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There he arriving round about doth fly | 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, | | 
_ And takes survey, with curious busy eye, ae | | 

Of every flower and herb there set in order. 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly ; " 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface, 

But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


SPENCER. 
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PREFACE. 


WHEN addressing the readers of the ‘ Phytologist’ at the close of 
last year, I took occasion to congratulate the botanists of this country | 
on the extent and variety of their periodical literature. At-that time 
every little coterie of botanists seemed to possess its exclusive organ 
for interchange of sentiment among its members. While penning my 
observations,—while commending the industry and disinterested love of 
science which prompted and maintained so goodly an array of jour- 
nals,—lI little thought that some of them had already ceased to exist, 
and that others had practically, if not theoretically, excluded botany 
from their pages. It-is worthy of notice, as indicating the restricted 
circulation of these journals, that no appreciable difference in the sale 


of the ‘ Phytologist’ occurred, either on their commencement or their 


cessation. It must not, however, for a moment be supposed that I 
am undervaluing these journals : they contained a number of papers 
not only of interest, but of value; and right glad should I have been 
to have inserted them in these pages. I am persuaded it would be 
regarded as a great boon by the reading and purchasing botanists of 
Great Britain, if the working and publishing botanists would hence- 
forth confine their contributions to this journal, because then a mode- 
rate subscription would put the readers in possession of the current 
information of the day. I consider the present. time, when there can 
scarcely be said to be any competing journal, the most suitable one 
for making these observations ; and I trust that their propriety will 
be admitted by every subscriber to the ‘ Phytologist.’ The increase 
in the number of contributors and of contributions, during the cur- 
rent year, is very marked, and indicates a movement in the desired 
direction. 


I have again to extend a friendly caution against useless repeti- 
tions, which not only occupy space unprofitably, but exclude matter 


of more value. Great caution should be exercised in ascertaining 
whether a previous record exists of any recently observed fact. It is 
not that the recent observation must in all cases be suppressed ; 
but, supposing the prior record to exist, it must never be given as 
new. Thus, it may be a matter of considerable iuterest to know that 
Cucubalus, Asparagus, Pæonia, ! obelia urens, &c., continue to main- 
tain their old stations; but it would be completely inexcusable to 
' communicate those stations as possessing any novelty. This very 


observation is a repetition, but a repetition which is called for by the 
circumstances of the case. 


The very copious table of contents which immediately follows will, 
it is hoped, be accepted, for the present, in lieu of the summary usu- 
ally given in the Preface. It is not intended to dispense altogether 
with this summary, although the time and mode of its appearance is 
still unfixed. I would, however, invite attention to the recent dis- 
coveries in that limited field which I have more particularly endea- 
voured to cultivate. Pseudathyrium alpestre has been found in pro- 
fusion in the Highlands of Scotland; Asplenium germanicum in 
Cumberland and Caenarvonshire ; both the Woodsias again in Caër- 
narvonshire, and with a considerably extended range ; Trichomanes 
speciosum in two new Irish habitats; and last, but not least, Asple- 


nium Halleri, the A. fontanum of our books, has occurred, in sonie © 


plenty, on a stone wall in a county where its discovery would never 
have been anticipated.. On these subjects I am not permitted to say 
more; but I do not doubt that the early numbers of next year will 
contain every particular. a 


9, Devonshire St., Bishopsgate, 
November, 1852. 


EDWARD NEWMAN. 
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derick Schouw, 613; Viola stricta in Cambridgeshire, by Mr. Polwhele; Mr. . | 
Salmon’s division of Surrey, 615; Adonis autumnalis, by Mr. James Hussey, 


617; Athyrium ovatum, by Mr. Newman, 618; .Polypodium Phegopteris in 
_ Sussex, 645 ; Narcissus aurantius, by Mr. Clarke, 646; new form of Myoso- 
tis palustris of ge by Mr. J. B. Davies, 647; Botrychium Lunaria ; af 
Viola stricta in Cambri ide Foe by Mr. Babington ; Dianthus cesius, Poa | 
polynoda, Pyrus Aria, and a Flora of Bristol, by Miss Attwood, 649 ; drying | 
succulent plants, by Mr. Syme, 650; Orchis hircina; Eleocharis Watsoni, 
651; variety of Polystichum aculeatum ; Pseudathyrium alpestre, by Mr. | 
Westcombe; botanical news, 652; anther-cells of Chrysosplenium, by Mr. 
Purchas, 692 ; Myosotis strigulosa, by Mr. Babington, 693; monstrous form 
of Trifolium repens, by Mr. Littleboy ; Lastrea uliginosa, by Mr. Newman, 
694 ; Aconitum Napellus in Glamorganshire, by Mr. Maw ; fonts near Great. if 
Grimsby, by Mr. Rawson, 695; Asplenium germanicum in À vrthumberland ; } 
Lastrea uliginosa not in Kincardineshire, by Mr. Watson, 696; Hydnum 
coralloides near Burton-on-Trent, by Mr. Hind, 756; spinulose section of 
Lastreas, by Mr. Lloyd, 757 ; cowslip in flower in October, by Mr. Bennett ; \ 
Melampyrum oe eg y by Mr. Wardale, 758; Cyperus fuscus in York- | 


shire, by Mr. Baker, 759; Collomia grandiflora in Yorkshire, by Mr. Baker, 
Lastrea recurva in Mull, by Mr. Tanner, 760. — | 


Britisn ASSOCIATION. | + 


Altitudinal ranges of plants in the north of Ireland, by Prof. Dickie, 775; mor- 

press analogy between the angles of branches and veins of leaves, by | 

rof. M’Cosh, 774; black and green teas of commerce, by Dr. Royle, 775 ; 5 

growth and vitality of seeds, 776; a microscopic Alga as a cause of the | 

phenomenon of the colouration of large masses of water, by Prof. Allman ; | | 

distribution of marine Algæ on the British and Irish coasts, by Dr. Dickie, 

777 ; influence of the solar radiations on the vital powers of plants growing 

under different atmospheric conditions, by Dr. J. H. Gladstone, 778 ; Trifo- 

‘ium repens, by the Rev. Prof. W. Hincks ; transmutation of Ægilops into 
Triticum, by Major Munro, 779; remarks on the Flora of the south and west 

of Ireland, by Prof. Balfour, 780, | 
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THE PHYTOLOGIST 


FOR 1852. 


Biographical Sketches of Dr. C. F. Ecklon and M. C. L. P. Zeyher. 
By M. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Naturalist to H.M.S. ‘ Herald.’ 


IN ar age like the present, when the personal history of those who 
have distinguished themselves in the advancement of the arts, or ex- 
tended the boundaries of science, is thought indispensable in order to 
form a due estimate of their labours, any authentic information rela- 
tive to the life of such men must be welcome. I have therefore no 
hesitation in giving publicity to a few notes respecting two indivi- 
duals, whose names are for ever identified with the Flora of Southern 
Africa. | 

| C. F. EcxLon. 

Christian Frederick Ecklon was born on the 17th of December, 
1795, in Apenrade, Dachy of Schleswig. Dr. Neuber, a physician 
of some reputation, undertook his education, and also instructed him 
in botany. The latter became his favourite science, and, having be- 


_ come an apothecary, he had ample opportunity of cultivating it suc- 


cessfully. In October, 1823, he went to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he had been engaged as assistant. He occupied the post four 
years, and took advantage of the position, by exploring the flora of 
the neighbourhood. The more he studied the productions of that 
region the more his fondness for them increased ; and at last he deter- 
mined to abandon his original profession, and devote himself entirely 
to natural history. 

The resolution was carried into effect. In 1828 he returned to Eu- 
rope, and placed his collections in the hands of Danish and German 
botanists, who described the greater portion in different volumes of 
the ‘ Linnæa” The success with which his endeavours had been 
attended prompted him to make preparations for a second voyage. 
Several circumstances favoured this plan. Professors Hornemann and 
Reinhardt, who had always taken a lively interest in his pursuits, now 
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used their influence, and succeeded in obtaining for him an annual 
grant of money from the Danish Government; the Reiseverein at 


Erlangen also stepped forward; and, aided by these means, Ecklon | 


was enabled to carry out his exploration on a large scale. Having 
returned to South Africa, he visited the vicinity of Cape Town in 
every direction, and undertook a journey to Kaffraria. Aftcr the com- 
pletion of the latter he entered into partnership with M. C. Zeyher, 
went, in company with that botanist, once more to Kaffirland, and 
repaired, in 1832, with their joint collections, to Hamburg, where he 
was employed several years in distributing the specimens (the botanical 
alone amounting to 8000 species), and superintending the publication 
of Ecklon and Zeyher’s ‘ Enumeratio Pl. Afric.’ In 1838 he returned 
to the Cape, and shortly after separated from M. Zeyher. He, how- 
ever, continued collecting, and in 1844 paid another visit to Europe, 
staid a few months, and in the same year came back to his adopted 
country, where he has remained ever since. 

. Ecklon is the author of several works. As early as 1827 he pub- 


* … Jished a dissertation on the Ensatæ and Coronariæ, and in 1833, in 


conjunction with M. Zeyher, the well-known Enumeratio, a work, un- 
fortunately, not brought to a conclusion. He has, besides, written 
various memoirs, which from time to time have appeared in European 
and Southern-African periodicals; he is a member of several learned 


societies, and received, in 1838, from the University of Kiel, in consi- 


deration of his eminent services in the field of science, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


C. L. P. ZEYHER. 


Charles Ludwig Philip Zeyher, the eldest son of Jacob Zeyher, was 
born at Dillenberg, Germany, on the 2nd of August, 1799. After 
completing the usual course of elementary education he was sent, in 
1816, to the grand ducal gardens at Schwetzingen, which at that 
time were under the direction of his uncle, the well-known landscape 
gardener.* He remained at that place seven years, acquiring & know- 
ledge of gardening and botany ; and he would, probably, ere long 
have become Court-gardener (Hof-gärtner) to Prince Wied-Runkel, 
which post had previously been filled both by his father and grand- 
father, had not his desire to travel and explore foreign countries given 
a different direction to his life. Dr. F. Sieber, who made his acquaint- 


* At present this post is filled by M. Theodor Hartweg, formerly Collector of the 
Horticultural Society of London. | 
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ance, proposed to him to join the enterprize in wbich he was about to 
embark. A mutual agreement was soon established, and both left 
their native country in August, 1822, for Mauritius. They remained 
in that island upwards of six months, exploring a vegetation depicted 
in such glowing colours by the immortal pen of St. Pierre, and accu- 
mulating a vast amount of plants and other objects of natural history. 
After the expiration of that time it was thought advisable to separate, 
without, however, severing their partnership. Sieber embarked for 
New Holland, Zeyher for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sieber, after a lapse of eighteen months, returned from Australia to 
Europe. Touching at the Cape, he had an interview with Zeyher, 
and took charge of the collections which the latter, during his stay in 
Southern Africa, had formed. He then continued his voyage, leaving 
his partner behind to carry on his researches, and promising to send — 
the necessary funds for prosecuting them. Zeyher remained true to 
his engagements: but in vain did he look for remittances; none 
arrived. All his money had been expended in making.collections, 
and, being unable to wait any longer, he was for a time compelled to - 
enter a family as private tutor. There are now no means of explaining © 
Sieber’s conduct; but it is not unlikely political troubles prevented 
him from fulfilling his duty. After his return Sieber disapproved, in 
terms offensive to the Austrian Government, of the despotism oppréss- 
ing Germany. He was consequently looked upon as an obnoxious 
individual, proscribed and hunted through the different states, till, at 
last, God, having more mercy than man, called him to a place where 
no earthly power could any longer disturb him. 

_ After a reasonable time had elapsed, and no remittances had been 
received, Zeyher considered himself free from all engagements. He 
began to collect on his own account, and made, in 1825, a journey to 


the eastern, and in 1828 another to the western, parts (Namaqualand) of 


Southern Africa. ‘The collection was sent to his-uncle, in Schwetzin- 
gen, who sold a portion of it. By far the greater number of speci- 
mens, however, remained, and were, on the sudden death of that 
gentleman, taken possession of by the Baden Government, sealed up, 
and have continued in that state ever since. In 1829 M. Zeyher 
entered into partnership with Dr. Ecklon, and travelled in his com- 


_ pany to Kaffraria. At the end of this journey Dr. Ecklon went with 


the collections to Europe, to dispose of them to the best advantage. 

Ecklon and Zeyher dissolved their partnership in 1838, and during 
1840, 1841, and 1842 the latter undertook, accompanied by Mr. James 
Burke, a journey for the Earl of Derby, an interesting account of 
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which will be found in Hooker’s ‘ London Journal of Botany.’ In 
1843 Zeyher visited a second time Namaqualand, which occupied 
him a year; he then departed for England, and after a stay of nearly 
eight months at Kew, where he arranged his collections, visited his 
native country and several other continental states. In 1847 he 
returned to Southern Africa, and has ever since been residing in Cape 
Town, holding, from 1849 until March, 185i, the office of Botanist of 
the Botanic Gardens at that place. 

Zeyher, in conjunction with Ecklon, is the author of the ‘ Enume- 
ratio Pl. Afric.,’ and has published, besides, both in English and Ger- 
man, different botanical memoirs. What he has done as a collector 


has been so often acknowledged, that it would be a mere idle pane- 
gyric were here an attempt made to enlarge upon it. 


BERTHOLD SEEMANN. 
Kew, December, 1851. 


Note on Narcissus poeticus. By the Rev. W. T. BREE, M.A. 


WHEN recording the fact of Narcissus poeticus occurring in great — 
abundance in a field in the parish of Fillongley (Phytol. iii. 945), I 
stated that the plant was “ confined to that one field, with the excep- 
tion, however, of one or two small patches in the orchard, which 
nobody would take to be wild.” Since that notice was printed, I 
have ascertained that there is another field near Fillongley where the 
Narcissus also abounds. This second field adjoins a farm-house called 
Black Hall, which is about half a mile north-west of the village. I 
visited the spot the end of last May, and found the Narcissus in 
plenty, though by no means in the same profusion as in the “ lily 
field” at Blaber’s Hall.* Here, at Black Hall, it grows chiefly in 
two large, dense beds, on a slope of ground, with a few small patches 
scattered here and there in other parts of the same field. Now, the 
occurrence of the Narcissus in a second locality in the same neigh- 
bourhood may seem, perhaps, to give some countenance to the notion 
of its being a true native. I am bound to state, however, that all the 
same suspicious circumstances which (as I have stated) accompany 
the plant at Blaber’s Hall, attach to it also in this second locality at 


* The proper name of the place, which in my former communication I called 


“ Glaber'’s” or “ Glaver's Hall,” I have since ascertained, from the agent for the pro- 
perty, is ‘ Blaber’s Hall.” 
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Black Hall, in an equal, or perhaps greater, degree. First, the field 
in which it grows is adjoining to a modern farm-house, built on the 
site of a more ancient edifice, dignified by the title of “ Hall,” and 
bearing evidence of having once been a place of more importance 
than it may now seem to be. The present occupier informs me that 
there once was a fish-pond just below the slope on which the Nar- 
cissus grew, which has been filled up. Secondly, the plant is con- 
fined to one field, and is not found in other suitable spots hard by. 
And thirdly, as at Blaber’s Hall, so also at Black Hall, very many of 
the Narcissuses produce double or semi-double blossoms. Admitting, 
however, for argument’s sake, that the Narcissus is not a true native 
in the above situations, but merely the lingering remnant of former 
cultivation, it still is remarkable, not so much that it should have sur- 
vived the wreck of the garden, in which, we may suppose, it once was 
fostered with care, but that it should thrive, as it does, under present 
neglect, and should have increased to the extent we now find it. I 
am informed that a former occupier of Blaber’s Hall was at some 
pains to destroy the Narcissuses, under the idea that they were inju- 
rious to his grass crop. Certain itis that large quantities of the roots 
are dug up and taken away year after year by visitors, for the purpose 
of ornamenting their gardens. Still, however, the roots purloined are 
not at all missed; and the Narcissuses thrive in profusion, as I have 
described, in such profusion as they are never seen to do in a modern 
garden. I may add that the “lily field” last season exhibited its 
usual magnificent display of blossoms at the end of May, much to the 
admiration, and even aciqengneneat, of a party of friends whom I took 


to view it. 


W. T. Bree. 
Allesley “5 Nov. 20, 1851. 


Note on Adonis autumnalis. By the Rev. W. T. BREE, M.A. 


Piants which occur scarcely anywhere else than in corn-fields are 
regarded, I suppose, as making out but a doubtful claim to the cha- 
racter of original natives. Such is the case with Adonis autumnalis, 
the brilliant pheasant’s-eye of our gardens. In Turner and Dillwyn’s 
‘ Botanist's Guide’ eight localities only are mentioned for the plant, 
and nearly all of these are corn-fields. Whether introduced or indige- 
nous, however, the plant is rare in a wild state; and as I never hap- 
pen to have met with it till lately, perhaps a note on the subject may, 
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without impropriety, be admitted into the ‘ Phytologist.’ Being on a 
visit in Wiltshire in September, I found many specimens of the Ado- 
nis in a cultivated field, far away from house or garden, in the parish 
of Durnford. The field, which, like the rest of the parish, is on the 
chalk, had apparently been sown with rape, or some such crop, and 
closely eaten down by sheep in the earlier part of the season. The 
Adonis had either survived the depasturing of the sheep, or, perhaps, 
might have sprung up after their removal. I only observed the plant 
in this one field. Had it been introduced among agricultural seeds 
—or is it to be considered a true native? The plant is, at any rate, 
an old inhabitant of our corn-fields. Parkinson (‘ Paradisus,’ 293) 
says “it groweth wilde in the corn-fields in many places of our own 
country ;” and where it groweth wilde, they call it red Maythes, as 
they call the Mayweede white May thes ; ; and some a our English 
gentlewomen call it Rose rubie.” 


W. T. BREE. 
Allesley Rectory, N ov. 20, 1851. | 


Note on Dr. Drummond's Reply to the Notice of ‘ Observations on 
Natural Systems of Botany . (Phytol. iv. 365). By H. F. Hance, 


S1r,—I have just read a reply, by Dr. Drummond, at page 865 of 
the present volume of the ‘ Phytologist,’ to a review of his ‘Observations 
on Natural Systems of Botany,’ which appeared in a former number, 
and which the Doctor unhesitatingly ascribes to the writer of a 
critique on the same work in the ‘ Westminster Review’ for October, 
1850, of which he declares it to be a modified edition. 

As author of the critique in question, with the exception of a few 
notes and a concluding portion, all of which are distinguished by the 
initial “ L.,” I feel I shall not appeal in vain to your impartiality and 
sense of justice to be allowed, through your pages, to correct this 
error, and to state that I am entirely ignorant to whose pen the 
notice in the ‘ Phytologut,, of which Dr. Drummond epi, is 
due. 

_ Authors can, perhaps, handle be expected to feel satisfied with un- 
favourable judgments of their literary bantlings, and Dr. Drummond 
expresses a belief that the leading arguments of his little book remain 
untouched. Both it and the criticism in the ‘ Westminster Review ? 

have been sufficiently long before the public to make the merits of 
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the case known to scientific readers ; but in justice to myself I must 
observe that the notice for which I am responsible did not consist of 
mere assertions, but that Dr. Drummond’s arguments were directly 
assailed, and the various points illustrated by such quotations from 
botanists of eminence as were judged necessary ; and I confidently 
challenge for myself the credit, small though it be, of having strictly 
adhered to the question at issue, kept entirely within the fair bounds 
of literary controversy, carefully avoided personalities, and religiously: 


abstained from the slightest inuendo or insinuation of disingenuous 


conduct on Dr. Drummond’s part. Whilst in the fullest manner dis- 
avowing all intention of hurting that gentleman’s feelings, I must still 
maintain that a writer cannot complain of legitimate censure when he 
Jays himself open to the charge of having displayed, in the discussion 
of a subject chosen by himself, great ignorance, or, at any rate, exces- 
sive carelessness ; and I can only state that I am prepared to defend 
every charge or epithet I may ave brought forward or used in the 
expression of that censure. I cannot suppose that Dr. Drummond 
can, after this explanation, extend his imputations on the candour, 
moral courage, and manly spirit of the ‘ ——e reviewer to, 


Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. F. Hance, © 
The author of the critique in the | 
‘Westminster Review.’ 
To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ | 


London, November 19, 1851. | | | 


Norices oF PERIODICALS, §¢. 


‘Hooker's ‘Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellahy, No. 36, 


December, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled : 

‘ Catalogue of Cryptogamic Plants collected by: Professor 
son in the Vicinity of Quito ; by William Mitten.’ 

“Sketch of the Vegetation of the Isthmus of reas; by 
hold Seemann, Naturalist of H.M.S. 
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Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil; by George Bentham, Esq.’ 

‘Botanical Information :’—* Death of Dr. William Arnold Brom- 
field.’ ‘Mr. Rucker’s Orchideous Plants.’ 

Mr. Mitten is still persevering in his bryological labours. He de- 
scribes the following fifteen new species: — Zygodon fasciculatus, 
Neckera viridula, N. debilis, Pilotrichum ramosum, Hypnum interme- 
dium, Barbula limbata, Leptotrichum gracile, Bartramia aciphylla, 
Hookeria venusta, Plagiochila revolvens, Jungermannia nigrescens, 
Lejeunea robusta, L. rotundifolia, L. cyathophora, and L. pallescens. 
Mr. Mitten also proposes a new genus, which he characterizes under 
the name of Leptoscyphus, the type of which is the Jungermannia 
Liebmanniana, Ldbg. & Gottsche. 

- The following is an extract from M. Seemann’s paper :— 

“ In a country where Nature has supplied nearly every want of life, 
and where the consumption of a limited population is little felt, agri- 
culture, deprived of its proper stimulus, cannot make much progress. 
It is, therefore, in the Isthmus, in the most primitive state: our first 
parents hardly could have carried it on more rudely. A spade is a 
curiosity, the plough has never been heard of, and the only imple- 
ments used for converting forests into fields, are the axe and the ma- 
chete (or chopping-knife). In 1846, an English gentleman, residing 
at Panama, often used to boast jokingly that he was one of the few, if 
not the only one, in the city, possessing a spade. Since the com- 
mencement of the railway, and a more active traffic, both spades and 
wheelbarrows, the latter formerly an unknown vehicle, have become 
better known ; still they are far from being familiar sights in the 
country. A piece of ground intended for cultivation is selected in the 
forests, cleared of the trees by felling and burning them, and sur- 
rounded with a fence. In the beginning of the wet season the field is 
set with plants, by simply making a hole with the machete, and 
placing the seed or root in it. The extreme heat and moisture soon 
call them into activity, the fertility of a virgin soil affords them ample 
nourishment, and without the further aid of man a rich harvest is pro- 
duced. The same ground is occupied two or three years in succes- 
sion; after that time the soil is so hard, and the old stumps have 
thriven with so much energy, that a new spot has to be chosen. In 
most countries this mode of cultivation it would be impossible to prac- 
tise; but in New Granada all the unoccupied land is common pro- 
perty, of which anybody may appropriate as much as he pleases, 
provided he encloses it either artificially or by taking advantage of 
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rivers, the sea, or high mountains. As long as the land is inclosed it 
remains in his possession; whenever the fence is decayed the land 
again becomes the property of the republic.” — un 

: “The plantain is most extensively cultivated, and. furnishes the 
inhabitants with the chief portion of their food. ‘The question whether 
the plantain and its kindred are indigenous to the New World, or 
whether they have been introduced, has hitherto formed a topic for 
historians rather than for naturalists, and no satisfactory conclusion 
has as yet been arrived at. Some incline to the former, others to the 
latter opinion; and again a third party thinks that while some spe- 
cies are indigenous, others have been brought from foreign countries. 
Robertson, following Wafer and Gumilla, classes the plantain among 
the native productions of America. It was found by the latter two: 
authors far in the interior, and in the hands of Indian tribes who had 
little or no communication with the Creoles. But as both Wafer and 
Gumilla travelled a number of years after Columbus’s discovery, and 
as we know that many plants, even some less useful than the different 
Musas, were disseminated with great rapidity over the territories of 
the New World, the proofs appear: insufficient. Prescott seems ‘to 
look upon the plantain as introduced, but thinks it is not mentioned 
in the works of Hernandez. Yet Hernandez does mention the plan- 
tain ; he even informs us that it was brought to Mexico from foreign 
parts, and in his Hist. Plant. Nov. Hisp. Libr. vol. iii. p. 172, has the 
following account :—‘ Arbor est mediocris, familiaris calidis regioni- 
bus hujus Nove Hispaniæ, vocatur a quibusdam recentiorum Musa. 
Folia sunt valde longa et lata, adeo ut hominis superent sæpenumero 
magnitudinem : fructus racematim dependent incredibili numero et 
magnitudine, cucumerum crassorum et brevium forma, dulces, molles, 
atque temperiei. proximi, nec ingrati nutrimenti.. Eduntur hi crudi, 
assive ex vino, atqué ita sunt gustui jucundigris. Differt fructus mag- 
nitudine, et quo minores sunt, eo salubriores et suaviores. Advenam 
esse aiunt huic Nove Hispanie atque translatam ab Æthiopibus aut 
Orientalibus Indiis, quorum est alumna. Caulis et radix, que 
fibrata est, multis constant membranis, saporis expertibus et odoris, 
lubricis et frigescentibus, ex quo facile quis conjiciat, quibus morbis 
possint esse utiles.’ Conclusive as is this statement, both as regards 
the identity of the plant, and its native country, still some may yet 
entertain doubts, as Hernandez wrote not at the time of the discovery 
of Arberica, but towards the end of the sixteenth century. There is, 
however, another proof that the plantain was introduced. Neither the 
Quichua nor the Aztec, the two most ‘sofnes and widely diffused of 
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all American languages, nor indeed any oth$® indigenous tongue of 


the New World, possesses a vernacular name for this plant. Even 
Hernandez, who collected the Aztec names with the utmost care, 
could find none, and was compelled to place the plantain near the 
Quauhxilotl (Parmentiera edulis, DC.), and call it Quauhxilotl altera ; 
the cucumber-like fruit of the Parmentiera appearing to a to form. 
the closest approach to that of the plantain.” | 

Mr. Bentham describes nine new species —Heisteria ovata, H. sub- 
sessilis, Trichilia excelsa, T. macrophylla, T.? microphylla, Simaba 
fætida, S. angustifolia, Gomphia microdonta, and Chailletia vestita ; 
also a new genus, under the name of Diplocrater, which has the small. 
flowers and fasciculate axillary inflorescence of Heisteria, but with 
membranous leaves ; the ovary is divided only up to the insertion of 
the ovules, they, as well as the axile placenta, being entirely free from 
the summit of the cavity, as in Olax, &c., and the stamens equal to and 
opposite the petals, as in Schepffia. The general habit and foliage 
remind the author strongly of the figure of Rhaptostylum, a. acumi- 
natum, in Humboldt & Kunth’s ‘ Nova Genera et Species,’ viii. t. 
621, but the structure of the flowers is very different. 


‘ Botanical Gazette, Nos. 36 and 37, November and December, 1851. 


The November number contains the following papers :— 

“On the Name and Origin of the Horse-radish (Cochlearia rusti- 
cana, Linn.), improperly called Armoracia and ‘ Cran de Bretagne ;’ 
by M. Alph. DeCandolle ; translated from the Bibliothèque Universelle 
de Genève” 

‘On the Duration of certain Plants of the German Flora; by Th. 
Irmisch ; translated from the Botanische Zeitung.’ 

‘Proceedings of Societies’ [which have appeared in the nsitd 
September, and October numbers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

Contents of ‘ Annals of Natural History,’ Hooker’s ‘ Journal of Bo- 
tany, the ‘ Phytologist,’ and ‘ Botanische Zeitung.’ 

“Record of Localities :-—Potamogeton Trichoides found by Mr. 
Trimmer, in July, in a pond on Swardeston Common, Norfolk. 

Anacharis Alsinastrum in the Trent, found by Mr. Trimmer, at 
Burton-on-Trent [as recorded in the * Phytologist’ for 1849. | 

‘ Molinia cærulea with variegated leaves at Macclesfield Moss.” 

‘Leersia oryzoides on the banks of the Mole’ [see October Phytol.], 
“ between East Moulsey Church and Ember Mill, some half mile from 
the terminus of the Hampton Court Railway ;” by Mr. Watson. 
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The papers in the December number are intituled :— 

‘Note on Athyrium Filix-fæmina, var. latifolium; by F. J. A. 
Hort.’ 

‘On the Sparganium natans, “ Z.” Fr.; by John T. Syme.’ 

‘On the Duration of certain Plants of the German Flora; by Th. 
Irmisch.’ 

‘ Literature :—‘ The Beauty of Flowers i in Field and Wood, con- 
taining the Natural Orders or Families of British Wild Plants, &c. 
By John Theodore Barker. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: 
Whittaker & Co.’ 

‘ Miscellanea :’—‘ Record of Localities. ‘Sale of Nees von Esen- 
beck’s Library and Herbarium.’ | 

Mr. Syme, after observing that Fries makes out a good case for 
separating Sparganium natans from a smaller plant, generally passing 
under that name, but which he (Fries) believes to be S. minimum, 
Bauh., goes on to say that Mr, Babington adopts Fries’s views, and 
notices the occurrence of both species in this country ; and adds :— 

“'S. natans, ‘ L.’ Fr., has the sheathing bases of the leaves, and 
more especially of the bracts, considerably inflated ; the fruit oblong, 
stipitate, and not longer than the subulate beak; the stigma almost 
linear, and the male heads often numerous, 

_ “8S, minimum, ‘ Bauh. Fr.’ has the bases of the leaves and bracts 
not enlarged; the fruit ovate, sessile, much longer than the conical 
beak ; the stigma very short, ovate, and the male head solitary. 

“ The following description is from specimens collected this autumn 
in Aberdeenshire. 

“Root fibrous, sending ay runners; stem flaccid, sn. very 
faintly striated, from 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches long; radical and 
cauline leaves floating, grass-green, very long, linear, from 1 inch to 
4 inches broad, flat above, slightly convex on the under surface, with 
swollen sheathing bases ; bracts similar to the leaves, but broader, of 
a firmer texture and with the sheathing bases more inflated ; common 
flower-stalk sometimes branched but oftener simple ; segments of the 
perianth oblong-ovate, blunt ; male heads 1—8 in my specimens, ses- 
sile; anthers yellow, six or seven times as long as broad; female 
heads 1—6, lowest with a long peduncle, uppermost sessile, the pe- 
duncles of the intermediate ones getting shorter as they approach the 
top of the stem; style moderately long; stigma almost linear, long, 
not much thigker than the style ; fruit oblong, with a distinct stalk, 
which becomes more rs in drying; beak white, as long as 
the fruit. 
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“Perennial. F1. July—Sept. In lakes and a vee more abun- 
dant in the North ?” 
The following is the “ Record of Localities :” — | 
“ Bromus diandrus, Curt. On the top of the wall by the bridgé a at 
Causeway. Mill, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 1851.. C. C. Babington. 
“ Triticum laxum, Fr. Saundersfoot and Penally Sands, also on 
Gilter Head, all near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, Aug. 1851. I could not 
find it on any of the similar sandy pan to the” west of these. C. C. 
Babington. | 
“ Potamogeton slantaginens, Castle Martin Pem- 
brokeshire, Sept. 1851. C.C. Babington. 
“ Fumaria micrantha, Lag. Between Gallows Hil sad Burnham, 
Norfolk, May 30, 1851. Rev. W. W. Newbould. 


Cicendia filiformis, Griseb. Penally Warren Pembrokeshire, 


1851. C.C. Babington.” 


The following notice appears on the wrapper of this month’s num- 
Vers 


of the ‘ Botanical Gazette. 


“Tt is with considerable regret thet the Editor has to inform the 
correspondents and subscribers to the ‘ Botanical Gazette, that his 


efforts to establish this Journal on a self-supporting basis have been 


unsuccessful ; and since the experiments appear to have been perse- 
vered in long enough to place the character of the periodical fully 
before the botanical public, there seems little to be expected from a 
further continuation. The present number is therefore the last that 
will appear ; and in relinquishing his post the Editor has simply to 
offer his warm thanks to those who have co-operated with him in the — 
undertaking, and to add, that in thus breaking the bond that has held 

them around him during the last three years, he quits a task which has 
been the cause of much pleasure to him during its progress, and which, 


_. notwithstanding the variety of opinions expressed in the pages of the 


Journal, he can look back upon without having to regret one word 


calculated to disturb the peaceful pen or lower the dignity of 
science.” 


In the concluding ere every reader of the Gazette will sym- 
pathize. It is impossible for a journalist to have abstained from 
giving offence, even to the most sensitive, more rigidly than Mr. Hen- 
frey has done. No periodical could be conducted in a better spirit, 
or with more perfect fairness, openness, and impartiality. Although 
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from the beginning it was my unshaken conviction that the ‘Gazette 
had no chance of success, and that its amiable and accomplished Edi- 
tor had estimated at too high a rate the proceeds of botanical journal- 
ism, still it was not for me, the proprietor of a similar journal, to 
discourage or deprecate an undertaking evidently suggested by, and 
possibly in some slight degree competing with, my own. 


‘The Gardener's Magazine of Botany, Nos. 20, 21 , and 22, Sep- 
tember, October, and December, 1851. wc 


The papers in the September and October numbers are intituled :— 
*Cantua Buxifolia” being the figure, description, history, &c., of a 
very beautiful shrub, of the order Polemoniaceæ, said to be as easy 
‘of cultivation as the Fuchsia. It was collected by Mr. Lobb, in the 
_ ‘Peruvian Andes, and introduced into this country by the Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter. The coloured figure is extremély beautiful. 

= “Theory and Practice of Ganmering : ; by Mr. H. Bailey. —The Pea, 
the Apple.’ 

‘On the Management of Strawberries for Porson ; ; by Mr. J. L 
Middlemiss.’ 

©The Chemistry of Soils ; Dr. Voëlcker The Classification of 
Soils.” 

‘New Fruits :—Gathoye’ s Peach, Count d'Ansombourg Peach, Le- 
kerbetje Pear, Childeric I. Pear” 

‘Pentstemon cyanthus,’ being the description, histoey, &e. és 
of an extremely beautiful, hardy, herbaceous plant, of the order Scro- 
phulariaceæ. It is a native of the upper valleys of the Platte river, 
in the Rocky Mountains, whence seeds were obtained by Mr.: Burke. 
It was introduced into this country by Messrs. ONE penned & 
Co., of Exeter. 
Vegetable Physiology ; by Arthur Esq. FL. &e. — 

The Food of Plants.’ 

‘A Plant Morphologically considered ; be the Rev. Dr. M Cosh, of 
Brechin This has vs in seas in the pages of the ‘ aay 
tologist.’ 
€ Notes, cultural, critical, and :—Nocera Climate 
of Natal, Culture of the Vine, Grouping of Trees in Parks.” 

_ “Grevillea lavandulacea, being the figure, description, and history 
of a pretty, erect, greenhouse shrub, of the-order Proteaceæ. It.was 
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raised by Messrs. Henderson, of the Pineapple Nursery, Edgeware 
Road, from seed sent by Dr. Drummond from the Swan-River settle- 
ment. 

‘The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns ; by Maser. Hou- . 
ston and Moore. The species described in these numbers are :— 
Aspleninm serratum of Linnæus, from Brasil; Brasiliense of Swartz, 
from various parts of South America; palmatum of Lamarck, from 
the South of Europe, Madeira, Canary, the Azores, &c.; oligophyl- 
lum of Kaulfuss, from Brasil; elongatum of Swartz, from Java and 
the Philippine Islands; lucidum of Forster, from New Zealand; he- 
terodon of Blume; compressum of Swartz, from St. Helena; obtusa- 
tum of Forster, from New Zealand, New Holland, and Van Diemen’s 
Land; letum of Swartz, from the West Indies; marinum of Linneus, 
from the South of Europe, the Channel Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, 
_ and Northern Africa (this species also inhabits Britain); Hendersoni 
of J. Houlston, a new species, raised from seed by Mr. Henderson, 
gardener at Wentworth House, Yorkshire, but its country, and the 
source whence thé seed was received, are entirely unknown; angusti- 
folium of Michaux, from North America; comptum of Swartz, from 
Jamaica; salicifolium of Linnæus, from Jamaica; pulchellum of 
Raddi, from Brasil and the West Indies ; dentatum of Linneeus, from 
the West Indies; flabellifolium of Cavanilles, from New Holland and 
Van Diemen’s Land; radicans of Swartz, from Jamaica and Cuba; 
pumilum of Swartz, from the West Indies and the Philippine Islands; 
Trichomanes of Linnæus, found throughout Britain, Europe, Asia, 
and North America; monanthemum of Smith, from the West Indies, 
Peru, and Cape of Good Hope; dimidiatum of Swartz, from the West 
Indies ; ebeneum of Aiton, from the Cape of Good Hope, Mexico, 
and North America; mutilatum of Kaulfuss, from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; viride of Hudson, Britain and Europe generally ; Petrarche of 
DeCandolle, from the South of France ; reclinatum of J. Houlston, a 
beautiful, evergreen, pendulous fern, from St. Helena, now described 
for the first time ; brachyopterum of Kunze, from Sierra Leone ; flac- 
cidum of Forster, from New Zealand ; rachiron of Raddi, from Brazil — 
and the West Indies; scandens of J. Smith, from Java and the Phi- 
lippine Islands ; bulbiferum of Forster, from Zealand; appendicula- 
tum of Presl, from the Mauritius; diversifolium of Allan Cunningham, 
from New Holland ; septentrionale of Linnæus, Britain and Europe ; 
germanicum of Weiss, Britain and Europe; Ruta-muraria of Lin- 
næus, Britain, Europe, and North America; Zamizfolium of Willde- 
now, from Mexico, Hispaniola, and New Holland; furcatum of 
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Thunberg, from the Cape of Good Hope; premorsum of Swartz, 


from the West Indies, Teneriffe, Canary Islands, and New Holland ; 


falcatum of Lamarck, from the East and West Indies, St. Helena, and 
New Holland; polyodon of Forster, from New Zealand; serra of 
Langsdorff and Fischer, from Brasil; fontanum of Robert Brown, 
Europe, and the authors also add Britain, which, I think, has been 
shown to be an error; lanceolatum of Hudson, from Britain, Madeira, 
Channel Islands, Hungary, Bohemia, and South America (the authors 
might have added France, Spain, Portugal, aud Algeria) ;. Adiantum- 


_nigrum of Linnæus, from Britain, Europe, Madeira, and Carolina ; 


acutum of Bory, from Teneriffe; auritum of Swartz, from the West 
Indies ; planicaule of Wallich, from the East Indies; pubescens of 
J. Houlston, a new species, supposed to be North-American; * Filix- 
femina of Linnæus, from Britain, Europe, Asia, and North dns 3. 
Michauxii of Sprengel, from North America; Brownii of J. Smith, 
from New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land ;t axillare of Kaulfuas, 
from Madeira; and umbrosum of R. Brown, also from Madeira. 
Thus we have no less than fifty-eight species described, and their 
native countries specified. 


| There was no number published in November, but one has appeared - 
on the lst of December, and this will be the last. Its contents are 
intituled :— 

‘Crocus vernus,’ var. Leedsii, a beautiful garden crocus. | 

‘ Vegetable Physiology ; by Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer 


on Botany at St. George’s Hospital.’ 


‘Theory and Practice of Pruning; by Mr. H. Bailey, gardener to 
G. V. Harcourt, Esq., M.P., Muncham Park.—Plum, Gooseberry, 
Red, White, and Black Currant, Raspberry, Filbert.’ 

“The Palmyra Palm.’ 

‘ Æschynanthus splendidus,’ being the description, seid and his- 
tory of a very beautiful hybrid Æschynanthus, raised by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, & Co., of Exeter, from seed of Æ. speciosus, mene: 

nated by Æ. 

‘The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns; by Mr. J. Seiden, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, and Mr. T. Moore, F.LS., &c” The 
species described are :—Woodsia hyperborea, W. ilvensie, W. mollis 
(the — molle of aes and W. obtusa, giving the 


# This and the two following are A of Roth, Presl, be: Babington, a 
+ This and the two following are Allantodieæ of Robert Brown. 
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synonym of W. alpina, Newm., to the first of these (the authors have 
fallen into an error; their figure represents W. Ilvensis, Newm.), Cys- 
topteris fragilis, C. dentata, C. Dickieana, C. alpina, C. tenuis, C. 
montana, 31 species of Lastrea, 15 of Polystichum, 1 of Cyclopteris, 
1 of Didymochlena, 7 of Nephrolepis, 2 of Oleandra, 1 of Dictyoxi- 
phium, 2 of Lindsæa, 1 of Leucostegia, 1 of Microlepia, 11 of Daval- 
lia, 1 of Balantium, 3 of Dicksonia, 2 of vm 4 of Cyaihen, 4 of 
Hemitelia, and 6 of Alsophila. 
‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ | 

- £On the Barometer ; by E. ”. Low, Esq., F.R.A.S., M.B. M. S., &e.’ 


Discsntinuation of the‘ : Gardener’ Magazine of Botany? 


- It is with much regret I have to announce that this useful work is 
discontinued. “ Experience,” say the Editors, “ has shown them that 
among gardeners, the numbers who seek for scientific information and 
technical botany are a limited class; and although they [i. e., the 
proprietors] have been honoured by support which has secured the 
highest circulation attained by any hi gh-priced ne) aan ÿ 
still that sale has fallen short of a remunerative point. 

The ‘ Gardener's Magazine of Botany’ is to be an Le the 
‘Companion to the Flower Garden,’ the very name of which implies 
that it is to take its.station on ground not only occupied, but crowded. 
If it maintain a footing it will be highly creditable to the taste and 
energy of its conductors. 1 can only say, may its bloom be perpetual ! 


‘The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 47 and 48, 
. November and December, 1851. | 


The only Se paper in the November number is y intituled 7% 
List of all the Mésses and Hepaticæ hitherto observed in Sussex ; by 
William Mitten, A:L.S.,’ and contains a first description of Bartramia 
pumila, found in a wet teat near Tilgate Pond, Tilgate Forest, Sussex. 

The only botanical information I find in the December number is a 
note by Mr. C. C. Babington, on the occurrence of Acanthus mollis 
in the Scilly Islands. 

“Tn answer to questions to J.P. Masne: that 
gentleman has informed me that it grows in a spot separated from 
some houses by a\narrow field, on the south side of a hedge, upon 
some heaps of stones collécted theré on the destruction of an old lane 
that formerly passed the spot. An old man who rents the field tells 
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him that he remembers having taken notice of the plant fifty years 
since ; another man vouches for forty years. The plant occupies a’ 
space of about 20 feet by 5 or 6, and is not found in any other part of 
St. Agnes, nor, as far as Mr. Mayne knows, in any of the other 
islands. ‘Twenty years since St. Agnes, as he has ascertained, could 
not boast of even one garden, and therefore floral culture could hardly 
have caused its introduction more than fifty years since, when pota- 
toes and rye and an- occasional cabbage were the only things grown 
in the island by people who live wholly by the sea. Strange birds 
often visit the Isles during the south-easterly winds, and may, as Mr. 
Mayne justly suspects, have brought seeds from the continent. He 
adds, that ‘a brother clergyman, living at Marazion, near Penzance, 
has some plants of it growing in his garden. He has never seen the 
plant elsewhere, and is quite at a loss to account for their presence.’ 
I have no authority for supposing that it is found upon the Atlantic. 
coasts of France, but it inhabits damp and stony or rocky places in 
the south of that country. The peculiarly mild winter climate of. 
Scilly is not unfavourable to it, and it may therefore be an old if not 
the oldest inhabitant.” 


Acrostic written at the Grave of the late Thomas Edmonston, Na- 
turalist to HMS." Herald, by one of his Fellow-voyagers. 


"T was from this beautiful and rock-bound bay 

H eaven deemed it right to call his soul away. 

O ne moment’s warning was to him denied : 

"M idst life, and youth, and health, and hope he died. 
A las! that boastful Science could not save 

S o apt a scholar from this early grave. 


E ven those who knew not of his private worth 

D eplore his talents buried in the earth. 

"M ong flowers that gem the softly verdant ground, 

O ’erspread with trees, his grave is to be found. 

N o crowd his resting-place shall ever view ; 

S till sad affliction will induce a few 

T o gaze where plants o’er which he lavished years, 
O ’er him now silent, shed their dewy tears, 
N or seek to hide a grief denied to nobler biers. 


Sua Bay, Ecuador, Oct. 18, 1847. 
VOL. IV. 3 G 
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[Mr. Edmonston will be well remembered by many readers of the 


‘ Phytologist ’ as one of its earliest and most interesting contributors. 
— Ed.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Society of London. 


December 2, 1851.—W. Yarrell, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, presented specimens 
of the staminiferous cones of Zamia furfuracea to the museum. 

Mr. Adam White exhibited two boxes of insects, containing chiefly 
new or rare species from South America, collected by Messrs. F. 
Smith and H. W. Bates. In the collection made by the latter gentle- 
man were many species of butterfly, one of the most beautiful of which 
had been named, after him, Galathea Batesii. In speaking of Mr. 
Bates, Mr. White said that he had left England in May, 1848, and 
had collected plants and insects in the neighbourhood of Para, and 
afterwards proceeded up the Amazons, as far as Ega, and had sent 
home many very valuable collections. He returned to Para in May 
last, and was now anxious to proceed to investigate the natural his- 
tory of the branch of the Amazons known as the Rio Tapajos. He 
had been much hampered for want of means, but, provided he could 
obtain resources, he hoped to remain in this district for two or three 
years. The mouth of the Tapajos, where the town of Santarem is situ- 
ated, is about 500 miies from Para; the river extends 1000 or 1200 
miles into the interior of Brazil, to the province of Matto Grapo. 

A continuation of Mr. Miers’s paper ‘On two New Genera of South- 
American Plants’ was read. The second genus belonged to the order 
Bignoniaceæ. It was a leafless, shrubby, spinous plant, eight feet 
high. Hence the name proposed for it by the author was that of 
Oxycladus aphyllus. It differs in some material points from the order 
to which it belongs, and constitutes a sub-order, Oxycladeæ. 
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Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, November 13, 1851 (being the sixteenth session).—Pro- 
fessor Balfour, President, in the chair. 

There was a large attendance of members and visitors, and among 
others Mr. Fortune, who has just returned from India, after the suc- 
cessful introduction to the Himalaya district of tea plants and tea 
manufacturers from China. 

The President in taking the chair alluded to the success which 
had attended the meetings of the Society during the bygone session, 
the increased zeal for botany among the members, and the numerous 
donations made to the herbarium and botanical museum in Edin- 
burgh. He urged on the members the desirableness of renewing their 
exertions this season; and he particularly invited the young members 
to record the observations which they made, and thus render them 
available for the purposes of science. He concluded his address by 
alluding to the deaths which had taken place among the members of 
the Society since the last meeting, and in an especial manner referred 
to the labours of the late Dr. Neill, Mr. David Steuart, Dr. Bromfield, 
Mr. James Nicol, and Mr. James Cunningham. All of these gentle- 
men, in their different departments, had done much to forward the 
science of botany. 

The following donations were announced to the Society’s library 
and herbarium :—‘ The British Species of Angiocarpous Lichens, 
elucidated by their Sporidia,’ by the Rev. W. A. Leighton, from the 
Author; several pamphlets on Indian botany, by Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, 
= H.E.LC.S., from the Author; ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ from the Editor ; 
a large collection of Canadian plants from Dr. Philip Maclagan ; Ice- 
land plants from Mr. Paul; British plants from Mr. T. Anderson and 
Mr. Parker, Torquay ; also Continental and British plants from Mr. 
Blackie, the former including Epipogon Gmelini and others of interest, 
and amongst the latter was a specimen of Linnæa borealis from near 
Aberdeen, bearing four flowers, arranged in an umbellate form, on 
one peduncle. Thanks were voted to the donors. 

Mr. M‘Nab announced the following donations to the museum at 
the Botanic Garden since the last meeting of the Society :—1. From 
Mrs. Sawers, Kingsion, Jamaica :—Specimens of Cassava cake, lace- 
bark, soap-berries, fibres of banana, specimens of cotton, and of paper 
made from the epidermis of a plant. 2. From Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, 
H.E.I.C.S. :—Specimens of Malacca cane (Calamus Scipionum), fos- 
sil wood from Godavery (Madras), and seed-vessel of Sterculia foetida. 
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8. From Captain Grange, Newton Green, Ayr:—Specimens of cloth 
made from pine-apple fibre, &c., paper made from bamboo, New-Zea- 
land woods in the form of paddles, &c. 4. From Captain Gillespie, 
Leith, through Mr. Bryson :—Large section of a palm stem. 5. From 
Sir William Keith Murray, Bart., Ochtertyre :—Large section of a 
knot of elm and section of ash grown at Ochtertyre. In transmitting 
the specimens Sir William Murray remarks :—“ I beg to send here- 
with sections of elm and a plank of ash grown at Ochtertyre, within a 
hundred yards of each other, on a light soil on trap rock. The largest 
diameter of the section is five feet two inches.” ‘There was also sent 
a drawing of the elm from which the section was taken. 6. From Mr. 
Henderson, Wentworth House, Yorkshire :—Sections of Gleditschia 
triacanthos, Salisburia adiantifolia, Quercus Ilex, and of a species of 
Eucalyptus. 7. From W. O. Priestley, Esq. :—Twelve sheets of dis- 
sections illustrating some of 'the British species of the genus Carex. 
These dissections were rewarded with a prize at the botanical class 
in the University, in July last. 8. From Professor Fleming :—Speci- 
mens of the resin of the grass-tree (Xanthorrhea arborea ?) of New 
Zealand. 9. From Miss Neill, Cannonmills Cottage :—Collection of 
woods from Van Dieman’s Land, fruit of the double cocoa-nut, cone 
of Pinus Lambertiana, and various sections of woods. 10. From Mr. 
Thomas Waddel, Cumbernauld :—Fossil plants from the coal mea- 
sures, including species of Stigmaria, Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, and 
Calamites. 11. From Captain Boyle, Seaside Cottage, Aberdour, 
Fife, per Mr. Lawson, jun.:— Fruit of Passiflora cærulea. Captain 
Boyle writes thus :—“ I send specimens of the fruit of the passion- 
flower, grown in the open air, on the wall of my house, Seaside Cot- 
tage, Aberdour, Fife. The plant is four years old, and the situation 
within twenty yards of high-water mark. Many of the less hardy 
plants, such as myrtles, grow well in the open air in the same loca- 
lity.” A branch of myrtle which had blossomed in the open air 
accompanied the fruit of Passiflora. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited a specimen of the fruit of Tomato in which 
five separate succulent carpels were included within a single fruit, an 

appearance similar to what is frequently exhibited in the orange. 
Dr. Balfour also exhibited specimens of Zostera nana from the 
shore of the river Blyth, in Northumberland, which had been sent by 
Mr. Storey, of Newcastle, for the Society’s herbarium. 

Mr. G. Lawson exhibited a fresh specimen of the immature fruit of 
Victoria Regia, grown in the stove aquarium at the garden of the 
Royal Botanic Society of London, Regent’s Park, where the plant 
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had been cultivated with great success. Mr. Lawson presented the 
specimen to the museum at the Botanic Garden. 
The following papers were read :— 


1. ‘On the Gulf-weed (Sargassum bacciferum) ; by Samuel Moss- 
man, Esq. The Sea of Sargasso may be considered as an eddy, situ- 
ate in point of latitude between the regular equinoctial current on the 
south, setting to the westward, the south-easterly current from the 
northern sea on the east, and as the recipient of the gulf stream from 
the north and north-west. The tract which is occupied is more than 
1200 miles in length from north to south, and within these limits the 
weed appears in greater quantities than elsewhere; and it does not 
appear to have varied its position in any degree during the last fifty 
years. Hence it appears to have been stationary for ages; perhaps 
from the time of Columbus, by whom it was first noticed. Major 
Rennell observes that the breadth of this mass of weed is small in 
proportion to its length, being drawn out into a kind of stream, and 
_ bending a little to the east of south. Dr. Franklin crossed it in lat. 
36 deg. 1 min., and found it less than fifty miles in breadth; but it 
-spreads to the southward, and in lat. 20 deg. appears to have been, at 
times, 150 miles wide, although, perhaps, consisting only of various 
parallel streams of weed. It has been observed that the waters of the 
Atlantic have a greater tendency towards the middle of the ocean 
than otherwise; and this seems to indicate a reduced level, forming a 
kind of hollow space or depressed surface. It is certain that the set- 
ting of the currents is such as might be expected to take place if such 
a hollow existed; for the currents do really set into the Sargasso Sea 
from the north and the south, whilst in the middle part; although 
within the region of the trade-wind, the currents are not regular, but 
indicate a kind of vortex. From the great central mass portions of 
the weed appear to be carried by the drift to the south-west, towards 
the Virgin Isles, Porto Rico, &c., until they fall into the great equato- 

rial current. Mr. Mossman entered at considerable length upon the 
much-disputed question of the origin and mode of growth of Sargas: 
sum, and detailed the opinions of the various botanists and travellers 
who had written on the subject. He remarked that there was a great 
want of observations on this subject by really scientific botanists, as 
many facts bearing on the question rest solely on the authority of 
travellers unacquainted with botany, and therefore not commanding 
implicit reliance. He concluded by reading a letter addressed by 
Dr. Robert Brown, President of the Linnean Society, to Admiral Sir 
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Francis Beaufort, for communication to Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, which has been laid before the Linnean Society [see Phytol. 
iv. 28]. In illustration of his paper Mr. Mossman exhibited a fine 
specimen of Sargassum bacciferum, and presented the same to the 
Society’s herbarium. | 
Dr. Greville remarked that Mr. Mossman had given a very full and 
complete account of all that was known relative to this sea-weed. Dr: 
G. believed that the gulf-weed was, no doubt, at some period of its 
existence attached to rocks, as indicated by its disk-like root. These 
so-called roots of sea-weeds, however, he thought, only acted as hold- 
fasts (crampons), and were not the organs of absorption as in ordinary 
plants. Sea-weeds absorbed throughout their whole substance, and 
the use of their roots was to allow them to grow in favourable circum- 
stances for taking up nourishment. He considered that it was highly 
probable that the gulf-weed increased by lateral shoots when floating 
in the sea. This he was the more disposed to believe, from what he 
had seen in the case of Fucus Mackaii. He had observed this sea- 
weed on the coast of Skye, and on various parts of the west coast of 
Scotland, northwards as far as Cape Wrath, filling up bays at certain 
| seasons, and growing with its branches upright, in loose mud, without 
any attachment. Among thousands of such plants, forming a close 
meadow of sea-weeds, he was not able to find a trace of roots. The 
plants seemed to thrive and vegetate luxuriantly. 


2. On the Correspondence between the Angles formed by the Veins 
of the Leaves, and those formed by the Branches of the Stem; by Mr. 
William Mitchell, Edzell (communicated by the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh). 
Having been informed that the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh had thrown out the 
idea that a plant, considered morphologically, may be regarded as a 
unity ; and, in proof of this view, had produced many examples 
among forest trees, pointing to the similarity of the ramification of 
the branches and the venation of the leaves, the general correspon- 
dence of the angles in both, and the agreement of the form of the leaf, 
or leafage from one point, with that of the whole tree; I felt inclined 
to test the truth of the theory, so far as I was able, by its application 
to herbaceous plants. For this purpose I examined a great number 
of these plants, and found the results, generally, the same as those 
given in the following list, which contains a few of the most carefully- 
measured of our common wild flowers :— 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). The angle which the branches of this 
plant makes with the stem is 45 deg., and it is equal to that which 
the side veins of the leaf make with the central vein. In the other 
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examples we shall express the two equal angles by the term “ normal 
angle.” | 

Eyebright (Euphrasia officinalis). Normal angle 45 deg., average. 

Scabious (Scabiosa succisa). N. a. 40 deg. upper branches and 
veins ; 35 deg. lower veins and root-leaves. 

Knapweed (Centaurea nigra). N. a. 55 deg., average. The veins 
at the base of the leaf run alongside the middle vein; and, in keeping 
with this, the plant has a tendency to send off several branches from 
the root, with tufts of root-leaves. This arrangement seems to be 
carried out in the ribbed leaves, and whorls of root-leaves and flower- 
stalks, of the plautains, such as our well-known ribwort. | 

Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis). N. a. 60 deg. 

Meadow-sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria). N.a. 35 deg. ; terminal branches 
and veins somewhat less. 

Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris). N. a. 30 deg. 

Gentian (Gentiana campestris). N. a. about 20 deg. 

Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum). N. a. 35 deg. 

Speedwell (Veronica Beccabunga). N. a. 45 deg. 

Buckwheat (Polygonum Persicaria [? Fagopyrum.—Ed.]): N. a. 
40 deg. 

Hawkbit (Apargia autumnalis). N. a. about 50 deg. 

Thistle (Carduus arvensis). N. a. 35 deg. 

Nipplewort (Lapsana communis). N. a. about 40 deg. 

Dead-nettle (Lamium album and purpureum). N. a. 45 deg. 
average. 

Avens (Geum urbanum). N. a. 35 deg., average. 

Vetch (Vicia lutea). N. a. for branches and leaflets about 45 deg. 

Millfoil (Achillea Millefolium). N.a. for branches and divisions 
of leaflets 35 deg. 

Speedwell (Veronica Chamedrys). N. a. varies from 35 deg. to 45 
deg. | 

Wood Sage (Teucrium Scorodonia). N. a. 35 deg. 

Chervil (Anthriscus sylvestris). N. a. about 45 deg. 

Mint (Mentha arvensis). N. a. 40 deg., average. | 

Nettle (Urtica wrens). N. a. 49 deg. The leaf, besides, Les seve-" 
ral principal veins springing from the base, which are represented by 
a bushy stemage at the root. 

Atriplex (Atriplex patula). N. a. 45 deg., average. | 

The angles, as given above, have been deduced from measurement 
of numerous specimens, in different localities; and where the word 
“ average” is added, it is to be understood that the angles of branches 
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and veins of leaves vary equally, and the one stated is taken about 
the middle of the plant and the middle of the leaf. There are many 
plants, the leaves and branches, or leaf-stalks, of which are triplicates, 
such as trefoil, wood-sorrel, wild strawberry, wood anemone, Tussi- 
lago, &c. Others, having whorled leaves, or the leaf rounded, present 
a similar arrangement in the stemage, or an approach to it. Bed- 
straw, field madder, corn spurry, &c., are examples of the first, and 
geraniums, ranunculuses, the marsh-penny, the marsh-marigold, and 
tormentil of the second. Stemless plants seem to be most difficult to 
bring within the scope of the analogy in question; and this, I think, 
might easily be accounted for; but in the mean time I shall not 
enlarge. 

Assuming the foregoing observations to have been accurately made, 
it would appear that Dr. M‘Cosh’s views are borne out by Nature in a 
very remarkable manner, and demand still further investigation. 
Much, no doubt, remains to be done in the study of vegetable mor- 
phology ;. and it strikes me that this is an advance in the proper 
direction. We find in plants divisions and subdivisions carried out 
with surprising regularitv, so as often to give the leaf, or leafage, a 
form resembling that of the whole plant ; and we find, on measuring 
these successive divisions, that equal angles have generally been 
maintained throughout. Hence we can scarcely resist the conclusion 
that a plant is a unity, all its parts being formed after the same model. 
It is in strict uniformity with that beautiful connexion which subsists 
between unity and diversity in the works of Nature, that there should 
be fundamental forms in the vegetable as well as in the mineral king- 
dom. In crystals we see variety produced by combinations of forms 
which may all be referred to one in each crystal, as a base, or type; 
and still further, that the edges and faces of consecutive forms in these 
combinations have equal angles; and in vegetables, I conceive, we 
may see the same, by modifications, in each of one fundamental form, 
and that the leaf. May we not also see that the alternate process, by 
which the face of one simple form of crystallization assumes the posi- 
tion of the edge of another to which it is immediately related, is 
represented in the ramification of a plant, and some of its peculiarities 
marked by the measurement of the spiral thread? Be this as it may, 
an equality of angles does certainly predominate in the vegetable 
kingdom ; and it may not be too fanciful to suppose that we shall yet 
have a classification of vegetable forms similar to that of our systems 
of crystallization, in which the normal angle will form a leading cha- 
racteristic in the determination of species. 
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In sending the paper Dr. M‘Cosh writes as follows :— 

“ For the last six weeks or two months I have been prosecuting my 
inquiries; and the result is a firm conviction that there is a truth dis- 
covered by me, though I am not sure that I have arrived at the cor- 
rect expression of it. In July I talked with considerable hesitation of 
the angular measurements submitted by me. Some of them were not 
made upon a sufficiently large induction. I can now state, with great 
confidence, that there is a most wonderful correspondence of the 
angle of the venation of the leaf with the angle of ramification of the 
stems. I can now measure the angle of the tree with great ease. In 
my first attempts I tried fully-grown trees; but the result was far 
from being satisfactory, as the angle is modified by the weight of the 
branches. Then I tried the young tree,—the tree pretty fully grown, 
but whose branches had not been bent. This was my method in July. 
My common plan now is to take a freely-growing branch from a 

healthy tree, and measure the angle of the branchlets. The careful 
measurement of a few such branches will give the normal angle of 
ramification; and it will be found to be much the same as the angle 
of venation. I have now a Jarge body of facts on that subject in my 
note-book, but I am not to trouble you with them at present. I have 
occasionally met with difficulties, but no contradictions. As an illus- 
tration of my difficulties, I may mention that in old, decaying trees 
the angle even of the lateral branches is wider than the normal angles. 
I have also an idea that all spines are at a wide angle, and that 
- branches tending to become spines are at a wider angle than the nor- 
mal one. But instead of forwarding my own observations, I enclose 
a set of observations, made with instruments, by Mr. Mitchell, upon 
herbaceous plants. Mr. Mitchell is a schoolmaster at Edzell, about 
six miles from this. He is possessed of extensive scientific know- 
ledge, and is a respectable botanist. His own researches in crystal- 
lography led him to set high value on angles; and he took up my 
theory heartily, and has been pursuing the investigation in his own 
way. He has handed me the results. I take the liberty of forward- 
ing them to you. I confess I am anxious to keep the matter before 
the public; and I should like Mr. Mitchell’s researches to be made 
known. He is quite willing that they should be so, and gives his 
name openly, and with great confidence that his statements will bear 
investigation.” 


3. Tables illustrative of the Morphology of Plants ;. by the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Cosh, Brechin. 
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I. Woody plants whose leaves have little or no petiole, and which 
have branches along the axis from near the root. 


Boxwood Holly Beecht 

Privet Philadelphus Oak 

Bay laurel Laurustinus Elm 

Portugal laurel* Arbutus Alder (very small) 


II. Woody plants whose leaves have a pretty long petiole, and 


which have a pretty considerable extent of unbranched axis from the 
root upwards. | 


Cherry Sycamore Laburnum 

Apple Maple Birch 

Pear Horse chestnut Lilac 

Lime | Service-tree 

I cannot say how this law applies to plants which have not a woody 
structure. 


III. Plants whose leaves have several ribs, or main veins, proceed- 


ing from the base of the leaf, and whose branches tend to whorl 
round the axis. 


Sycamore Nettle 
Maple Ground ivy Aichemilla 
Currant Pelargonium Mallow 
Gooseberry Geranium Potentilla 
| Guelder rose Hollyhock Tussilago 
| Philadelphus Rhubarb Cineraria 
| Vine | Indian cress Violet 


IV. Plants with separate leaves, or leaflets, coming off from nearly 
one point, and with branches of a similar kind. 


| Laburnum (leaflets in threes) Common barberry Ranunculus 
| Broom (leaflets in threes)  Alchemilla alpina Fuchsia 

| Rhododendron ponticum = Lupin Columbine 

| | 


| Azalea (tendency to verticil- Wood Anemone 
lation in the leaves) 


In speaking of whorled branches I mean that either the leaf-stalk 


or the branches, properly so called, one or both, tend to whorl round 
the axis. 


V. Plants of which the branches and the veins of the leaves go off 
at the same angle. 


* The Portugal laurel has a short petiole, and also a short, unbranched axis. 


+ The beech and oak are acknowledged by all woodmen to be branched from the 
root, or near the root, when growing freely. 
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Trees. 

Deg. Deg. | Deg 
Horse chestnut . . 50.55 Privet . . . . . 50 Rose 50 
Service-tree . . . . 48 Bird cherry. . . 60.64 Sycamore. . . . 45 
White lilac (at widest) . 58 Hazel . . . . 42.43 Ash. | 60 
Broad-leaved spindle-tree 40 Jessamine . . . 40.45 Elm. 50 
Raspberry . . . . . 42 Mountainash. . . 45 Alder 50 
Portugal laurel . . 50.60 Rhododendron. . . 70 Box. ies 0 
Laburnum (sml. branches) 60 Red dog-wood. . . 45 Beech . . . . . 45 
Gray willow . . . 60.64 Osier willow . . 45.50 Orange . . . . 255 
Pyrus domestica : . . 35 Guelder rose . . . 45 Birch . . . . 48.35 


Herbaceous Plants. 


Deg. Deg. Deg. 
China Aster. . . . 2830 Marigold . . . 3848 Lupin . . . . 40.44 
Antirrhinum . . . 28.30 Rose willow . . 30.35 Phlox... . 40.48 
Ten-week stock . . 35.38 Zinnia . . . . 23.25 Poppy. . . . 20.25 
Xeranthemum lucidum 18.20 Fuchsia. . .: . . 60 Verbena . . . 35.38 
Solidago Virgaurea . . 30 Valerian. . . . . 25 Columbine . . 25.28 
Clarkia elegans . . 36.40 Salvia (red). . . . 35 Mallow. . . . 36.38 
Queen of the meadow 30.35 Pentstemon. . . . 38 Alonsoa. . . . 38.40 


Wild geranium +». . 50.64 


In the leaves of many trees the small veins come off at a wider 
angle than the large veins. But it may be observed, too, that in 
many trees the small branches come off at a wider angle than the 
large branches, as in the oak, for instance. What woodmen in this 
part of the country call spray seems in the tree to correspond to the 
small veins in the leaf. 

_ Dr. M‘Cosh likewise added the following notes on the measurement 
of angles, &c. :— 

1. The instrument employed is the old goniometer, being a semi- 
circle graduated with a movable index. 

2. The angle of the leaf can easily be measured. The angles of 
the branches of herbaceous plants can easily be taken in autumn. It 
is more difficult to determine the normal angles of trees. It can be 
done either by taking a young tree not bent with the wind, or twisted 
by the weight of its own branches; or, better still, by taking the 
freely-growing branch of a healthy tree, and measuring the angle of 
tts branchlets, the most of which will be found within a few degrees — 
above or below the normal angle. 

3. In measuring the angle of ramification, take the axis below the 
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branch exclusively, and not the axis above the place at which the 
branch goes off. 

4. It is to be observed that on most plants the angle widens as we 
ascend from the base to the middle, and then narrows rapidly as we 
ascend from the middle to the apex. This is the case both with the 
branches nf the plant and the veins of the leaves ; but in some cases 
the angle is widest at the foot and narrows as we ascend. Thus the 
birch begins at nearly 50 deg., and speedily comes down to 35 and 
even 30 deg. The Salvia (red) begins at 45 deg., and speedily reaches 
its average of 35 deg. The white lilac begins at 58 deg., and comes 
down to 50 and 45 deg. The same holds of some, but not all, kinds 
of poplar. In the above table the angle taken is supposed to be the 
average of those fully developed, being commonly the third or fourth 
from the base of the leaf. 

5. In plants with spines. All spines and branches tending to be- 
come spines have an angle wider than the normal one. Have not old, 
decaying trees the same ? : 

6. Exceptions.—While I am convinced of the general tendency of 
the stemage and leafage to take the same form, I am prepared to be- 
lieve that there may be exceptions. I am inclined to think that the 
exceptions will fall under the following rule :—The genus, as a whole, 
will have a correspondence between leaf and branch; and most of the 
species under the genus will vary in leaf when they depart in branch 
from the normal form ; but there will be found varieties of a singular 
description (I suspect some kinds of poplar), especially monsters, 


which will differ from the genus in the stem, while they retain the 
generic leaf, or vice versd. 


4, £On Fossil Woods from Antigua and Australia ÿ by R. Bryson, 
Esq. Mr. Bryson exhibited specimens of silicified woods from An- 
tigua and Australia, the former being both exogenous and endoge- 
nous, while the latter were coniferous. Some of the specimens were 
about a foot in diameter, and were beautifully polished by Mr. Young. 
Mr. Bryson made some remarks on the process of silicification, and 
pointed out ihe difference of appearance presented by the woods. 
Some were completely opalized and hard throughout; others had por- 
tions, either external or internal, which were less completely silicified, 
and in a friable state. In this latter state the Australian woods 


showed the coniferous structure, while the opalized forms did not 
show disks under the microscope. 
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. Mr. Thomas Anderson exhibited several fossil leaves from the ter- 
tiary formation, belonging to dicotyledonous plants. 

_ Mr. James B. Davies exhibited the following specimens from Mr. 
Lawson, jun., who remarked, in a letter accompanying them, “ I send 
a few specimens of novelties which may perhaps be interesting to 
some of the members :—Some new varieties of curiously-marked kid- 
ney beans from Portugal; new turnips and radish from France (the 
white variety is the earliest I have ever heard of, being ready in three 
weeks, I understand) ; specimens of the Bromus Schraderi and Cana- 
densis, showing very abundant foliage at this season (this grass has 
been long known to botanists, but there seems great difficulty in 
making our agricultural friends believe in its value); Isatis Indigotica, 
as employed in China for dyeing tea.” | 

Mr. Fortune remarked that the early turnip was common in China, 
and had probably been imported into France, whence Mr. Lawson 
had obtained it. 

Mr. Davies also exhibited specimens of Elymus hordeiformis affected 
with ergot, and a variety of Elymus Canadensis with a branching spike 
of several heads. 

Mr. Stark exhibited growing specimens of Portugese plants, amongst 
which was a beautiful species of Linaria, apparently allied te L. supina 
or L. alpina, but with large flowers, of a rich purple. 

At the request of the President, Mr. Fortune gave some interesting 
information relative to the manufacture of tea in China, and also in 
regard to the tea plantations belonging to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany in the Himalaya. 

_ Daniel Oliver, jun., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was elected an Ordi- 
nary Fellow. Six candidates were proposed for election at the next 
meeting, which will take place on the second Thursday of December. 

Thursday, December 11, 1851 — Professor Balfour, President, in 
the chair. 

The following donations were announced :—A very large and valu- 
able collection of Fungi from Dr. Greville; British plants from Mr. 
Thomas Moore, Botanic Garden, Chelsea, aid Mr. Withers, Bath ; 
‘ Botanical Gazette,’ from the Editor. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited the following donations, presented to the 
museum at the Botanic Garden by Dr. Alexander Hunter, Madras :— 
1. Fibres of the Musa paradisaica, or plantain; 2. Cord made from 
the fibres of that plant; 3. Paper made from the fibres of the same © 
plant; 4. Various kinds of caoutchouc, procured from Ficus indica, 
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_ sections of woods. From Dr. Scott, Dean Terrace :—Two legumes 
from Madeira. From Mr. M‘Nab, Botanic Garden :—A large collec- 
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F. religiosa, F. racemosa, and milk-hedge (perhaps Euphorbia sp.). 
From Lady Harvey, Carlton Terrace :—Miscellaneous capsules, and 


tion of seeds, cones, and sections of woods, being the nucleus of a 
private collection, and now given over to the museum, in all 180 spe- 
cimens. From Mr. James Laing:— Two legumes from Calcutta. 
From Mr. William Baxter, Riccarton :—A monstrous branch of Pinus 
Pinaster, blown down at Riccarton, by the late gale. 

Mr. George R. Tate exhibited an interesting series of plants from 
Northumberland, which he presented to the Society, including Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus and other rare species. 

Mr. G. Lawson exhibited growing plants of the recently-discovered 
Potamogeton Trichoides, which he had some time ago received through 
the kindness of the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, from the station at Swardes- 
ton, Norfolk. He likewise exhibited fresh specimens of the fruit of 
this species, and pointed out the specific character afforded by the 
prominent tubercle on the “inner” edge of the fruit. “ Fr. often ver- 
rucose on the back and with a tubercle on each side at its base” (Bab.. 
Man. 3rd ed.). In a letter accompanying the plant Mr. Trimmer 
remarked :—* There is every reason, I think, to consider Potamogeton 
Trichoides not introduced, but native, at the Framlingham, Earl, and 
Swardeston stations. I have known for the last three years of the 
plant existing in the latter station, but could never till July in the 
present year meet with fruit on it, and even then only a very few spe- 
cimens, under a dozen.” 

Dr. Balfour read a letter from Dr. Dickie, mentioning the occur- 
rence of Carex rigida close by the sea, within reach of the spray, on 
Downpatrick Head; also the occurrence of Hieracium nigrescens ? 
and Hypnum rufescens on Ben Bulben. 

Dr. Balfour also read a letter from Mr. James Backhouse, jun., 
York, in which he states that he has fairly proved the Hieracium 
plumbeum of Fries to be a British plant. “ It grows on Falcon Clints, 
in Teesdale. Having had an opportunity of examining specimens of 
the Norwegian Hieracia during the past summer, partly by collecting 
personally, and partly through the kind assistance of Professor Blytt, 
of Christiania (from whom I have received a large dried collection), I 
am able satisfactorily to identify the above-mentioned plant, which 
has all the appearance of a good and distinct species. It is most 


nearly allied to H. cesium, but differs strongly in having more trun- 


cate involucres, with broad-based, acuminate, apiculate scales, of a 
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dark colour, margined with green; also in the involucres and peduncles 
being almost or entirely destitute of stellate pubescence. H. cesium, 
from the same place, and from Cronkley Scar, has narrow, acute 
involucral scales, and usuaily a /arge amount of stellate down on the 
peduncles and involucres. H. plumbeum flowers ve: early (say 
about July), while H. cesium is in perfection or nearly so in Septem- 
ber. I have the plant in cultivation from Falcon Clints; and under 
these circumstances it becomes still more dissimilar. It agrees well 
with my Norwegian specimens, and still better than they do with the 
description in Fries’s ‘ Monograph.’ ” 

Mr. M‘Nab read the following extract of a letter from Dr. Gilbert 
_M‘Nab, dated Jamaica, November 1, 1851 :—“ Some time ago I sent 
you some dried specimens of a small plant, which I supposed was a 
floating aquatic fern; but since I wrote you I have discovered what 
itis. In the water-tank in my garden is a very large and luxuriant 
plant of the Nymphæa ampla, which seeds very freely. The seeds 
are surrounded by a spongy-looking arillus, which floats to the sur- 
face all those that get disengaged from the mud, where the capsule is 
ripened ; and whilst floating on the surface they there vegetate, and 
after a time sink and take root in the mud. The small, leaf-looking 
bodies are the submersed leaves of the plant; they are of a similar 
shape, but totally different in texture from the floating leaves. I also 
notice in the N. ampla what I have never seen in any of the family, 
viz., that it produces as many purely male flowers as it does herma- 
phrodite. I have not yet seen any purely female flower, although I 
dare say I shall. 1 was thinking of putting some up in brine, as they 
may be interesting.” 

Mr. M‘Nab also read the following extract of a letter from Mr. John 
Goldie, Ayr, Canada West (late of Ayrshire) :—“‘ I observed in. the 
‘North British Agriculturist’ that at one of your botanical meetings 
there was a discussion about what kind of trees were generally struck 
with lightning. Since I came here I have learned something on that 
subject. One morning no less than four trees were struck by light- 
ning within three miles of this place, one of them close at hand. Of 
the four trees alluded to all were gigantic specimens of the Weymouth 
pine (Pinus Strobus). Indeed, I may say that I do not recollect 
seeing any other sort of tree being injured by lightning in this part of 
the country. Whether this occurs from the pine being taller and more 
pointed than any other of the trees here, or from any other cause, I 
shall not presume to say. In all the lightning-struck trees which I 
have examined the electric fluid proceeded from the top to the root, 
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following the grain of the wood, and cutting out the bark two or three 
inches in breadth all the way, as if it had been scooped out with a 
gouge.” 

Mr. M‘Nab likewise laid before the meeting a list of temperatures, 
as observed by the thermometer in the Botanic Garden, from the 1st 
to the 9th of November. | 

The following papers were read : — 


1. ‘ Notice of a New British Viola >? by Charles C. Babington, M.A. 
In this communication Mr. Babington stated that he had obtained a 
new species of violet from Mr. A. G. More, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who gathered it in June, 1851, in peaty ground in Garry-land 
Wood, near Gort, county Galway. Mr. Babington remarks that it is 
only recently we have learned, from the writings of Fries and of Gre- 
nier, to distinguish the several species of violet which have been con- 
founded under the name of Viola lactea, Sm., and that we have dis- 
covered the necessity of separating those possessing rhizomes from 
the non-rhizomatous species. The species called Viola stagnina is the 
only known British representative of the former. The present spe- 
cies is allied to it, and is probably one of those with rhizomes. It is 
the Viola stricta of Hornemann ; and the following are its characters: 
—Anther-spur short, broadly lancet-shaped, blunt, almost twice as 
long as broad ; corolla-spur short, blunt, green; leaves cordate-ovate ; 
petioles winged at the top; stipules oblong-lanceolate, leaf-like, 
inciso-serrate, ($) shorter than the petioles, ‘on the middle of the 
stem ;’ primary and lateral stems flowering and elongated. The plant 
is far more nearly allied to Viola stagnina than to any of our other 
violets ; but the green colour of the corolla-spur, the differently- 
shaped leaves, and remarkably different stipules clearly distinguish it. 
The short corolla-spur, and also that of the anthers, are sufficient to 
separate it from Viola canina. 


2. ‘On the Fuchsia, considered Morphologically > by the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Cosh, Brechin. The branches of the Fuchsia whorl round the 
axis. I have selected a species which whorls in threes. In this 
plant I find that the leaves also come off in triplets. I cut a freely- 
growing branch, and found it to have twenty-four branches, which, 
when measured, were as follows :—1st whorl, 63.56.60 ; 2nd whorl, 
51.60.56 ; 8rd whorl, 63.60.58 ; 4th whorl, 60.57.60; 5th whorl, 58. 
62.62; 6th whorl, 65.60.57 ; 7th whorl, 85.62.60 ; 8th whorl, 58.60.58. 
The normal angle of the branches is therefore about 60°. On mea- 
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suring the leaf I find it to be 50°. Any freely-growing branch would 
give substantially the same resuit. I now endeavoured to find whe- 
ther the curve of the branchlets and the curve of the vein corresponded. _ 
The eye at once said they were the same ; but I wished to have cor- 
rect measurements. This I found to be difficult, inasmuch as the 
stems are so much larger than the veins, which renders it impossible 
directly to compare them. Thus it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine the relative length of the two, so as to take a proportional mea- 
surement. It occurred to me to try and find the law of the ordinates 
of the curves, and thus inquire if they corresponded, which I found 
to be the case, the result showing that the ordinates increased by 
equal increments in equal spaces, and that the increment is to 
the absciss. This, then, was the simple law of the curve of the 
branch. I then proceeded to examine the curve of the vein on the 
same principle, and found it to obey the very same law of equal 
increment in equal spaces. This seemed to me a demonstration of 
the identity of the curve of branch aud leaf. 


- 8. ‘On Monstrosities of the Dandelion and common Clover, ob- 
served near Turin; by Charles Murchison, M.D., British Embassy 
at Turin. 1n this communication Dr. Murchison noticed the occur- 
rence of a peculiar state of the common dandelion, in which each of 
the ligulate fiorets was supported on an apparent stalk of its own, this 
stalk being hollow, and probably an elongated, abortive state of the 
fruit, as indicated by the pappus being at the apex. Some of the hol- 
low stalks showed a tendency to adhere together. In another mon- 
strosity of the same plant the flower-stalk divided, immediately within 
the involucre, into twenty-one tubular pedicels, some of them two 
inches long, each bearing a small cluster of tubular florets. The 
inflorescence thus had the appearance of a compound umbel rather 
than of a capitulum. A general involucre surrounded the pedicels, 
and a partial involucre existed at the point where the smaller heads 
of tubular flowers were given off. At the base of the pedicels, within 
the general involucre, a few sessile, ligulate florets were produced. 
The monstrosity of the common clover consisted in the conversion of 
all the parts into green leaves. Each little flower had a tubular calyx, 
divided into five unequal segments; and within this were from ten to 
twenty spathulate, green leaflets, supported on long stalks. The leaf- 
lets varied in length, from three to six or eight lines. The pistil pro- 
truded a great way beyond the flower, measuring sometimes an inch 
in length, and supporting a green leaf, either simple or variously 
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divided. Dr. Murchison noticed that many entire clover-fields in the 
neighbourhood of Turin scarcely contained a single head of flowers, 
and that the farmers there have this season complained generally of 
the failure of the clover-seed. The paper was illustrated by drawings 
and dissections. 


4. On the Flora of Bonn, on the Rhine; by G.'S. Blackie, &sq. 
The author noticed some of the objects of interest, in a botanical 
point of view, in the neighbourhood of Bonn, including the Botanic 
Garden, and the Museum of Natural History at Poppelsdorf, remark- 
ing particularly upon the geological collection, containing many 
interesting specimens, some of which were from brown-coal pits at 
Friesdorf, three miles distant. “ The stratum at Friesdorf is, in fact, 
a forest, buried at an exceedingly remote period, and now converted 
into brown coal. The trunks of trees lie in beds of clay and sand, 
and are found in various stages, from the perfect fossil tree, in which 
the form and structure are plainly visible, to this coal. The layers of 
coal alternate with layers of aluminous earth, which furnishes mate- 
rials for a large alum work, on the same hill. This coal also yields 
the pigment known by the name of burnt umber, or Cologne earth. 
At Putzberg, near Friesdorf, trunks of trees ten, and even twelve, feet 
in diameter have been frequently found.” The author then proceeded 
to remark :—“ Bonn possesses a salubrious climate, severe winter, 


early spring, and very warm summer. - It stands near the head of that | 


immense plain which extends from the seven mountains to Rotter- 
dam. There are no very high hills in the neighbourhood, except the 
Drachenfeis and its six brothers, eight or nine miles up the river, 
though between Bonn and these seven mountains the country is gra- 
dually rising, and below Bonn there is hardly a hillock. Many of 
the smaller heights, if not covered by vineyards, are clothed with 
forests of short, stunted trees, and inhabited by deer, roe, and even, 
though very rarely, by the wild boar. The soil of the country is in 
general rich, though in many places very stony. The whole country 
has been formed by volcanic agency, and consists of lava, trachyte, 
and basalt; and one or two of the hills are plainly extinct volcanoes, 
more especially that of Rodeberg, which is opposite the seven moun- 
tains. This is one of the largest extinct volcanoes on the Rhine. It 
has a circular crater about a quarter of an English mile in diameter, 
and 100 feet deep; and great quantities of tufa and scoriæ are found 
in and around it. The country is under a high state of cultivation, 


and the hills are drained and cultivated to their summits. Many. of 
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the fields yield two crops in the year. One great want is the entire 
absence of pasture, for all animals are fed at home, and never put out: 
to graze. The appearance of the country, on this account chiefly, is 
curious to an English eye, as instead of fine, large fields, they have 
small patches of different crops, of one or two acres in extent, grow- 
ing side by side, without hedge, fence, or tree, giving a patch-work 
appearance to the whole, which does not at all add to the picturesque 
character of the scenery, and indeed, after the fine trees and hedye- 
rows of old England, makes the country look plain. These small 
crops, however, have this advantage,—that as in that country there 
are mostly small farmers, one crop failing they have one or two more 
to rely on. 

‘“ The chief plants cultivated near Bonn are rye, wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, cabbage (grown near the towns and villages, chiefly for sauer 
kraut), rich grasses and clover (for the cattle), Ervum Lens, the hop 
(Humulus Lupulus), Valerianella olitoria, Brassica oleracea, Rapa 
and Napus, buckwheat, hemp and flax (rarely), and the vine; and 
among cultivated trees Robinia Pseud-Acacia (brought from North 
America) and Æsculus Hippocastanum (introduced first at Vienna, 
from the East Indies, in 1575) are most universal. It is astonishing 
to remark the perseverence and diligence with which the vine is culti- 
vated. On the almost perpendicular banks of the Rhine, between 
Mayence and Coblentz, or nearer Bonn, the steep heights of the val- 


ley of the Ahr are cultivated to their summits, soil being carried up 


the rocks by means of ladders, and placed in baskets fixed on ledges 
of the rock, and then dyked round, Jest the wind and rain should 
carry off the plants. In this Ahr valley there are hills higher than 
Arthur’s Seat, cultivated to their peaks in this way, a specimen of 
industry rivalling even that of the sands of Holland. 

“The vine is not properly a native of this country, having come 
from the southern parts of Europe ; but it has in some places escaped 
. from cultivation, and appears wild, and is even held to be so by some 
authors. | 

“Further up the Rhine, towards Mayence and Frankfurt, the cli- 
mate is warmer; and, on account of the absence of heights, the culti- 
vation of the vine almost ceases, while tobacco and Indian maize are 
grown in abundance. Some authors think that Nicotiana Tabacum, 
latissima, and rustica, are true natives of the Rhine’s course; but I 
fear that, like the vine and other plants, they have been introduced. 
_ for cultivation, and have now and then escaped. My specimens of 

‘this plant were-collected on the banks of the Maine, near Frankfurt, 
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far from any tobacco plantation. The only difference which it seems 
to bear from the cultivated plant is in height, a circumstance easily 
explained. Though much tobacco is grown on this part of the Rhine, 
the greater part of that smoked in Germany comes from Holland, 
where the rich, damp soil is very favourable to it, though it very soon 
a soil. 

“TI commenced my excursions early in May, immediately after my 
arrival in Bonn, the first being made to the Kreutzberg, a sacred, 
wooded hill, a mile or two distant. In the woods here I found that 
all the earlier flowers—the hyacinth, anemone, celandine, periwinkle, 
and the like, which had hardly flowered when I left Scotland—were 
gone, and were succeeded by a new series, the woods being full of 
the lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis) and Solemon’s seal (C. 
multiflora), and also, in great abundance, an entire stranger, which I 
found to be Maianthemum bifolium, DC. Phyteuma nigrum, a spe- 
cies not found in Britain, was the next observed, and is distinguished 
by its dark violet flowers and linear bracts. Erica Tetralix was already 
pretty frequent. E. cinerea, on the other hand, is very rare, the only 
authentic habitat for it in North and Middle Germany being at Dol- 
lendorf, near Bonn ; but there it is now extinct, having been carried 
off by botanists. Ulex Europæus also, though found at Holstein, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, is not found so far south. The next plants I 
found were Valerianella olitoria and carinata, and Genista pilosa, dis- 
tinguished by its want of thorns, its woody stem, hairy pods, and 
under side of leaf silky. All the vineyards were full of Ornithogalum 
umbellatum, and, growing along with it, Euphorbia Cyparissias and 
Ksula, Holosteum umbellatum, and Asclepias vincetoxicum, Z. The 
latter is common in Germany. On the hills I also found Lithosper- 
mum purpureo-cæruleum and Cerastium brachypetalum, two plants 
characteristic of the flora. The Cerastium is readily distinguished by 
its grayish-green colour, with long, gray hairs, and flower-stalks two 
or three times longer than the calyx. 

“ Later in the month I visited the Drachenfels, and the rest of the 
seven mountains. On the summit of the first I found Alyssum mon- 
tanum. Alyssum calycinum also is universal over the country, and 
almost as common as Sisymbrium officinale, and grows commonly to 
about one-half or maté fourths of a eared and frequently to a foot and 
upwards. 

“In the woods were Lonicera Xylosteum (in great abundance), Paris 
quadrifolia (often with five or six leaves), Euphorbia dulcis (a rare 
species), Rhamnus Frangula, and Plantago media. In the immediate 
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vicinity of Bonn I found Trifolium incarnatum, Hydrocharis Morsus- 
Rane, Iris sibirica, Orchis Morio, Euphorbia platyphylla, Genista 
germanica, sagittalis and tinctoria, and Carex Œderi and Schreberi. 
“ As the month of June came in the rocks and walls were covered 
with various species of Sedum, of which S. album was the most com- 
mon; and six or seven species of Campanula came in flower. Near 
Rheineek I then found Asarum Europæum and Helleborus fœtidus ; 
and near Bonn, Aristolochia Clematitis. The lochs were covered with 
the white and yellow water-lilies; while Villarsia nymphæoides, Sa- 
gittaria, and other water plants were in great abundance. The spe- 
cies of Orobanche began to flower inJune. Orobanche major I found 


in almost every wood, being parasitical on the common broom, and 


particularly abundant up the side of Drachenfels, where it grew on 
every broom bush. The same was the case at Siegburg. .O. minor, 
parasitical upon Trifolium medium and pratense, is much rarer, though 
I found it more than once on the Rhine. At Obercassel, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bonn, on a stony bank of the Rhine, grew two other 
species, O. amethystea of Thuillier, or Eryngii of Duby, and O. Epi- 


thymum. These are perhaps the two rarest German species. The 


former, parasitical upon Eryngium campestre, is characterized chiefly 
by from three to six nerves on the calyx, and a tubular corolla, curved 
immediately from the base, otherwise straight; and the latter, a pa- 
rasite on thyme, has the lowest lip of the corolla twice as large as 
those at the side, besides curious hairs on the stigma. O. Hederæ, 
parasitical upon ivy, by many of the Germans considered a mere 
variety of minor, I found in the vicinity. _ 

“ I likewise obtained some interesting Orchideæ, but am sorry that 
I did not find Cypripedium Calceolus, having only once met with a 


withered specimen. At the same place I found Ophrys arachnites and 


_muscifera, together with Herminium Monorchis, Cephalanthera pal- 
lens, and Orchis militaris. Near Bonn I also found the bug Orchis 
(Orchis coriophora). At this time I found several very late specimens 
of Anemone Pulsatilla, Delphinium Consolida (truly wild), Coronilla 
varia, Stachys recta, Sisymbrium Sophia, Arnica montana, Spergula 


pentandra, and many.others. The banks of the Rhine were for miles 


covered with Ailium Schœnoprasum. A. victoralis I found only once. 
I also found a specimen of Monotropa Hypopitys, but am not in a 
position to reconcile the disputes respecting its reputed parasitism. 
I found other plants worthy of notice: Valerianella auricula and Mor- 
risonii, Polygala depressa, Hippocrepis comosa, and Mongar ger- 
manica. 
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“ The month of July came, and with it the evening primrose (Œno- 
thera biennis), which covered the shores of the Rhine and other rivers; 
also, though rarely, another species of Œnothera (muricata), having 
the lower leaves lancet-shaped. None of the species are natives of 
Europe, having been brought from Virginia, about 1614, and, escaping 
from gardens, appeared universally over the country, and now have 
the appearance of true natives. Euphorbia Gerardiana, Dianthus 
prolifer, Armeria, and Carthusianorum were now in abundance. The 
latter I have noticed seems to prefer particularly a soil of voleanic 
tufa, for wherever the tufa lies there I have constantly found the piant 
in most quantity. This is probably, however, only a coincidence. 
The species of Verbascum were also numerous around Bonn. I found 
V. Thapsus, Thapsiforme, nigrum, Blattaria, Lychnites, nigro-flocco- 
sum, and Thapsiforme-floccosum. Digitalis ochroleucum I found now 
and then rarely. On the tops of high hills I occasionally observed 
Bapleurum longifolium, and once B. rotundifolium. Along the shores 
of the Rhine near Bonn I picked Herniaria glabra, Corrigiola littora- 
lis, Saponaria vaccaria, and Calla palustris. About this time, too, the 
beautiful heads of Helichrysum arenarium, with which tombs are 
decked here, as well as in France, began to appear, accompanied fre- 
quently by Inula Britannica. Lepidium ruderale and graminifolium 
flower also at this time.. 

 Towards the end of my stay I looked at the ferns of the country. 
Of these there are a good number, but only one species (Struthiopteris 
germanica) that we have notin Britain, which, however, I did not find 
till my last day in Bonn. The ferns, generally, are not distributed so 
plentifully as in Britain. Osmunda regalis, Ophioglossum vulgatum, 


and Scolopendrium vulgare are pretty frequently found. Asplenium — 
septentrionale is very common, much more so than Ruta-muraria or 


Trichomanes. I found five Lycopodia, L. alpinum, clavatum, Selago, 
inundatum, and a common one there, though a stranger to us, L. 


chamæ-Cyparissias. I got the rare Woodsia hyperborea fer up the 


Rhine, in the vicinity of Bacharach.” 
Mr. Blackie exhibited specimens of the more interestin g species, 
and presented to the Society’s library a MS. catalogue of all the plants 
observed by him during his three months’ stay in the neighbourhood 
of Bonn, which contains 586 Dicotyledones, 175 Monocotyledones, 
and 28 Acotyledones, making a total of 789 species. 
5. ‘ Microscopical Observations on a kind of Paper made from Ve- 


getable Tissue » by John Matthews, Esq. Mr. Matthews stated that 


he had examined the specimen of paper presented at the last meeting 
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of the Society, and found that it exhibited beautiful cells, with sto- 
mata. It was therefore the cuticle of a plant; and from the quadran- 
gular stomata he was disposed to think that it was allied to Agave. 

Office-bearers were elected as follows for the ensuing vear :—Pre- 
sident: Dr. Seller. Vice-Presidents : Professor Fleming, Dr. Parnell, 
Professor Balfour, and Professor Christison. Councillors: Professor 
Goodsir, Mr. James Cunningham, Mr. William L. Lindsay, Mr. James 
M‘Nab, Mr. R. M. Stark, Dr. Lowe, Dr. Dobie, Mr. Charles Lawson, 
jun., Mr. Henry Paul, and Mr. W. O. Priestley. Honorary Secretary : 
Dr. Greville. Foreign Secretary: Dr. Douglas Maclagan. Auditor: 
Mr. Brand. Treasurer: Mr. Evans. Curator of the Museum: Mr. 
Thomas Anderson. Assistant Secretary and Curator: Mr. G. Lawson. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :—The Rev. George 
M‘Farline, Elizafield; Charles Jenner, Esq., Holland Lodge; Wil- 
liam Somerville Millar, Esq.; James Shorrock, Esq.; Charles Dy- 
cer, Esq.; and John Matthews, Esq. Mr. James B. Davies was 
elected an Associate. 


Several candidates were proposed for election at next meeting. 


Botanical Society of London. 


Saturday, November 29, 1851 (fifteenth Anniversary Meeting).— 
Thomas Moore, Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. 

Donations of British plants were announced from Mr. Hewett C. 
Watson, Mr. H. O. Stephens, the Rev. W. W. Hind, Mr. J. D. Sal- 
mon, Mr. T. Dutton, the Rev. A. Bloxam, the Rev. H. P. Marsham, 
and Mr. G. E. Dennes. 

The Secretary read the annual Report of the Council, from which 
it appeared that 17 new members had been elected since the last 
Anniversary Meeting, and that the Society consisted of 267 members. 
Great exertions had been made by the Herbarium Committee to ob- 
tain the rarer and more interesting plants ; and many valuable speci- 


- mens had been received for distribution to the members. “Great 


progress had been made by Mr. Syme, the Curator, in arranging the 
Society’s collections. The Report was unanimously adopted, after 
which a ballot took place for the Council for 1852, when J. E. Gray, 
Esq., F.R.S., was re-elected President; Mr. J. Reynolds, Treasurer ; 
Mr. T. Moore, Librarian ; and Mr. G. E. Dennes, Secretary. 
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Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., Mr. J. D. Salmon, and Mr. J. P. Norman 
were elected new members of the Council. Ey 


Friday, November 5, 1851.—Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.LS., V.P., in 
the chair. | 

The following dorations were announced :—‘ Proceedings of the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society,’ No. 6; presented by 
the Society. ‘Proceedings of the Portsmouth and Portsea Literary 
and Philosophical Society ; presented by the Society. ‘ Report of 
the Seventh General Meeting of Subscribers to the Lynn Museum ;’ 
presented by the Rev. J. Bransby. ‘Journal of the Statistical Society 
of London ;’ presented by the Society. ‘Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Transactions ; presented by the Pharmaceutical Society. ‘The 
Gardener's Magazine of Botany ;’ presented by the Editors. ‘ Me- 
morias de la Real Academia de Ciencias de Madrid ; presented by the 
Academy. British plants from Mr. R. Withers, Mr. J. Tatham, Rev. 
T. Butler, Mr. G. S. Gibson, Mr. J. Whittaker, Mr. J. G. Baker, Mrs. 
James, and Mr. J. T. Syme. 

The Chairman exhibited German specimens of Equisetum inunda- ‘f° 
tum, Lasch., considered by German botanists as a hybrid between E. 
limosum and E. arvense. 

Mr. J. T. Syme (Curator) read a notice of Sparganium natans, “Z.” 
Fr., which he considered distinct from 8. minimum, “ Bauh.” Fr., 
the plant commonly called by the former name. He remarked that 
Mr. Babington’s descriptions of these two plants, in the third edition 
of the ‘ Manual of British Botany,’ pointed out the distinctive charac- 
ters of each so clearly, that there was nothing of importance left to 
notice. He stated that he had seen the plant growing in several 
places in Braemar, in the Loch of Drum, Aberdeenshire, and near 
the Spittal of Glenshee, in Perthshire ; he had also seen specimens. 
collected by Mr. H. C. Watson, in Inverness-shire, and on Purbright 
Common, Surrey, and some, dated 1808, which had been gathered by. 
the Rev. D. Fleming, in Featholand Lake, North Mayine, in the 
mainland of Zetland. Mr. Syme presented a set of specimens of the 
plant to the herbarium of the Society.—G. E. D. 
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Notice of ‘A Manual of Botany ; being an Introduction to the Study 
‘of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. By 
JoHN Hutton Bazrour, M.D., F.L.S., F.R.S.E., Professor of Me- 
dicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edi- 
tion. London: John Joseph Griffin & Co. 1851. 


Also, a Review of the above, received as a kind of Handbill, but pub- 
lished in the “ North British Agriculturist) dated Wednesday, 
May 7, 1851. 


Also, a second Review of the same work, published in the * Monthly 
Medical Journal of Botany’ for June, 1851. 

Also, ‘ Singular Specimens of the Edinburgh Practice of Criticism. 
By Joxx JoserH GRIFFINX. London: John J. Griffin & Co. 1851.’ 


Also, * Letter to R. K. Greville; being an Answer to certain State- 


ments contained in a Pamphlet intituled ‘ Singular Practices, &c. 
By Joan Hutton Bazrour, M.D. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1851. 


THE volume of which the title stands at the head of the foregoing 
list was fully, fairly, and favourably reviewed in the ‘ Phytologist,’ as 
far back as July, 1849. The second edition differs from the first 
scarcely at all. There are a few alterations, it is true, but these con- 
sist almost entirely in the correction of unimportant errors of gram- 
mar and orthography, and a few of what among printers generally 
pass by the name of “ literals.’ 

Besides these trifling corrections, there is one, and only one, marked 
improvement, and that is the location of the Rhizanths. In the first 
edition this debatable group stands as order 163, between 162 Ne- 
penthaceæ and 164 Datiscaceæ, the three orders (162, 163, 164) being 
placed between two others, which will probably be more familiar to 
many English botanists, namely, Aristolochiaceæ and Empetraceæ. 
Yo all these four orders the Rhizanths have but little external or struc- 
tural resemblance. In the second edition the Rhizanths are placed 
between the Endogens and Acrogens, the orders being numbered 210 
Gramineæ, 211 Rhizantheæ, and 212 Equisetaceæ. By general con- 
sent the Rhizanths hold a dubious position in technical classification, 
having characters, as all systematic botanists agree, intermediate be- 
tween the phanerogamous and cryptogamous plants, though, on the 
whole, considerably nearer the former. This improvement is one of 
botanical importance, and exhibits the editor of the second edition 
as a more profound and trustworthy systematist than the author of the 
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first. Yet an unfortunate error, either of the pen or press, has marred 
the good effect of this improvement: the short line, “ Subclass 4. 
Rhizantheæ,” required before the name of the order Rhizantheæ, is 
omitted. Through this omission the Rhizanths are made to appear 
as a third order of the subclass Glumaceæ. This blunder is really of a 
serious character in a manual for students, because likely to cause con- 
fusion ofideas. But that it is a mere casual blunder is quite clear, since 
the intentional introduction of Rhizanths into the Glumaceæ would 
imply an amcunt of ignorance on the part of the editor which is incon- 
sistent with the greatly-improved position of the order, and which is 
nowhere displayeu throughout the volume. If, therefore, the first 
edition was worthy the commendation the ‘ Phytologist’ bestowed on 
it, the second is still more worthy of that commendation, since. ii 
possesses all the merits, but not all the faults, of the first; and this 
observation, be it understood, is made advisedly, and after referring 
to the various passages which the soi-disant critics have been pleased 
to cite as erroneous. Since, therefore, we cordially recommended the 
first edition of the Manual, and since we adhere to that commendation, 
as justified by the work itself, so it follows that the second edition, 
being an improvement on the first, has our cordial commendation also. 
We believe that a careful comparison of the Manual with Jussieu’s 
‘Cours Elémentaire” and Lindley’s ‘ Elements’ would rob the first of 
any very strong claim to the standing of an original work; still Dr. 
Balfour’s share in the work is very éreditable, and fully sufficient to 
warrant its bearing his name. 

Having in these few words disposed of the work itself, we are bound 
in etiquette to notice the reviews, those paper pellets which the pop- 
guns of Scottish critics have propelled into our sanctum. Of the 
first of these, the review signed “ Z.,” we have received no less than 
five copies, all of them printed as separate handbills, and kindly 
intended, no doubt, to save us the trouble of forming or expressing 
any views of our own. But if this were the ob'ect it has entirely 
failed, since we found something so curious in these effusions, that we 
would fain inquire, What is it all about? How is it that our Edin- — 
burgh friends, the especial friends, too, of Dr. Balfour, have so un- 
mercifully belaboured that gentleman’s book, while they speak of him 
as an injured man,—a man, it would seem, injured by the badness of 
his own book? Poor Professor! If thy reviewers could but have foreseen 
the effect produced by so industriously ferreting out, the errors of thy, 
book, they would surely have refrained from charging thy editorial suc- 


cessor with leaving thy blunders uncorrected! Well mayst thou exclaim, 
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“ Preserve me from my friends!” It has never been our lot to see 
the errors, the unimportant errors, of a book so elaborately hunted out 
and exposed, and yet all through good will to the author! And then 
they slyly inform us that the errors still deface the work ; not new 
errors, but the author’s old, original blunders. What bitter sarcasm ! 
_ The enunciation of these critics, stripped of verbiage and circumlo- 
cution, amounts simply to this :— 

Ist. That Dr. Balfour's Manual teems with blunders, which the new 
editor has not corrected. 

2nd. That the new editor has not worked up his subject to the pre- 
sent time. 

8rd. That the new editor has misplaced the Rhizanths. 

In reference to the first of these charges, we unhesitatingly admit 
that many corrections have been, and more — have been, made, 
and ought to have been made. 

On the second point we also admit that much has been left undone. 
We would however observe, that had the new edition contained any 
new matter it would have been scarcely fair that Dr. Balfour should 
have the blame or praise, since his name stands as sole author in both 
editions, and since, whatever may have been said to the contrary, it 
is perfectly clear that the book was and is his own production. 

On the third point, the location of the Rhizanths, the critics either 
know that the location is improved, or they are ignorant of botany. If 
the first, they have forfeited all claim to respect, by their comments 
on the subject ; if the last, they have no right to express any opinion 
at all. 

These reviews, emanating, as they do, from critics avowing the most 
friendly feeling for Dr. Balfour, and subsequently appropriated almost 
entirely by the Doctor himself,* call forth a rejoinder from Mr. Grif- 
fin, the real proprietor of the work. This gentleman appears to us to 
have selected a most unfortunate title for his pamphlet, for it, in fact, 
conveys to the mind of the reader no idea whatever of the matters 
which it would reveal. From this pamphlet it appears that a long and 
angry correspondence has been carried on between the author and the 
proprietor of the Manual about the copyright of that work, and that 
the reviews which we have just noticed are penned in a spirit of hot 
partisanship, so hot, indeed, that, as we have already shown, they 
overshoot the mark, and damage, albeit unintentionally, the very man 
their authors are so eager to serve. As we are unable to compliment Mr. 


* € Letter to Dr. Greville, pp. 19—24. 
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Griffin on the title he has chosen, so neither can we speak highly of 


_ the pleading of his own cause. However, Dr. Balfour’s rejoinder 


serves to supply some of the missing links in the chain of evidence ; 
and these, from a careful comparison of all the facts that remain, after 
dismissing the doubtful or unproved assertions, are as follow :— 

Mr. Griffin, of the house of J. J. Griffin & Co., of 53, Baker Street, 
Portman Square, conceived the idea of publishing a series of cheap 
manuals on the natural sciences, and proposed to Dr. Balfour that he 
should write that on botany, provided Mr. Griffin, then on his way to 
Paris, succeeded in perenne the cuts used in the Frans edition of 
Jussieu’s work. 

“The knowledge, possessed by both of us,” says Mr. Griffin, “ that 
the French publisher had hawked some of his casts too much in Eng- 
land, rendered it expedient that I should make certain inquiries before 
buying them at all. It was agreed, that if I bought them I was to let 
you know immediately, that you might proceed with the work, and 
have it ready for use the next season. But, whether you should, or 
should not, write the work, was left entirely contingent upon the fact, 
whether I did, or did not, purchase the casts of the cuts of Jussieu’s 
Manual. It was not the case, that you were, at all events, writing a .. 
Text-book, of which I was to have a license to print an edition ; but 
it was the case, that I was projecting a series of publications, on one 
of which you were to work, provided that, on my arrival in Paris, I 
should still think it expedient to carry the project into execution. If 
I had failed in obtaining the engravings, your Manual certainly would 
not have been written for me, and, perhaps, would never have been 
written at all. To such an extent was the enterprise mine—not yours.” 
—Singular Specimens, p. 5. 

Mr. Griffin purchased the botanical cuts of the French work, and 
agreed with Dr. Balfour to furnish the letterpress, for the sum of £200. 
But for what ?—the copyright or an edition ? 

Mr. Griffin says :— 

“When I planned the work, provided the cuts, and offered you 
£200 to translate Jussieu’s treatise, it was, of course, in order that I 
might acquire the copyright. I never agreed to pay £200 for leave to 
print an edition of your Text-book. You had no text-book at the 
time, and it was not stipulated whether I should print 1000, 2000, or 
20,000.”—Singular Specimens, p. 5. 

Dr. Balfour says, in reference to this passage :— 

“It is not pretended, that in the negotiations between Mr. Griffin 
and myself, anything was said on the subject of copyright. What 
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that gentleman’s expectations may have been on that subject, I have 
no means of knowing. I can only answer for myself, that I never 
contemplated’ parting with the copyright of the work.” —-Letter Dr. 
Greville, p. 3. 

But, notwithstanding his doubts on this matter, Dr. Balfour actually 
signed the following receipt, and received the £200 :— 


“ Edinburgh, 9th April, 1850. 

“ £200: 0:0. of John Joseph Griffin and Charles Griffin, 
publishers in London, the sum of Two Hundred Pounds Sterling, on 
the terms that I assign to them, as I hereby do, my interest in the 
copyright of a work entitled, ‘A Manual of Botany, founded on the 
model of De Jussieu’s ‘ Cours Elémentaire de Botanique, and con- 
sisting in part of a translation of that work undertaken at their request ; 
and I authorize them to publish the said work, on their own account, 
in any manner they think fit, and to enter themselves in the Registry 
Book of the Stationers’ Company of London, as the proprietors of the 
said copyright.—(Stgned) J.H. Batrour. (Signed) I. BAYLEY, of the 
City of Edinburgh, Solicitor, Witness; Wm. Gaytor, of the City of 


Edinburgh, Clerk to the above Isaac Bayley, Witness.”—Singular 
Specimens, p. 5. 


Dr. Balfour admits this transaction, and adds :— 

“ This receipt was transmitted to Mr. Griffin; and the £200 origi- 
nally agreed on was at last paid to me. Indeed, I saw clearly that 
I must either forego the copyright, or maintain it by a lawsuit; and 
it need scarcely occasion surprise, if I preferred the former alternative, 
even although I had received a decided professional opinion that the 
view which I had taken as to my legal rights was the correct one. 
Accordingly, my solicitor, in transmitting the receipt, expressly stated 
in my name, that when I wrote the Manual, I had not the slightest 
intention of parting with the copyright, and by no means conceived 
that I did so by anything which had previously passed between 2er. 
Griffin and me.”— Letter to Dr. Greville, p. 7. 

This may be very true ; but it is not customary in London, what- 
ever it may be in Edinburgh, to give an author £200 for a cheap 
book without the slightest ‘intimation on either side that an edition, 
and not a copyright, was intended, and, if the former, without a word 
as to the amount of that edition. There is great astuteness, we might 
almost say acuteness, shown by both parties throughout the transac- 
action ; the lawyers are perpetually at their elbows ; tt is like an ela- 
borate and protracted game of chess played by letter. And it seems 
perfectly incredible that two such disputants, and so assisted, should 
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have contemplated a mere edition, without introducing that restriction, 
in any manner whatever, into their correspondence. Neither London, 
nor, we should imagine, Edinburgh booksellers conduct their business 
in quite such a slovenly manner. However, the edition is sold out; 
and then Mr. Griffin, as we consider, handsomely, offers Dr. Balfour 
£100 to edit a second. So says Mr. Griffin; and Dr. Balfour fully 
admits it. 

“ It is quite true that he offered me at one time £100 to revise and 
edit a second edition of the Manual, of which, however, he was to 
retain the copyright. And another of his proposals was, that I should 
receive for editing a second edition £50, and for a third, one shilling 
per volume on all that were printed, and that at the end of three years 
after the publication of this third edition, the copyright should be 
assigned to me gratis. It is to be observed, however, that this last 
proposal (which was the only one holding out any prospect of my 
ever regaining the copyright) was trammelled with the condition that 
Mr. Griffin should be entitled to bring out the work in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pædia Metropolitana,’ with no restriction upon the number of copies 
to be so published.” — Letter to Dr. Greville, p.8. 

To this “ trammelling” Dr. Balfour objects; and, it being found 
that no agreement was likely to be made, Mr. Griffin at length em- 
ployed another editor; and the work we are now noticing is the result. 
In some of this correspondence there is a discrepancy as regards facts. 
Mr.. Griffin asserts that Dr. Balfour engaged to use the Manual as his 
text-book in teaching ; but this Dr. Balfour emphatically denies. On 
this question the looker-on can only be guided by appearances; and 
these are in favour of Mr. Griffin, for Dr. Balfour, until the disagree- 
ment, did actually use the Manual in teaching, and did actuaily p-o- 
mote its circulation, just as though such use and advocacy did 
positively form a part of his agreement. He, however, takes umbrage 
at the publication, in his name, of a second edition, which he did not 
edit, being, perhaps, already predisposed to take offence from the con- 
test about the copyright, and both ceases to use the Manual himself 
and endeavours to prevent its use by others. He also advertises ano- 
ther work by himself, evidently in order to render it a substitute, in. 
his own and other class-rooms, for that which he had sold to Mr. 
Griffin for the £200. 

We scarcely know how to blame Mr. Griffin for publishing, in Dr. 
Balfour’s name, an edition containing improvements which that gentle- 
men not only never suggesied, but still ignores; for how could Mr. 
Griffin give the name of another botanist to a work entirely compiled 
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by Dr. Balfour? Surely that would have been a greater wrong to Dr. 
Balfour than the conferriag on him the authorship of a few obvious 
improvements. Every one, unacquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, will give Dr. Balfour the unearned reputation of producing a 
better and more perfect book than he has hitherto either written or 
edited ; in fact, he actually enjoys the reputation, among the casual 
purchasers of the second edition, of being a better botanist than he is. 
Advice is the abundant raw produce of fools, the rare and highly- 
finished manufacture of the wise. Our advice is rarely given; but 
the inundation of documents on this subject would imply that here it 
is required. It is this: —Shake hands and be friends. Let Mr. 
Griffin retain the copyright: he has bought it, and is entitled to it. 
Let Dr. Balfour edit every edition hereafter published, and let him 
receive one shilling for every copy sold : he is entitled toit. Let him 
never think of disavowing his own book because another has improved 
it: todo so were ungenerous. Let him never think of remodelling and 
making another market of that which he has sold: this were—some- 
thing worse than ungenerous. The Manual must always be sold as 
Dr. Balfour’s: it was his originally, and must remain his, so far as the 
public is concerned, for ever. Diraandns. 


Note on some further Stations for Leersia oryzoides. 
By A. W. BENNETT, Esq. 


I Have the satisfaction of being able to report that this rare a 
interesting grass is not confined to one spot in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Since it was first noticed at Brockham Bndge we have 
detected it in two other spots, one lower down the stream, beneath the 
ruins of Betchworth Castle, the other considerably higher up, not far 
from Betchworth Bridge. In both these stations it occurs in small 
tufts, compared with its abundance where first observed at Brockham 
Bridge. It has there, as, we suppose, is usual at this season, been 
cut down along with the rushes with which it was growing, and 
nothing is now to be seen of it. These additional stations are suffi- 
cient, however, to establish its range, and, in connexion with H, C. 
Watson’s discovery of it near Moulsey (see Preface to Phytol. for 1851, 
p. xix), render it probable that it is to be found in the still, muddy 
basins of the Mole, all the way from above Reigate to its mouth. 


A. W. BENNETT. 
Brockham Lodge, 


16th of 12th mo., 1851. 
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Note on Athyrium Filix-fœmina, var. latifolium. 
By F. J. A. Hort, Esq.* 


In the November number of the ‘ Phytologist’ Mr. Newman has 
signified his present opinion that “ three new species and three new 
genera” ought to be added to our list of British ferns. One of the 
_ former is a very singular plant from the neighbourhood of Keswick, 
briefly noticed by both Hooker and Babington in their last editions 
as a variety of Athyrium Filix-foemina, but now identified by Mr. 
Newman with the Athyrium ovatum of Roth. As that eminent pte- 
ridologist has merely published his results without elucidatory re- 
marks, and has requested any observations which may assist him in 
preparing the forthcoming edition of his ‘ British Ferns,’ [I wish to 
state the reasons which have induced me, after seeing this plant 
growing at Keswick, to decide against its distinctness from the com- 
mon lady-fern. They have been already communicated to him pri- 
vately, but some of the facts involved seem to deserve publication. 
Mr. Babington informed me some months ago of his opinion that A. 
ovatum, Hoth, is not identical with our plant, as he had formerly ima- © 
gined. Having obtained from him a reference to the necessary autho- 
rities, I may conclude with a few remarks on the synonymy. 

In the first place, only two tufts of our plant have been discovered, 
one on each side of the same hedge: and indeed there is but one now 
remaining, as the Hon. Miss Bickersteth removed the other some time 
ago. Miss Wright has repeatedly searched the district, but has not 
(or at least had not in 1849, when I visited the spot) succeeded in 
finding anything at all similar. Now Fries states that he has not ad- 
mitted into his catalogue of Scandinavian plants any species of which 
he has not seen at least a hundred living individuals. Such a rule 
would be quite inapplicable to a fragmentary flora like that of Britain 
in the case of plants already distinguished in other countries; and, 
even where an altogether new species is proposed, the number 
required is perhaps excessive. But surely in this latter case a reason- 
able and moderate standard ought to be set up; and no one, I pre- 
sume, would fix it so low as to admit a plant of which but two roots 
are known to exist. Apart, however, from this abstract consideration, 
there are some suspicious circumstances connected with the locality, 
which ought to be taken into account in weighing the evidence. I 


* Reprinted from the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ for December, 1851, by the kind pee- 
mission of Mr. Henfrey and Mr. Hort. 
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fully grant the conspicuous difference of appearance and characters 
in single fronds ; and this difference is as apparent in a living as in a 
dried state, at least so far as I could judge in the ragged condition of 
the tuft, which seemed to have been wantonly lashed by the walking- 
stick of some non-botanical tourist ; though the growth of the whole 
plant is precisely like that of our common Athyrium. Further, the 
same hedgebank abounds with lady-fern of the ordinary form, and I 
searched in vain for intermediate states. But, on the other hand, this 
hedgebank bounds a somewhat boggy field, closely adjoining a deep 
bog. Another hedgebank of the same field produces a very fine and 
curious variety of Lastrea dilatata, having the lower pinne greatly 
dilated and turned round so far that their plane is nearly perpendicu- 
lar to that of the general frond. Now here is an obvious instance of 
what is probably a frequent occurrence, that is, a remarkable change 
in the development of the fronds of ferns caused by the presence of 
bog-earth. Of course the change does not take place universally, 
and, even where it does take place, I do not suppose it to be uniform. 
On the contrary, this abnormal growth (for so it must be called) ap- 
pears to be quite arbitrary and capricious. I cannot refrain from 
expressing somewhat more than a suspicion, that not Lastrea uliginosa 
only, but also L. cristata will ultimately be found to be mere varieties 
of L. spinulosa growing in bogs. A friend, who has visited the Lynn 
station for both the former plants, tells me that their relative quanti- 
ties differed considerably from what a resident botanist had led him 
to expect ; which looks as if one were convertible into the other: and 
I have further learned from him the remarkable fact, that L. cristata 
has its pinne turned round precisely as in the above-mentioned variety 
of L. dilatata which grows in the boggy hedgebank near Keswick. 
On the whole, therefore, notwithstanding the occurrence of the typi- 
cal lady-fern in close proximity, the curious appearance of our plant 
may not unreasonably be referred to the action of the soil. Hooker 
and Arnott speak of “ intermediate states” from Kamtschatka and 
Crete: Mr. Babington. possesses a specimen from the latter locality, 
belonging to the same (Heldreich’s) collection. It is by no means 
satisfactory, being quite young and imperfectly developed, but it is | 
precisely intermediate between the forms latifolium and molle, and 
resembles some young plants which have been raised in the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden from spores of latifolium. On the whole, I 
regard the Keswick plant as an accidental state (not a variety) of A. 
Filix-fæmina, bearing nearly the same relation to the typical variety 
that the state trifidum (as I understand it) bears to the var. molle. 
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The question of the synynomy is difficult to treat satisfactorily, from 
the unavoidably slippery naturé of the descriptions. In one impor- 
tant respect Roth’s account of his A. ovatim agrees substantially 
(though it hardly goes far enough), namely, in the breadth and close 
approximation of the pinnules; but theit segments in our plant are 
not “truncate” and “as it were retuse at the apex,” and their teeth 
are not “ short and somewhat obtuse,” but long, fexuous, and narrowly 
acuminate. The question is however virtually settled by Roth’s refe- 
rence to figure 3 of Miiller’s ‘ Flora Fridrichsdaliana’ as “ optima !” 
Mr. Newman can hardly have seen this figure, for it is utterly unlike 
latifolium (especially in the dentition), but well represents a stout form 
of the var. molle, approaching the typical lady-fern: I have a speci- 
men from Cockshott Wood near Keswick, of which it is an exact 
copy. Mr. Newman is himself the only fully competent judge of his 
second conclusion, that our plant “is the Athyrium Filix-foemina, var. 
dentatum,” of his ‘ British Ferns:’ I can only say that his description 
would not have led me to that result. His third conclusion, “ that it 
is the Athyrium latifolium of Presl,” seems to rest on very slight foun- 
dations, for Presl gives not a word of description, and his figure, 
which represents only a magnified fragmentary pinnule, might stand 
for anything. Probably the singular identity of the name with that 
given by Mr. Babington drew Mr. Newman's attention; but, as a 
matter of fact, the former gentleman had not noticed Presl’s name 
till quite lately. If however our plant proves to be merely an acci- 
dental state of A. Filix-foemina, the question of nomenclature will 


become of very little interest. 


| F.J. A. Horr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
November 12, 1851. 


Note on cerlain doubtfully native Plants. 
By James BLapon, Esq. 


I was very much pleased with Mr. Lees (Phytol. iv. 56) taking 
up the cudgels so strongly in favour of some of our native plants that 
are undoubtedly so (if any plants are to be called really native, and 
not imported). He refers to Herefordshire for the columbine. In 
this neighbourhood I can find it nearly half a mile distant from any 
house, both in its proper purple colour, and the white and pale pink 
varieties, in the same piece of waste ground. I can also remember, 
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when a child, gathering it, with other wild flowers, far distant from 
houses, both in Staffordshire and Derbyshire, but not so frequent as 
it is in this neighbourhood. 

Another of the plants alluded to by Mr. Lees is Saponaria officina- 
lis (known here as “farewell summer”). I can refer to beds of it as 
much as eight or ten feet long by four or six feet wide, in some places 
approaching to the double form (flore pleno); in fact, it is so very 
common in some districts here, that it is hardly thought worthy of a 
place in a garden, the reason being it is such a common flower. 

In addition to the plants already mentioned, permit me to make a 
claim for the birthright of a universal favourite with old or young, 
male or female, botanist, florist, or what not: none can behold it with- 
out pleasure :— 


“ Already now the snowdrop dares appear, _ 
The first pale blossom of the unripen’d year.” 


“ Earliest bud that decks the garden, 
Fairest of the fragrant race, | 
First-born child of vernal Flora, ‘ 
Seeking wild thy lowly place. | 
White-robed flowr, in lonely beauty 
Rising from a wintry bed, 
Chilling winds and blasts ungenial 
Rudely threat‘ning round thy head.” 


If distance from houses, gardens, or brooks is required to establish 
a claim for aboriginal plants, I can produce the most decisive proofs. 
It is found in fields on the crest of a spur of the mountain (which 
separates two valleys), about a mile in length, and at the upper end, 
where it adjoins the mountain, is at least a mile in width from rivulet 
to rivulet. The only houses on the hill are a farm-house, at least 
half a mile below the fields where they are found, and one rather 
nearer, built about twenty-five years ago, on the opposite declivity. 
Formerly there was a cottage about half way between the farm-house 
_ and the locality. One of the fields abuts upon a wood that has never 
yet been brought into cultivation. So much for one locality. Another 
is the hedge-bank of a country lane, the nearest cottage not within a 
quarter of a mile, and below it. I have personally known it intro- 
duced into gardens from its native localities. If the above-evidence 
is not sufficient to establish the native habitation of a plant, I know 
not what would be required. HE JAMES BLADON. 

Pont-y-Pool, December, 1851. 
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On the Abundance of certain Fungi on Worlebury Hill, Weston- 
super-mare, in the Autumn of | 1851. By Epwin Legs, Esq. 
F.LS. | 


 HaviNG been led to spend a week at Weston in the month of Octo- 
ber last, I paid several visits to Worlebury Hill, well known to 
antiquaries for the ruins of an ancient fortification upon it, long 
encompassing mounds of broken carboniferous limestone, yet remain- 
ing very prominent, among the crevices of which the Rubia peregrina 
takes firm hold, and spreads about luxuriantly; and the Ceterach 
_officinarum dots with its pretty fronds the fragmentary stones once 
guarded by stern warriors. 

This hill is now planted with fire and larches, and has caret 
lost its primitive aspect of a bare, exposed down; and with the trees 
many Fungi have introduced themselves, probably strangers there 
before. This opens a subject of curious inquiry, for some Fungi ap- 
pear invariably on the stumps of felled trees, though it must be doubt- 
ful in what manner pre-existing sporules migrated there, if they did 
so atall. In the case of fairy-rings, circles of agarics suddenly ap- 
pear where they had been previously unnoticed ; and, as Dr. Badham, 
in his account of the English esculent Fungi, justly observes, “ We 
know as little of the origin of the fairy-rings, as of any other pheno- 
menon connected with the growth of ‘funguses.” I was particularly 
struck with the number of Agaricus rutilans (xerampelinus, Sow.) on 
=. Worlebury Hill, almost every larch-stump presenting a group of this 
richly-coloured species, whose golden gills so well distinguish it 
among the intricate tribe of agarics. The scales of the pileus are at 
first purplish, and the epidermis pale, but in maturity the down be- 
comes crimson and sienna, and the gills of a golden yellow too vivid 
for the pencil to portray. This agaric must be a new botanical fea- 
ture here, for, though the plantation seems of about twenty years’ 
growtu, the agaric would not appear until its proper nidus presented 
itself in the stumps of the firs or larches. Another beautiful agaric, 
that was very plentiful on the mossy turf of the hill, but within the 
limits of the plantation, was Agaricus deliciosus, distinguished by its 
orange gills and red juice. In a young state its pileus is zoned with 
red in light and deep alternate shades, but changing to duller orange, 
and when past maturity fading to pale brown, and looking very dif- 
ferent to its early state. The gills, too, though at first of a bright 
orange hue, become greenish, and even prismatic, in decay. 
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The sweet odours that load the moist autumnal air from various 
Fungi, is a pleasing feature of the season that often attracts the 
attention of the botanical wanderer, whose nose is perhaps oftener 
called into requisition with the “ fungous fruits of earth” than even 
with the loftier flowery tribes. A fungologist should be able to “hark 
forward” when he comes upon “ the scent ;” and thus I here disco- 
vered, almost hidden from view among the grass and bushes, a most 
elegant group of the delicate, green-tinted Agaricus odorus. This 
species long retains its hay-like smell ; and several other agarics may 
be hunted up in the same way. There is something exciting in thus 
tracking a plant by its trail, and penetrating to its hidden retreat. 
But I am often “at fault” with the strong-smelling Phallus, which 
throws off its odour most powerfully a little distance from its seat. 

On turf within the plantation, in various spots, Boletus edulis ap- 
peared in such abundance, that any vegetarian having faith in Dr. 
Badham’s Apician account of the delicious relishes to be obtained 
from our edible Fungi, which he compares to custards, lamb’s kid- 
neys, oysters, &c., might here have lived in clover for a month, as 
I noted the B. edulis still coming up plentifully on the 2nd of 
November. | 

I observed some large and dense rings of agarics on the side of the 
hill; and one of these, which was very perfect, was composed of the 
sweet-scented A. Prunulus. It was fifteen yards in diameter, and 
included within its confines a number of larch and fir-trees, apparently 
of about twelve or fourteen years’ growth, if not more, as they grew 
rather close together. Another wide, extending ring, probably of A. 
grammopodius, enclosed several firs and large hawthorns. Now both 
these agaric-circles were very entire, broad, and well covered; and if, 
as generally supposed, these rings commenced originally with a single 
agaric, and a small circle was “ disseminated by spores all round,” as 
intimated by Dr. Badham, it seems difficult to imagine how the 
increasing ring could, ave passed the trees without several gaps and 
eccentricities being” made in its shape, which could scarcely have 
amalgamated again. If, on the other hand, it be thought that the 
trees were planted within the existing rings, that would assign to them 
a considerable age, — a very slow rate of increase, if, indeed, any 
at all. | 
How long “ fairy-rings,” which are more or less tenanted with some 
species of agaric, will last seems not very well determined. ‘They 
certainly continue a long time. 
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“ Look for years to come, and still the place is seen,” 


says Clare, the rural poet, who doubtless had them often under his 
view ; but they die away at last; and Dr. Badham notices the rings 
formed by A. Prunulus as “breaking up into irregular lines.” Further 
and closer observations, however, are required on this point, for I 
have noticed circles of A. oreades to be very persistent for years, 
although there may be a superficial extension of the verdure of the 
grass in their vicinity. 

From an attention to the subject for some time, I am inclined to 
question very much the theory of the concentric extension of these 
agaric-rings from pre-existing smaller ones, whether above or below 
the soil. The imaginary very small rings, marking the first supposed 
impulsive process, I have never been able to meet with ; and I believe 
that the ordinary circles, commonly known as “ fairy-rings,” whatever 
may be the modus operandi, appear at once in full dimensions, fresh 
to the morning light, almost as rapid in their formation as the mush- 
room itself. This would agree with the popular superstition, which | 


supposes the sudden appearance of worn, “sour ringlets” where none 
were seen before. EpwIn LEEs. 


 Henvwick, near Worcester, 
December 13, 1851. 


> 


Boletus parasitic upon a Lycoperdon. By James Brapon, Esq. 


In 1848, whilst botanizing in a wood near this town, I met with a 
Boletus and a puff-ball (Lycoperdon ——?) growing close together. 
On stooping to examine them, to my surprise I found them fast toge- 
ther. The stem of the Boletus did not quite reach the earth, but the 
lower end was turned obliquely, and was rooted to what may be termed 
the neck of the puff-ball. The conjunetion of the two was sufficiently 
firm to bear carrying home, and afterwards making a section of ix 
situ. As I was making a second incision, for the purpose of cutting 
a slice for a preserved specimen, they then separated.' The expanded 
pileus was about an inch and a half in diameter, and the Lycoperdon 
about the same size. There was a small indenture on the side of the 
head where the stem of the Boletus pressed against it. I found two 
other pairs of specimens, in the same state, the same morning. 


JAMES BLADON. 
Pont-y-Pool, December, 1851. 
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Extracts from the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London.’ 
(Continued from page 210). 


On the Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., the Agallochum or Aloé-wood 
Tree of Commerce. By the late William Roxburgh, M.D., F.L.S., 
_ &c.; communicated by the President. 


THE memoir, written in 1810 or 1811, contains a detailed description 
of this important tree, as well as much other information in addition 
to that published in the posthumous ‘ Flora Indica’ of the author. 
The plants described were sent to the Calcutta Botanic Garden by 
Robert Keith Dick, Judge and Magistrate at Silhet ; and an extract 
is given from a letter addressed by that gentleman to Dr. Roxburgh, 
in which he states that the wood is brought for sale from the country 
of Kuchar and from the southern parts of the zillah of Silhet, parti- 
cularly the divisions of Puthureea and Lunglah, where the tree is 
known by the Bengal name of Tuggur. Its extreme height is from 
sixty to seventy cubits, and the trunk from two to two anda half 
cubits in diameter. No part of the wood, except that which is used 
for the extraction of the Uttur, is applied to any useful purpose. 
Few trees contain any of this precious perfume, and such as do, have 
it very partially distributed in the trunk and branches. The people 
employed in its collection, however, cut down all the trees indiscri- 
minately, and then search for the Aggur by chopping through the 
whole tree, and removing such portions as are found to contain the 
oil or have the smell of it. In this state Mr. Dick describes four dif- 
ferent kinds, of which the first, called Ghurkee, sinks, and sells at 
from 12 to 16 rupees per seer of 2 ibs.; the second, called Doim, pro- 
duces from 6 to 8 rupees per seer; the third, Simula, floats, and is 
sold at from 3 to 4 rupees; and the fourth, Choorum, in small pieces, 
which also float, at 1 to 15 rupees per seer. The oil is obtained by 
bruising the wood in a mortar, and then infusing it in boiling 
water, when the Uttur collects on the surface. Neither root, leaves, 
nor bark yield any Uitur. Some trees will produce a maund (80 fbs.) 
of the four sorts. So far Mr. Dick. Dr. Roxburgh thinks that there 
is a wonderful agreement between the various but imperfect accounts 
of the trees said to produce the Calambac or Agallochum of the an- 
cients and that which he describes. He notices the descriptions 
given by Lamarck and Cavanilles, which he thinks, as far as they go, 
agree well with the plant of the Botanic Garden; as do those of 
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Rumphius, making some allowance for the imperfection of his figures. 
Kæmpfer's figure and description also exactly correspond with young 
specimens in the Botanic Garden sent from Goalpara by Dr. Bu- 
chanan and from Silhet by Mr. Smith; and a description of the fruit 
by Mr. James Cunningham is quoted as very exact. Dr. Roxburgh 
gives his reasons for believing that not only the Ophispermum Sinense 
of Loureiro, but also the Aloéxylum Agallochum of that author, are 
both of the same genus, if not the very same species, with the plant 
from Silhet. There runs indeed so uncommon a coincidence through 
the whole of these notices as to induce him to believe that they all 
telate to the same identical object. He concludes by retracting what 
he had previously said, in his account of Amyris Agallocha, as far as 
relates to its yielding Calambac, which he acknowledges to have been 
founded on erroneous information. 

Dr. Roxburgh’s memoir was accompanied by some remarks by the 
late H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., F.L.S., consisting chiefly of references 
to and extracts from various Oriental autre, in relation to this fragrant 
wood, the countries in which it is found, the tree from which it is 
derived, its various kinds, and the processes used in extracting the 
oil. On the subject of the etymology of the word Agallochum, he 
observes that it is not right to derive it from the Arabic, which on the 
contrary is confessedly borrowed from the Greek, that is to say, from 
the Agallochon of Dioscorides. Neither is its origin to be sought in 
the Hebrew Ahalim and Ahaloth, as proposed by Salmasius, since it 
is more obvious to deduce it from the language of the country whence 
the drug was brought; and the Indian name Aguru, or with the San- 
scrit pleonastic termination ca, Aguruca, is much nearer to the sound 
of the Greek term. The Portuguese Pao de Aquila, he adds, is an 
undoubted corruption of the Arabic Aghaluji or of the Latin Agallo- 
chum ; and it is by a ludicrous mistake that from this corruption has 
grown the name of Lignum Aquilæ, whence the genus of the plant 
now receives its botanic appelation. 


Notes on Bdellium. By B. A. KR. Nicholson, Esq., M.D., of the 
Bombay army ; communicated by the Secretary. 


Dr. Nicholson states that the tree which he identifies as producing the 
Bdellium of Greek and Roman authors, occurs in the hilly districts of 
North-western India, where it is known to the natives by the name of 
Googul. He extracts the account of Bdellium from Ainslie’s ‘Materia 
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Indica, and comments on some of the statements therein: contained. 
Thus, for example, Ainslie says that ‘ all of this gum-resin found in 
India is brought from Arabia, where the tree is called Dowm;” but 
Dr. Nicholson states that wherever the tree is found in the North- 
western provinces, the bazaars are supplied with the gum from it; and 
that he never heard the tree called Dowm in Arabia, although he has 
| been in many parts of that country, where he has seen the Googul, 
Dr. Ainslie again quetes Sprengel, who erroneously states that Dowm 
is the Arabic name for Borassus flabelliformis, and cites Kempfer and 
Rumphius i in proof that Bdellium is procured from that tree ; but Dr. 
Nicholson believes the Arabic name Doom to be exclusively applied 
to the dividing-stemmed palm (Hyphene Thebaica, Gertn.), which 
is common on the banks of the Nile, in the 'Thebaid and Upper . 
Egypt, two or three trees of which he has seen’ growing-at’ Mocha, 
and a single tree at the west end of the native village opposite to the 
Portngese settlement in the Island of Diu in Kattiawar. He has fre- 
quently examined this palm without detecting ‘any gum; and ‘it is 
well known in India that the Tari (Borassus flabelliformis) does not 
produce gum. Another palm (Chamerops humilis, L.) has been also 
I. affirmed to produce Bdellium, and Matthiolus is quoted as having 
witnessed the fact at Naples ; but Dr. Nicholson states that he parti- 
cularly examined this Chamærops at Girgenti in Sicily in all stages 
of its growth, in flower, in fruit, and without either, and 1 néver Perron de 
anything like gum. iQ 
After refuting these erroneous notions as to de: origin 7 a gum, 
Dr. Nicholson proceeds to state that he met with the Googul plant for 
the first time in 1832 on the Hills of Balmeer, in the Chotee Thur or 
Little Desert, on taking and sacking which town large quantities of 
the gum were found in several of the Banyan houses. The bush is 
also plentiful about Joolmaghur, thirteen miles south-west from Bal- 
meer ; and the author has observed it on the Kulinjur Hills in Parkur, 
as well as on those of several parts of Kutch and Wangeer. Having 
been shipwrecked in 1836 on the southern coast of Arabia, about 200 
miles east of Cape Furtash, and being carried by the Arabs to the 
town of Geda, about three miles distant from the coast, he observed 
that large quantities of the gum Googul, there called Aflatoon, were 
brought to Geda by the Bedouins from the interior, where he was 
informed that the tree producing it was very plentiful, and that the 
guin is annually carried thence to Mocha on camels, and exported 
from Mocha to Bombay and other places. He subsequently found 
the Googul bush on the hills of Yemen, and in 184] on'the hills” 
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above Wankaneer in Kattiawar. : The gum is chiefly used as 4 frank: 
incense} but the natives of Guzerat, and probably of other provinces 
where the:treé is found, collect and bruise the recent berries and twigs, 
boiling the jui¢e: out in cauldrons, and‘ havirig mixed it with their 
€hunam (lime); to -which-it' iniports increased tenacity, commence all 
their dwellings with lime thus mixed, it. is said from a religious mo- 
tive. The gum is found most abundantly after the rains, when it is 
collected:in pieces. as it exudes from the tree, apd is. often very ‘dirty | 
from the careless’ way in which it is gathered, being mixed with the 
bark: and twigs, and sometimes even with the subjacent soil. The 
harder ard-nearly transparent drops -are picked out by ihe Banyan 
merchant, and feteh a higher pricé than the rest. 

The author:statés that he is indebted to the late Dr. Charles Lush, 
F.LS, Superintendent of the Honourable East India Company’s:Bota- 
_ nical Gardens at Darpoorie, who in 1842, from the sketches and spe- 
cimens then in the author’s possession, identified the plant as the 
Amyris:Kataf of Forskahl, and assisted in identifying the gum with 
the Bdéllium of the ancients. He believes that if at all known to 
Roxburgh, it must be: under the ‘Hames of Amyre nana or of Hoe 

The paper:concluded with a enniaiiitin of the plant, and with some 
ss on the geological character of the localities in which it is 
found; and was accompanied by a sketch of a branch, and by speci- 
mens of the gum in its À 0-20 and mixed states. 


On a large Block of Sandstone from the je Neighbourhood of Swellen- 
. dam, South Africa. By Benjamin Kennedy, —_ 


Mr. Kennedy, in exhibiting the sandstone, which was sent to bien 
by his son, pre extract from the letter secompenying 

“The fossil (if fossil it is) which I swe sent you is ai bc 
part of one I saw in Kerqua’s Kloof, eighteen miles west of this place 
(Swellendam). : It covered the face. of a rock which projected from 
the side of a mountain at its base.» Four branches radiated from a. 
centre.’ I was in hopes that I should have been able to have got. off 
the whole piece, but unfortunately it split into three pieces when I 
applied the wedges, having previously drilled holes, which took four 
men a whole day to do. This stone has been known to the people 
here for the last twenty-six years. The plane of the fossil was per- 
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pendicular, and another piéce had split off from the rock, and. whieli 


indented impression, but not.so distinct, iat least: only in:parts! I 
have been unable to meet with.any geologist here.who can explain it; 
or give any: history of the: formation in which At is found... Some have 
pretended to. know something about it, but their opinions differ con- 
siderably.. Some: say the:plant has grown there since. the rock was 
found ; ,others that jt is a zoophyte, and not a plant at all; while one 
man, a German, says ‘that it was imprinted in the rock whilst soft, and 
has been subsequently. hardened: by great heat, as. the crystals show. 
I think,-he‘is: nearer the mark..: The place in which it was found is 
most wild-looking. .. It. is a mountain pass; so you would call it in 
England.; we call it a Kloof: ‘This pass runs throngh.a.low range of 
mountains, ‘the end as it were of the great range which begins) near 
Cape Town, but: separated from that by the river: Zondereuch. 
Curiously ‘enough, although it appears to be a continuation: of the 
great range, its. structure -is totally. different in appearance.. The 
whole mountain seems’ to have been broken up into .huge:blocks of 
rock, but yet. preserving:a-stratified appearance, more regular in some 
parts than in others. In some places, too, the strata are horizontal, 
in others inclined at.an angle of 20.degrees.. All the rocks;are more 
or less crystallized, and nearly all have the traces of. vegetable 
remains (sea-weeds, as I think) «upon them. 1 walked over. the 
mountain, or rather climbed amongst the rocks, crowbar. in: hand, and 
found many similarly marked; not, I mean, with the same plant, but 
in the same sort of way. as the one sent.. .Mr. Vigne showed me a 
stone that he had found on the mountain behind his house; there 
was'an appearance of a fossil plant, very much resembling. the one I 
send you ;. but the plant itself was there changed:.into stone or coal 
quite black ; but.instead-of :being an.impression, it might be called a 
basso relievo.. The:stone was quite a 
sandstone, and not at all crystallized.” — | 

_It appeared to be the prevalent opinion the deb 
this remarkable impression was the result of dendritic crystallization. 


et 


Notes on the Leaf Guarea DeC. By R. C. Alexander, 
‘Esq. M.D., F.LS. 


In the specimens of a Guarea from Jamaica, the G. grandifolia, 
DeC., presented to the Society, it will be seen that the lower leaflets 
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have: fallen off, while younger ones are being developed, at the ex- 
tremity of the same petiole. _ At the time of flowering, the number of 
leaflets varies from a single pair to eight or ten pairs; but as these 


- fall: off im the course of a few months, the petiole elongates, and at 


each successive rainy season, of which there are two in the year, 
throws: out from the end a fresh foliage of several pairs. The lower 
and older part of the petiole in the meantime remaining attached to 
the stem, becomes completely ligneous and round, and acquires a 
rind distinct from the wood, and covered with lenticelles and a resem- 
blance-to pith in the centre ;—takes on, in short, the character of a 
branch, from which it is only to be distinguished by the axillary inflo- 
rescence, the absence of buds in the axillæ of the leaflets, and the 
analogy with the closely-allied genus Trichilia, in which the same 
phenomenon is seen in leaves deciduous after the second develop- 
ment. In Guarea, at least in this species-of it, the leaf seems to be 
continuous with the branch, without articulation, and to have no defi- 
nite term of life, hanging on till overtopped and killed: by oiher leaves. 
Its usual length at that period is from a yard to four and a half feet. 

‘In Adrien de Jussieu’s Manet on the Meliaceæ are the following 
remarks :— 

“The resemblance of the leaflets borne on the s same petiole to leaves 


| bide on the same branch becomes more striking still in certain ge- 


nera, as Guarea, where the extremity of the petiole, after a series of 
leaflets perfectly developed, presents some which are not yet so, and 
which appear to belong to another shoot. It would be interesting to 
ascertain what becomes of them, a thing that [ have = been able to 
do, having had none but dried specimens to examine.” | 

_ This shrub usually grows at the base of large timber trees, ona as 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum, in the pasture districts of. St. Ann’s 
parish, establishing itself between their elevated buttress-like roots, 


and, with its leaves hanging down to the grass, forms natural arbours, - 


or rather stables, in which the cattle repose during the heat of the 
day. The negroes use them to wattle the walls:of their huts, and 
call the bush “ alligator tree,” probably from the two Spanish words 
a ligar,” to tie with. Where it stands free, it attains the size of a 
full-grown apple-tree ; but it invariably, I believe, grows within shel- 
ter of some other and larger one. 

Except this genus and Trichilia, I found no other in Jamaica that 
had the character of leaf above described. 
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PROCEEDINGS or SOCIETIES. 


Botanical Society of London. 


| Friday, January 2, 1852.—J. E. Gray, Esq., F. RS. President, in 
the chair. 

The following tions were announced :— British. pleats frown 
Mrs. Atkins, Miss Barnard, Mrs. Russell, Mr. H. D. Geldart, Mr. E. G. 
Varenne, Mr. F. Barnard, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. W. H. Purchas, Mr. F. 
H. Goulding, Rev. T. G. Carter, Mr. Fenton J. A. Hort, Mr. T. Clark, 
Mr, F. P. Pascoe, Mr. R. Hudson, Mr. Willmott, Mr. S. O. Gray, 
Mr. W. Godley, Rev. W. A. Leighton, Mr. T. Sansom, Mr. B.D. 
Wardell, Mr. W. Bean, Mr. F. Brent, Mr. J. A. Brewer, Rev. R. C. 
Douglas, and Mr. F. Barham. tt 
_ The President nominated John Miers, Esq., F. — ane Arthur 
Esq., F.L.S., Vice-Presidents. 

The following paper was read :— 

‘A few Remarks on three Species of Hieracium not mentioned i in 
the last edition of the London Catalogue of British Vlants, published | 
under the direction of the Botanical Society of London ;’ by John G. 
Baker, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Society. “I am sending 
for the herbarium of the Society specimens of Hieracium plumbeum, 
cesium, and corymbosum, Fries, which were collected, by myself, in 
Upper Teesdale, during the present autumn, and am desired to ac- 
company them wiih a few remarks on their characters and affinities. 

“In the ‘Systema ad Historiam Hieraciorum’ of Fries, which, has 
added so much to our knowledge of this puzzling genus, H. plum- 
beum, Fr., is No. 79, being the only species between murorum, L. 
(No. 78), and cesium, Fr. (No. 80). It is mentioned in that work as 
occurring in Britain, but no locality is given ; and it is not included 
in the third edition of Babingtow’s Manual; so that I presume that, 
at the time of publication, that author had not seen a British speci- 
men. The following short account of its characters is from 
my. Teesdale specimens :— | 
-  Hieracium plumbeum, Fr. Herb green ; root sans ; stem scape- 
like, leafless, or with one linear, stalked leaf, rather lower than the 
middle, glabrous below; root-leaves pension (four to ten), ovate- 
lanceolate, entire, or serrato-dentate, with triangular teeth below, green 
and glabrous above, glaucous beneath, with long, white, silky hairs on 
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the midrib and margin ; panicled branched, with three to eight co- 
rymbose heads; pedicels arcuate, ascending, and with the broad- 
based involucres covered with black hairs and sete, but without white, 
stellate down ; phyllaries cuspidate, irregularly imbricated, black in 
the centre, with decided, light-green margins; heads cylindrical ; 
flowers bright yellow ; fruit cylindrical, deeply striated, narrowed be- 
low; pappus dirty white; -hairs unequal. © Distinguished from H. 
murorum by the absence of white, stellate pubescence, and the pre- 
sence of numerous black hairs on the involucres and pedicels, by the 
woody. root, smaller and more numerous heads of flowers, broad- 
based'involueres, and the.smaller-and more serrated. leaves ; from H. 
cesium,. Kr.,. by its..scape-like .and frequently’ leafless stem, by the 
absence of white, stellate pubescence, and the presence of numerous 
setæ on the involucres and phyllaries, and by its cuspidate phyllaries, 
with decided, green margins.. My. specimens were. gathered on the 
rocks at Falcon Clints, the rocky bank of Widdy-bank Fell, -fronting 
the ‘Tees,:on the Durham iside, where Yorkshire, Durham, and West- 
moreland meet. I have not seen or-heard of it.from any other loca- 
lity in Britain, though it possibly may be found not uncommonly when 
better known. Its near ally, H. cesium Fr.,:is well known to British 


_ botanists.as H. murorum, under which.name, along with the true plant 


of Linneus, it is described. all our | is in 
“English: Botany,’ 2082. . 

Hieracium cesium, Fr. Herb ; 
oi leafy, slightly hairy; stem-leaves one to four, the lowest stalked, 
ovate, toothed, the upper lanceolate,- entire; .root-leaves many, cor- 
date-ovate, : lanceolate, green : and slightly: hairy .above,: green or 
glaucous, with more numerous hairs. below ;: panicle branched, corym- 


bose; heads numerous ; pedicels elongated and, along. with the invo- 


lucres, covered with thick, white, stellate down, numerous black hairs, 
and fewer sete; phyllaries irregularly imbricated, narrowing gradually, 
bluntish, uniform, biack or lighter towards the margin; heads small, 
cylindrical; flowers’ deep yellow; fruit cylindrical, slightly broader 
near the base, narrowing above and below; pappus dusky white ; 
hairs unequal. Distinguished from H. murorum by its cæsious invo- 
lucres and pedicels, with numerous black hairs, by -its thick, woody 
root, and more numerous stem-leaves, which therefore cause the stem 
not to bear any resemblance to a scape,.as in that species, and by its 
smaller heads,. and blunt, not cuspidate; phyllaries, which do not ex- 
ceed the opening flowers; from the very variable H. sylvaticum by 
its more cw#sious. involucres . and pedicels,. with numerous hairs and 
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sete, by the greater number of its roottléavés, and less leafy stém,'and 
by the corymbose and. smatler. heads, and bluntish phyllaries; : This 
species is common'on walls #ad rocks; ‘and v varies is 
probably truly distinct. | 
The third species, H. Fr., is. tallest 
most conspicuous of our British species, being from three to: fout 
feet high, and occasionally having frém thirty to forty:‘heads of flowers _ 
in one panicle. It.is one of the commoner Teesdale species, growing, 
in company with H; crocatum, Fr, on the heathy banks of the river 
from Langdon Bridge to TS and : is found i in — situations 
in both Wales and Séotland. + nA ac 

“ Hieracium corymbosum,: Fr, mot: a radical 
rosette, very leafy, panicled: or : coryÿmbose above; leaves sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate, acute, with numerous ‘uriequal teeth ; upper leaves 
with a broad base’ strongly iclasping, :lower narrowed: below, and 
slightly. clasping ; 'panicle, or corymb, very; much -branchedj heads 
numerous, six to forty ; pedicels: sealy,, glabrous or stellate, downy ; 
involucres slightly narrowed below, glabrous; ot ‘slightly hairy and 
setose ; phyllavies pale-edged; in regular rows, inner: broad, : obtuse, 
outer smaller, narrow, acute, passing gradually: into the scales of the 
pedicels; flowers: deep yellow; ‘seeds. chestnnt-coloured, ‘angular ; 
pappus dirty white. Distinguished: from H.crocatum and boreale, 
Fr. by its broader, more numerous, and more serrated leaves, : which 
clasp the stem, by its large, branched panicle, with numerous ‘heads, 
by its slightly narrowed involucres, and margined ‘and: hairy or setose 
phyllaries. This species ‘does not appear to be mentioned in Fiies’s 
Monograph as British, but is included in the last'edition of the Ma- 
nual, and is, it seems, by no means very rare. Most likely a good 
many specimens exist in herbaria under other names.”—G, E. D. | | 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


i 


8, 1852. — Dr. Seller, in the 

The following donations were announced to the herbarium :-—From 
Professor Balfour, a large collection of valuable Prassian plants ; from 
Mr. Blackie, a collection of plants illustrating his paper on the ayes 
of Bonn, on the Rhine ; English plants from Mr..G, Lawson.) . :: 

Dr. Balfour-exhibited specimens of Batrachospermum «sh and 
of Lemania fluviatilis, with pulchella on it, at 
Coniston, by Miss 8S. Beever. | 
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triloba, Doronicum caucasicum, Pyrus japonica, and Tassilago fra- 
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Dr. Balfour also exhibited the following specimens, presented to 
the museum at the Botanic Garden :—Cones of Pinus Pinea, stone 
pine, from Italy, presented by Mr. William Gourlie, jun., Glasgow ; 
dried specimen of a turnip affected with the disease called anbury, or 
finger-and-toes, from Lanarkshire, presented by Dr. Douglas Mac- 
lagan. 

There were likewise exhibited specimens of Arenaria ciliata, from 
Ben Bulben, Co. Sligo, at a height of 1000 feet, and of Rosa hiber- 1 
nica, from Holywood Road, near Belfast, both collected by Dr. Dickie, 
and presented to the Society’s herbarium by Professor Balfour. 

Dr. Balfour stated that, by mistake, in printing the notice of Dr. 
M‘Cosh’s paper ‘ On the Fuchsia, considered Morphologically, read 
at a previous meeting, the angle of the veins of the leaf is stated at 50 
in place of 60 deg. Dr. M‘Cosh says that the angle is the same for 
all fuchsias he examined ; for leaf and branch, 60 deg. | 

Dr. Balfour read a letter he had received from Dr. R. C. Alexander, 
im which he remarks :—“ Should any collector be undecided where to 
fix himself, I would recommend the West Indies. Although longer 
known to us than any other tropical country, it is still very imperfectly 
explored ; and every island yields different results. The Blue Moun- 
tain peak is almost unexplored. I ascended it once only, not being 
aware how many of the species were new till my return; the usual 
case, for even if you have the books you have no time to use them. 
The Cuban species, as far as can be deduced from De Sagia’s Flora, 
seem to be very different, and almost equally to those of St. Domingo, 
of which there is a large collection at Philadelphia, made by a French 
botanist (Poiteau, I think), before the Revolution. If it were but pos- 
sible to use the same exercise there as in vale trier what a field 
those islands would be ! ” 

Mr. M‘Nab mentioned that on the 7th instant the following shite 
were in flower, in the open air, in the Royal Botanic Garden :—Tri- 
tonia media, Helleborus niger, Phlox verna, Primula veris, Hepatica 


In allusion to Mr. M‘Nab’s notice, Dr. Greville stated that he had, a 
few days ago, received sweet violets from the neighbourhood of Dar- 
lington. | | 

. The following papers were e read :— | 

1. “Descriptions of Rubi; by Charles C. Babington, M.A. The 
snihor states ;—“ In the third edition of the ‘ Manual of British Bo- 
tany,’ I have endeavoured to arrange and characterize the Rubi in a 
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better manner than was done in my former publications upon that 
perplexing genus; and as there are a few species which have not 
been brought under the notice of botanists in detailed descriptions, it 
seems desirable that it should now be done.” The following are the 
species described in the paper :— 

(1). Rubus Leesii, Bab., formerly described as a variety of R. 
Idæus. The strong canes of this Rubus in the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden nearly all produced a small panicle of flowers at their extrs- 
mity, in October, 1851. In one single instance a cane of R. ldæus 
did ‘the same. Previous to that month neither Mr. Stratton, the Cu- 
rator, nor Mr. Babington had noticed such an occurrence in the latter, 
and had not had the opportunity of doing so in the former. This is 
a curious illustration of the tendency of all Rubi to attempt to increase 
by some action at the end of the sheot of the year. In all the arch- 
ing and prostrate species it is effected by the end of the shoot pene- 
trating the surface of the ground and taking root. In those plants, the 
end of whose shoots never reaches the ground, the same is attempted to 
be effected by flowers. The mode in which the procumbent plans 
succeed in penetrating the earth seems to be worthy of notice in this 
place, for the prostrate portion of their shoots appeared to present a 
difficulty. The fact is, that, although the shoot is really prostra‘e 
until the autumn, at that time its extremity forms a small arch, and 
thus presents its point ey to the ground, which it easily 
penetrates. 

(2). Rubus fissus, Lindl. A fall description of this plant is given 
in Leighton’s ‘ Flora of Shropshire,’ and in the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

(3). Rubus latifolius, Bab. This species has been found in the 
wood above Cramond Bridge, on the Linlithgow side of the river, and 
also in a wood just below the road, from Kenmore to Acharne, in 
Perthshire. It is a large, straggling plant, with strong but usually" 
prostrate stems. The thin, singularly broad, and angular leaves, 
and the deeply furrowed stem, would perhaps be in themselves suffi- 
cient to distinguish it from the other Rubi in the section Nitidi. 

(4). Rubus imbricatus, Hort. A full description of this species has 
been given by Mr. Hort, in the ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ 

(5). Rubus mucronatus, Blox. This species has been found in 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, and also in the Island of 
Islay, and near Loch Eil, in Scotland. In the shape of its leaves, 
and its very loose panicle, with singularly long-stalked flowers, the 
plant: closely resembles R. Lingua, as represented in the ‘ Rubi Ger- 
manici ;’ but the armature of its stems is very different. 
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(6). Rubus clavatus, Blox. Found in various parts of Leicester- 
shire and Shropshire. This species was. long considered by Mr. 
Bloxam as the true Rubus sylvaticus of Weihe and Nees; but, as the 
plant of these authors seems probably to be a state of R. villicaulis, 
Mr. Bloxam has given a new name to this, derived from its barren 
stem becoming, as it were, baid at an early period. It does not much 
resemble R. villicaulis, either in appearance or characters; and its 
true position in the genus is probably still to be decided. 

Mr. Evans and Mr. M‘Nab remarked that it was by no means un- 
common for the raspberry to produce flowers and fruit in autumn. 
Every gardener knew that there were autumn-bearing varieties of the 
plant. | | 
2. ‘On the Growth of various kinds of Mould in Syrup;’ by Pro- 
fessor Balfour. Dr. Balfour remarked that much interest had been 
recently excited by the statements relative to the vinegar-plant, as it 
had been called. This plant, which has a tough, gelatinous consist- 
ence, when put into a mixture of treacle, sugar, and water, gives rise 
to a sort of fermentation, by which vinegar is produced. After six or 
eight weeks the original plant can be divided into two layers, each of 
which acts as an independent plant, and when placed in syrup con- 
_ tinues to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain periods of growth. 
The vinegar thus produced is always more or less of a syrupy nature ; 
and when evaporated to dryness a large quantity of saccharine matter 
is left, as was shown in a specimen produced. Various conjectures 
have been hazarded as to the origin of the so-called vinegar-plant, 
some stating that it came from South America or other distant regions, 
and others that it is a spontaneous production. Lindley states that 
it is a peculiar form of Penicillium glaucum, or common blue mould. 
There seems to be no doubt that it is an anomalous state of mould, cr 
of some Fungus allied to it; and the peculiarity of form and consist- 
ence appears to be owing to the material in which it grows. In place 
of producing the usual cellular, sporiferous stalks, the mycelium 
increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular threads interlacing 
together in a remarkable manner, and producing one expanded, cel- 
lular mass, with occasionally rounded bodies, like spores, in its sub- 
stance. The cellular filaments are seen under the microscope. The 
tendency to divide in a merismatic manner is common in many of the 
lower classes of plants ; and this seems to be what occurs at a certain 
period of growth, when the plant divides into two laminæ, in a hori- 
zontal manner. If the plant is allowed to continue growing it forms 
numerous laminæ, one above the other, somewhat like the mode in 
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which some monocotyledonous stems, or corms, increase. The ano- 
malous forms of Fungi, in certain circumstances, has lately excited 
much interest; and Mr. Berkeley has called attention to some of the 
remarkable transformations which they undergo. These transforma- 
tions are such, that many forms considered as separate genera are now 
looked upon as mere varieties of one species. ‘That mould of various 
) kinds, when placed in syrup, shows the same tendency to form a flat, 
gelatinous, or somewhat leathery expansion, is shown by the following 
experiments :—Some mould that had grown on an apple was put into 
syrup on the 5th of March, 1851; and in the course of two months 
there was a cellular, flat, expanded mass formed, while the syrup was 
converted into vinegar. Some of the original mould was seen on the 
surface in its usual form. Some mould from a pear was treated in a 
similar way at the same time; and the results were similar. So, also, 
with various moulds growing on bread, tea, and other vegetable sub- 
stances. The effect of these moulds was, in most cases, to cause a 
fermentation, which resulted in the production of vinegar. In ano- 
ther experiment, on the 8th of November, 1850, a quantity of raw 
sugar, treacle, and water were put into a jar, without any plant being 
L introduced ; and they were left untouched till March 5, 1851. When 
examined, a growth like that of the vinegar-plant was visible; and 
vinegar was formed. The plant was removed, and put into fresh 
syrup; and again the production of vinegar took place. It would 
appear, from experiment, that, when purified white sugar alone is 
used to form syrup, the plant, when placed in it, does not produce - 
vinegar so readily, the length of time required for the changes varying 
from four to six months. There may possibly be something in the 
raw sugar and treacle which tends to promote. the acetous change. 
Specimens of the different kinds of moulds were shown, some in 
syrup of different kinds, and others in the vinegar which had been 
formed. 
Dr. Greville remarked that he had no doubt that the vinegar-plant 
was an abnormal state of some Fungus. It was well known that many 
Fungi, in peculiar circumstances, presented most remarkable forms. 
He instanced the so-called genus Myconema of Fries, as well as the 
genus Ozonium. Even some of the agarics present anomalous ap- 
pearances, such as the absence of the pileus, &c., in certain instances. 
The remarkable appearances of dry rot in different circumstances are 
well known. Although syrup, when left to itself, will undergo the 
acetous change, still Dr. Greville was satisfied that the presence of 
this plant promoted and expedited the change. 
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. Professor Simpson remarked that the changes in Fungi may resemble 
the alternation of generations, so evident.in the animal kingdom, as 
noticed by Steenstrup and others. In the Medusæ there are remark- 
able changes of form ; and there is also the separation of buds, resem- 
bling the splitting of the vinegar-plant. 

_ Mr, Embleton remarked that in the neighbourhood of Embleton, in 
Northumberland, every cottager used the plant for the purpose of 
making vinegar. 

_ 8, Professor Simpson communicated the results of some experi- 
ments, made by himself and Mr. John Stewart, relative to the growth 
ef alpine plants, after having been kepi artificially covered with snow 
in an ice-house for many months. Seeds and plants, when kept in 
this way during winter, and then brought into the warm air of sum- 
mer, germinate and grow ‘with great rapidity. Mr. Stewart had also 
made experiments with animals; and he found that the chrysalis so 
treated produced a moth in eleven days after being brought into the 
atmosphere, ‘while other chrysalides of the same moth did not do so 
for three to four months afterwards. In arctic regions the rapid 
growth of plants during the short summer was well known. Professor 
Simpson alluded to the importance of similar experiments being made © 
on the different kinds of grain. He referred to the rapidity of harvest 
in Canada and other countries, where the cold lasted for many months; 
and he was disposed to think that if grain was kept in ice-houses dur- 
ing winter, and sown in spring, there might be an acceleration of the 


. harvest. He considered the subject deserving of the attention of agri- 


culturists, for a saving of a few weeks in the ripening of the crops 
would be of vast consequence in Britain. Moreover, there might be 
less necessity for exposing the crops to the variable springs of this 
country, for the sowing might be retarded. Professor Simpson is still 
carrying on his experiments. He hoped to communicate further 


‘results at a future meeting. 


The subject gave rise to some discussion, in which Mr. Embleton, 
Dr. Greville, Mr. Ivory, and Mr, Évans took part. 
_ 4, “ Notice of Plants found near London; by Mr. G. Lawson. 
Having, in September last, spent a day in botanizing the neighbour- 


hood of Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Putney, and Battersea (in Surrey), 


Mr. Lawson found a few plants which, although probably introduced, 
were worthy of notice, as not having been previously recorded in the 
localities. He exhibited specimens of the following :— | 

_ Anacharis Alsinastrum, Bab. Found in ditches at Wandsworth 
Common, where it was intermixed with Potamogeton densus. 
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_ Trifolium ochroleucum, L. Wandsworth Common. This species 
is admitted by Mr. Watson as a native in the Thames php 
(‘ Cybele,’ i. 263). 

_ Trifolium resupinatum, L. Wandsworth Common ; “ course 
introduced. 

Scorpiurus subvillosus, L. Ina cultivated Geld near to the Wands- 

worth Railway Station. A southern European species. 

{ Melilotus parviflora, Desf. Wandsworth Common ; also in a cul- 
tivated field to the eastward of the Wandsworth Railway Station. 
Melilotus supplies a striking example of a genus, embracing three 
well-known species, besides the present one, becoming thoroughly 
naturalized in this country. M. parviflora, Desf., is very distinct from 
any other species found in Britain. Racemes dense, in fruit elongated 
and lax; pods subglobose, very obtuse, distinctly reticulate-rugose, gla- 
brous, containing each one large, globular seed ; leaflets somewhat retuse, 
serrate, obovate or oblong-cuneate ; flowers small, not twice the length 
of the calyx, deep yellow. Although a tropical weed, this species 
appears to be widely diffused over the globe, although in some regions 
probably as a naturalized plant only. Its extensive geographical 
|, range is shown by the following notices of specimens, which were ex- 

hibited from the herbarium in the University of Edinburgh. In Ru- 

gel’s collection of Florida plants there are specimens of M. parviflora, 

No. 171, labelled, “ Locis arenosis soli expositis et ad litora maris, 

prope St. Augustine, Florida or., Apr.—Mai. 1848.” In the European 

collection, a specimen, from Professor Edward Forbes, appears to 
belong to this species. In the Indian collection there are several 
specimens, showing its prevalence in India, where it appears in the 
dry season, one of them from Dr. Roxburgh, labelled, in his own 
handwriting, “ Trifol. M. indica var.?” Another is from Dr. Jame- 
son, Saharunpore; and in the admirable collection of the Countess of 

Dalhousie there is a beautiful and characteristic specimen. Dr. 

Pappe notices this as one of the foreign medicinal plants which have 

the confidence of the inhabitants of South Africa ; so that the species 
- would appear to be found there in a seturaliseé condition. It has 

no claim to be considered native in England. Mr. Babington states 
that even in the South of France it is only found in lucerne-fields. 

Mr. Lawson likewise exhibited specimens from the Society’s herba- 

rium of the other species of Melilotus found in Britain, for the pur- 

pose of drawing attention to the characters whereby they are 
distinguished. The researches of Professor Henslow have led him to 
the conclusion that the seeds of Leguminosæ retain vitality longer 
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than those of any other plants; and this seems to be illustrated by 
the very frequent appearance of foreign Leguminose in Britain. 

5. ‘ Notice of the Abnormal Structure of a Turnip > by Mr. James 
B. Davies. The author of this paper, after defining the nature of the 
root of the turnip, giving some observations on tap-roots in general, 
and showing their relation to those of a fibrous nature, proceeded to 
remark that all roots are subject to variation, as well from non-deve- 
lopment as from increased growth. He exhibited a monstrous tur- 
nip, having the appearance of two bulbs, joined in the form of an 
hour-glass. This he conceived to have been caused by some injury 
to the root, arresting the expansion of the superior, or first-formed, 
bulb. He likewise exhibited another specimen, presenting two bulbs, 
united at the neck,- the union extending to a third of their circumfe- 
rence. Mr. Davies did not believe that such monstrosities as this 
resulted from the chemical condition of the soil, or from the opposi- 
tion of any external body in the soil, but that one instead of two tap- 
roots were originally produced, of equal dimensions. ‘This conclusion 
he had arrived at from an examination of their internal structure, hav- 
ing traced a mass of the small cells resembling those found towards 
the exterior of the bulb, rising to a considerable height through the 
root, thus forming an apparent wall between the two bulbs.. He had 
likewise found, in tracing the course of the.fibres, that two great 
masses arose from the crown, and proceeded, in Separate courses, one 
to each bulb. As a remedy for the disease Mr. Davies recommended 
the raising of seed from transplanted bulbs. He illustrated his 
remarks by drawings, showing the structure of the turnips alluded to, 
and the structure usually seen in the turnip bulb. 


_© Dr. Balfour read a letter from Dr. Earnest Meyer, of Konigsberg, 


intimating the transmission of a collection of interesting plants from 
M. Patze, who has paid particular attention to the species of willow. 
“ As regards the willows,” Dr. Meyer remarks, “ which constitute M. 
Patze’s delight, I can assure you that each specimen in leaf is taken 
from the same plant as those which are in flower, whether male or 
female. As to the hybrid forms of the genus Salix, which have caused 
such a confusion in our systems, there is not one of them which has 


not been observed by M. Patze for several years, and found, almost 


always, sterile and in small quantity, among the two common species, 


which he suspects to be the parents.” Dr. Balfour then exhibited the 


following, most of which he had presented speciimens of to the Society’s 
herbarium :—Salix acuminata (  S. acuminata-viminalis), cinerea- 


purpurea, cinerea-viminalis, purpurea, silesiaca (various forms), pur- 
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purea-cinerea, purpurea-incana, purpurea-repens (Doniana), purpurea- 


silesiaca, aurita-rosmarinifolia, aurita-silesiaca, aurita-repens, stylaris 


(varieties with smooth and silky ovaries), Starkiana, Starkiana-aurita 
and var. sublivida; Betula humilis; Hieracium vulgatum, Fries, flori- 
bundum (Auricula-pratense), Bauhini, Pilosella-pratense, and pra- 
tense. | 

The following gentlemen were elected Ordinary Fellows John 
Henry Aldridge, Esq., James Young, Esq., and William Gilby, Esq. 


Microscopical Sociely of London. 


November 26, 1851.—Dr. A. Farre, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Carpenter detailed the results of some observations made by 
Mr. Williamson, of Manchester, on the Volvox globator. He stated 
that, startling as the assertion might at first sight appear, Mr. William- 
son had come to the conclusion that the Volvox belongs not to the 
animal, but to the vegetable, kingdom, and that he himself, having 
gone over the evidence, was inclined to concur in this view. ‘The 
increase of the cells {from the supposed ova) being carried on in a 
manner precisely analogous to that of undeniable Algæ, while many © 
of the so-called polygastric animalcules of Ehrenberg having been © 
proved zoospores of some of the Confervæ, renders the supposition 
probable. It appears from Mr. Williamson’s observations, that be- 
tween the outer integument and the primordial cell-wall of each cell 
a hyaline substance is secreted, causing the outer integument to ex- 
pand ; and as the primordial cell-wall is attached to it at various 
points, it causes the internal colouring matter, or endochrome, :t5 
assume a stellate form, the points of one cell being in contact with 
those of the neighbouring cell; these points forming at a future 
period the lines of communication between the green spots so often 
noticed on the adult Volvox. 

Dr. Carpenter argued that the evident automatic action of the vibra- 
tile cilia was also in favour of the vegetable theory ; and cited a case 
in which a cistern that had been recently cleared out, and partially 
filled by the rain only, had become suddenly and rapidly covered 
with a bright-green scum, which on examination proved to be the 
Cryptomonas of Ehrenberg. The water could have contained nothing 
in solution, with the exception of probably a little carbon ; and Dr, 
Carpenter thought that the distinction between the animal and vege- 
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table kingdoms could be better defined by having regard to the nutri- 
ment than by any other mode, animals requiring organized matter for 
food, while vegetables flourish on inorganic inter, or else 
matter in a state of decomposition: . 

Mr. Bowerbank rose, not to oppose Dr. Cniatiaaiats view, but to 
ask some questions, in order to elicit further information. Was it an 
established fact that there were cilia, or was their presence merely 
inferred from the motion? Was there any discharge of the contents 
of the primordial cell, and, if so, was the contraction sudden or gra- 
dual? He had witnessed a similar appearance in the early cells of 
some of the ferns, in which it was assumed, in consequence of the 
sudden ejection of the contents ; and he appealed to Mr. Deane, who 
had paid much attention to the development of the ferns in the earliest 
stages. 

Mr. Deane stated that he conceived Mr. Bowerbank had misappre- 
hended Dr. Carpenter’s statement, as the stellate appearance in the 
cells of the Volvox was owing to the dilatation of the outer integument, 
in consequence of the formation of hyaline substance, while the ap- 
pearance in the ferns was owing to the contraction of the inner mem- 
brane. There was no doubt of the existence of cilia in the mature 
Volvox. 

Mr. Shadbolt could speak distinctly as to the presence of cilia in 


_ the Volvox. Although difficult to see while the creature was in mo- 


tion, the: could be readily observed by confining it, and still more so 
by compressing and rupturing the sphere, by which means, at the 
torn edges, they could even be counted. He was not yet prepared to 
coincide with the vegetable view, and reminded Dr. Carpenter that 
the automatic nature of the movements could not be considered as — 
any argument in favour of a vegetable theory, as it was pretisely ana- 
logous to the automatic retraction of the tentacula in the Bryozoa. 
His chief objection, however, was that the Volvox presented a most 
anomalous appearance when viewed as a perfect plant; while the 
idea of its being a sporangium could scarcely be maintained when 
precisely similar individuals were formed by a species of reproduction. 
He believed no instance was known of a seed producing a seed. 

_ Dr. Carpenter replied that certainly in the mosses an increase in 
the seeds was produced by gemmation; ; and this might be looked on 


_ as a Somewhat similar case. 
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Nees von Esenbeck. 


WE are glad to find that we are not singular in sympathizing with 
the unfortunate Nees von Esenbeck, a man whose only fault it is to 
hold opinions contrary to those of the party which has acquired the 
ascendency in Germany. Our able contemporary, Hooker’s ‘ Journal 
of Botany,’ in announcing to its readers that M. Nees von Esenbeck 
had been requested to continue as President of the L. C. Academy of 
Naturalists, and that he had assented, continues :—“ This mark of re- 
spect towards one of the most classical and distinguished botanists af 
the age, who during a long series of years has contributed vastly to 
the celebrity of the Academy, will be hailed, not only by its own mem- 
bers, but by every lover of Natural Science.” Such generous expres- 
sions are highly creditable, both to the journal in which they appear 
and the writer from whose pen they issued, and cannot but comfort 
the illustrious philosopher to whom they refer. 

Most of our readers are aware that M. Nees von Esenbeck is the 
victim of the political re-action on the Continent, but few know the 
cold-blooded manner in which he has been persecuted. M. N. von 
Esenbeck has always been the friend of freedom,—for who can be a 
thinking man without being so?—and has so much enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, that, a few years ago, he was elected Member 
of Parliament. His eloquence, his sound reasoning, and the warmth 
with which he spoke, soon gave him influence in the Assembly, so 
much so that he became the leader of the popular party. He always 
remained faithful to his colours; and when so many deserted the cause 
which they had advocated, when oaths were violated as soon as ut- 
tered, and treaties broken before the ink was dry, M. N. von Esenbeck 
was true to his principles; and neither bribery nor threats produced 
any effect upon him. Venerable from his age, distinguished as a phi- 
losopher, and eloquent as an orator, it was evident that the influence 
of such a man was to be feared. Moreover, he was no hero of the 
barricades ; he had been legally elected, and conducted his discus- 
sions with prudence and propriety, and strictly within the bounds of 
parliamentary license. But, as silence was thought indispensable, M. 
Nees von Esenbeck was suddenly suspended in his functions as Pro- 
fessor in the University of Breslau, and reduced to circumstances of 
the most distressing nature. An excuse for this arbitrary act, how- 
ever, was thought necessary ; and, as despotism is never in want of 
arguments, however sophistical, to give a colouring to its proceedings, 
a domestic misfortune rather than a fault of M. N. von Esenbeck’s 
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former life was taken for that purpose; and, at an advanced age of nearly 
eighty, the venerable old man was punished for an act that happened 
twenty years before, and which, according to the laws of the country, 
must have been very slight indeed to remain so long without being 
investigated. 

That public opinion has not been misguided in this matter 
is evident. M. N. von Esenbeck has not only been re-elected 
President of one of the most ancient academies in the world, 
but men are everywhere stepping forward, who endeavour to place 
him above the want to which the sudden loss of his situation has ex- 
posed him. Naturalists of eminence are, we understand, selling por- 
tions of their collections, in order to give the proceeds to the illustrious 
savan. We ourselves have been requested by several of our corre- 
spondents to open a subscription for his benefit; and we are only too 
glad to become the humble medium by which that great and good 
man may be benefited. Having obtained permission from M. Nees 
von Esenbeck himself, we are ready to receive any sums, however tri- 
fling, to acknowledge them in our journal, and afterwards in periodi- 
cals of a wider circulation. 

It would be trifling with the cause we are pleading were we to 
attempt to write a panegyric upon a man so unfortunate. A person 
who is eighty years of age, and in want, not only of the mere comforts of 
life, but the bare means of subsistence, and who has devoted his whole 
life and all he possessed to the advancement of science, is indeed worthy 
of consideration. Entomology, ornithology, botany, and many other 
branches of learning are indebted to him for some of the most impor- 
tant additions. He has always been ready to assist others whenever 
he was called upon; and there are many naturalists in Great Britain 
who have enriched their volumes with his labours. As a tea" 2r, he 
has done an immense deal. His lecture-rooms were always the most 
crowded ; and subjects which, in the hands of others, appeared dry, 
insipid, and dull, his eloquence knew how to make interesting and 
charming. There are few who have ever seen him on the platform 
who can forget the impression which his lectures produced; the 
sparkling eye, the animation, and clearness of explanation never failed 
to produce most favourable effects. His labours as an author are 
numerous, and show great erudition and research. They belong to 
that class of writing which freed Natural History from the pedantic 
sway of the Linnean school, and fairly applied the light of philosophy 
to the investigation of organized beings. Indeed, M. N. von Esen- 
beck is one of the remaining few who conclude the circle of illus- 
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trious men who raised natural science to the rank it now holds, and in 
which the names of Jussieu, DeCandolle, Goethe, and Link, not to 
mention any living ones, stand pre-eminent. 

We have also been requested to prepare an address, and now have 
the pleasure of submitting the following one to the consideration of our 
readers. Whoever would wish to sign it, is invited to send his name 
to our office (9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, London). Previously 
to the delivery of the document we will cause the names, arranged 
alphabetically, to be printed in some of the journals of the widest cir- 
culation, both at home and abroad. 


To M. NEEs von ESENBECK, PRESIDENT OF THE ,L. C. ACADEMY OF 
NATURALISTS. 


MR. PRESIDENT, 


The undersigned have learned, with feelings of the deepest 
regret and sorrow, that you have been suspended in your functions as 
Professor in the University of Breslau; that a man whom they have 
always regarded as one of the most classical, has suddenly been 
arrested in the pursuit of those investigations which have been pro- 
ductive of such invaluable results to science. It falls but to the lot 
of a few to make, at an advanced age, those treasures available which 
a life of constant application and incessant study have enabled them 
to accumulate. You, Mr. President, are, by the grace of Providence, 
still in possession of those faculties which allow you to add to the 
brilliant achievements and important labours of which your whole 
career has been an uninterrupted series. How painful, then, becomes 
the reflection, that what God has granied man has cruelly prohibited, 
and, by depriving you of those means essential to existence, is about 
to bury for ever your vast amount of knowledge, and consign you, as 
it were, alive, to a premature grave. Keenly as we feel your misfor- 
fortune, still more keenly do we feel our inability to alleviate it. Our 
voice of sympathy is the only consolation we can offer; and we de- 


Clare that, uninfluenced by the slanders with which malignity has 


overwhelmed you, we still remember your name with gratitude and 
respect; and, deaf to the arguments with which envy and hatred have 
attacked you, we still look upon you as the great philosopher who has 
raised for himself in the field of science a monument, which neither 
the violence of parties nor the lapse of time are capable of overturning. 
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Notes on some of the British Plants for Distribution to the Members 
of the Botanical Society of London in 1852. By Joun T. Syme, 
Esq.* 


THE readers of the ‘ Phytologist’ will remember with pleasure Mr. 
H. C. Watson’s valuable annual notes on the novelties and critical 
species of plants sent to the Botanical Society of London. These 
notes contained so many useful remarks on the distinctions of doubt- 
ful species, that they possessed quite as much interest for botanists 
in general, as for the members of the Society who were to receive the 
specimens commented upon. I regret that this year the task has 
fallen into hands so incompetent as mine; but as there are many 
plants which require more information to be given with them than can 
be done on the labels, 1 have been obliged to draw up some notice of 
them. 

I have much pleasure in mentioning the attention that has gene- 
rally been paid to the regulations for drying and labelling the speci- 
mens, as well as the paucity of misnomers; and I find that many 
plants, at present amongst the duplicates, are marked in the greater 
number of the members’ lists of desiderata. 

I have to express my obligations to Mr. Watson for his opinion on 
several plants about the names of which I was in some doubt, and to 
Mr. T. Moore for his on some of the ferns. 

In accordance with Mr. Babington’s views (Bot. Gaz. i. 24), I have 
labelled the Thlaspi from Settle “'T. occitanum, Jord.,” and that from 
Matlock, “ T. virens, Jord.” 

There is a plentiful supply of Fumaria parviflora, Lam., and F. 
Vaillantii, Lois., Ulex Galii, Plan., and Atriplex erecta, Huds. ; also 
of a Lastrea from Bawsey Heath, which appears to be L. uliginosa, 
Newm. Of Polygonum laxum, EF. B., Medicago sylvestris, Fr., and 
M. falcata, L., Atriplex deltoidea, Bab., and Glyceria Borreri, £. B. S., 
a more limited number of specimens have been sent. 

I do not intend to mention more than the name of any species 
included in the third edition of the ‘ London Catalogue,’ but will now 
consider those which are not included in it, and which will be sent 
out in the members’ parcels, as far as the supply will allow. 

1. Thalictrum flexuosum, “ Rech.” Fr.—I collected about fifty spe- 
cimens of this at North Queensferry, Fifeshire, where it has been long 
known under the name of T. majus. It is a large plant, often four feet 


* Read before the Botanical Society of London, February 6, 1852. 
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high, and very bushy. It differs from T. majus, Jacg., in the lateral 
branches of the petioles leaving the main branch at acute, not at right, 
angles. I have seen the true T. majus, Jacg., on the banks of Loch 
Tay, but have not seen the fruit of it, which is also said to afford a 
distinctive character. See Bab. Man. 8rd edit. p. 4. 

2. Ranunculus aquatilis, L. (Varieties).—1 have dried a series of 
these, which may be divided into the following forms :— 


* Receptacle globose; stigma round. 
t Petals large, contiguous; floating leaves usually present. 


(1). heterophyllus, Bab. Carpels attenuated, not rounded at the 
apex ; upper margin rounded. As this is the most common form in 
this country, I thought it needless to dry many examples of it, as it is 
well known by botanists. 

(2). subpellatus, Bab. Carpels rounded at the apex, with the 
upper margin nearly straight, and terminated by the stigma. I sent 
this from the Castleton of Braemar, Aberdeenshire, and the Down, 
near Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 


tt Petals small, not contiguous ; floating leaves absent. 


(3). érichophyllus, God. This has the peduncles much shorter than 
in the preceding forms, and the carpels more numerous. My speci- 
mens are from a pond close by the sea at Guillon, Haddingtonshire. 


_** Receptacle ovato-conic ; stigma ligulate. 


(4). confusus, Gr. & G. Stamens longer than the head of carpels, 
which are attenuated towards the apex (Duddingston Loch) ; floating 
leaves rarely present, and only when growing in very shallow water, 
their segments much narrower than in heterophyllus and subpeltatus; 
peduncles very long; carpels numerous. 

(5). Baudotii, God.? Ihave great doubts as to the correctness of 
the label of this form. It differs from the last in having the stamens 
much shorter, but does not agree with Baudotii in having the carpels 
rounded at the apex, for in my plant they are very like those of con- 
fusus. It seems to be quite intermediate between Baudotii and con- 
fusus of the ‘ Flore de France.’ Mr. Babington considers it confusus ; 
but he had only imperfect and withered specimens, which I sent him 
by post, to judge from. The specimens were obtained from he same 
pond as those of trichophyllus, mentioned above. | 


3. Draba verna, L., 8. inflata, Hook —Plentiful i in debris at the base . ee 
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of the rocks of Stuich-an-Lochan, Ben Lawers. . I observed no speci- 
mens with pouches of the usual form. 

4. Hieracia Species.—1 am quite unable to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion regarding several forms collected in Breadalbane and Brae- 
mar, and therefore should be much obliged by having the opinion of 
those members to whom they shall be sent. 

5. Grammica suaveolens, Schr. (Cuscuta Hassiaca, Koch).—Mr. 
Varenne sends some examples of this, an account of which will be 
found in Phytol. iv. 382. 

6. Sparganium natans, “ L.” Fr. (Bab. Man. 3rd edit. p. 338) a 
regret I could not procure specimens of S. minimum, Fr., to send out 
along with this; but the latter plant will be that called 8. natans in 
most herbaria. As I have given the distinctions of these plants else- 


where (Bot. Gaz. iii. 157; Phytol. iv. 403), I will not again enter on 


the subject. 

7. Luzula Borreri, Bromf. (Phytol. iii. 983; Bab. Man. 8rd. edit. 
333 ; Bot. Gaz. iii. 99)—Mr. Purchas sends specimens from Here- 
fordshire. The plant resembles L. pilosa, Willd., in habit, much more 
than L. Forsteri, DC., though the seed is nearly the same as that of 
the latter. | 

Various.—There are several other varieties, chiefly of ferns, from 
Mr. Moore; but the label gives all the information that seems 


necess 
Joun T. SYME. 
Botanical Society of London, | 
20, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
February 6, 1852. 


_ Note on Adonis autumnalis. By Tomas B. FLOWER, Esq. 


In the ‘ Phytologist’ for this month (Phytol. iv. 397) the Rev. W. 
T. Bree mentions his having found specimens of Adonis autumnalis 
in a cultivated field in the parish of Darnford, and asks the question, 
whether it had been introduced among agricultural seeds, or is to be 


considered a true native, in that locality ? I should say, from my own 


observations in the county for many seasons past, that it is probably 
not. truly wild. I have observed it occasionally at Salisbur Y» Stone- 


henge, Fonthill, and Great Ridge; and each of these stations in culti- 
_ vated fields, where it cannot be depended on two seasons following. 
our great Ray, during his botepical excursions Wiltshire, 
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in company with his friend Aubrey, tells us they found it “ inter segetes.” 
In other counties I have observed it under similar aspects, and more 
or less distributed in some seasons than in others. This was more 
especially the case in Kent, during the summer of 1846, when it was 
of frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of Gravesend, Rochester, 
Canterbury, Sandwich, Walmer, Dover, and Folkstone; and most, if 
not all, of these stations were amongst corn-fields. In 1849, when I 
visited the same line of coast, I could find but few specimens. It 
had now become a rare plat; and under similar circumstances, no 
doubt, it has been observed by most of the botanists of the present 
day. | 

T. B. FLOWER. 


Seend, Melksham, 
January, 1852. 


Il 


Occurrence of Ruppia maritima, Linn., ir the North of England. 
By Joux G. Baker, Esq. 


WHILST examining the maritime plants of the neighbourhood of 
the Tees’ mouth last autumn, I met with the true Ruppia maritima of 
Linneus and Babington’s Manual, in the broad salt-water ditch bor- 
dering the inland bank of the Redcar and Middlesborough Railway, 
for about a mile, between the village of Coatham and Lazenby Sta- 
tion. I have not before heard of its occurrence on any but the south 
coast of England, though most likely, when better known, it will be 
found to be not uncommon, at least on the east coast, as it grows in 
that neighbourhood in great abundance, and was the only species I 
found on the Yorkshire side of the estuary of Redcar. It may be 
readily distinguished from R. rostellata, Koch, even before the fruit is 
‘natured, by its much larger size, elongated peduncles, inflated sheaths, 
and the perceptible breadth of the leaves. TI shall be glad to furnish — 
specimens to any botanist that is not acquainted with it. 


JOHN G. BAKER. 
Thirsk, January, 1852. 
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Botanical Chit-chat. 


A Perplexing Question.—We have often been perplexed when asked 
to point out the best botanists. Some may think it a question easy to 
answer; but it is far from being so. Formerly botanists were more 
united, and acted more in concert: now they are split into different 
parties, or schools, if that term is preferred, each pursuing its own wav 
in opposition to the other. There is th@physiologist speaking of the 
labours of the systematic botanist as something worthless and con- 


temptible. The systematic botanist, without hesitation, returns the — 


compliment, and tells his friend to mind what he is about. Then 
there are the species-makers. The “ hair-splitter” has taken the 
_ utmost pains to make six or eight species of an old one, and sent 
“ typical specimens” to all who like to have them (carriage pre-paid) ; 
when in comes the “dumper,” and throws all the species into one 
_ again, telling his colleague, in the mean time, to behave himself, and 
not augment the overburdened synonymy. Now and then, just to 
enliven our periodicals a little, we have a skirmish between the “local” 
and “universal” botanists. We are told it is sometimes quite amusing 
to see how bewildered people become when taken out of the narrow 
limits: of their country, and, again, how helpless they appear who have 
the plants of the whole world at their fingers’ end, except those growing 
in their immediate neighbourhood. The difficulties do not terminate 
here. There are, besides the national differences, a statc of feeling 
which will rather startle those who have been in the habit of looking 
upon science as a cosmopolitan affair. But sv itis. The English 
and Germans, for instance, are always at each other. The former 
maintain that they alone can determine new plants, because they have 
the largest herbaria; while the latter are apt to declare that their 
neighbours are by no means so well off as they fancy themselves to 
be, because they are ignorant of literature, and cannot write a mono- 
graph without its requiring a supplement before it can be used. We 
suppose the best. plan would be, that either the Germans come to this 
country, and bring with them their knowledge of books, or that the 
English, accompanied by their hortus siccus, go over to the Continent. 
If that cannot be done, pray don’t let us have any more caustic re- 
marks about circumstances that cannot be altered. Now, when read- 
ing all the conflicting opinions, and the heated arguments advanced 
by the different opponents, we trust we shall not be accused of want of 
discrimination when to the question, “ Who are the best botanists ?” we 
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reply, “ We do not know.” All we do know is, that science is daily 
becoming more difficult; and that, unless people begin to sober down, 
and think a little before they favour the world with the result of their 
investigations, we shall at no distant period find botany in a state 
to which that of the Augean stables affords no parallel. 

Potato Disease.—1t is well known that, not only in England, but also 
| in other parts of the world, a belief is current that the introduction of 


railways has caused the mischief among the potatoes ; that the steam 
and smoke have fallen upon the leaves, and, by a process variously de- 
scribed, proved fatal to the health of the plant. Ifthe thoughtless many 
entertain such views it can only provoke a smile, but if the thinking 
few have opinions, if not the same, at least equally absurd, there is 
reason to assume a more serious countenance. Nearly every scien- 
tific man has tried to account for the strange malady, and shown— 
1 to his own satisfaction—its true cause. Yet it must be confessed, 
humiliating as it is, that not one has been able to force his opinion 
upon more than a limited number of converts. The mystery remains 
as dark as ever. Like many other phenomena of Nature, the fact 
of its existence is known: the how and why are unknown. A Swiss 
Professor, whose name, for his own sake, we suppress, has tried to dis- 
pel the darkness, and discovered a light where it was least expected. 
He found that a ‘oo great accumulation of phosphorus caused the 
tubers to become rotten. And whence does the phosphorus come ? 
According to our learned friend, from nothing else save the frequent 
use of phosphoric matches. Had we, like our forefathers, been less 
impatient to get fire, and, instead of employing lucifers, stuck to the 
flint and steel, we should not now have to hear the cry of distress from | 
every district in which the potato forms the chief portion of subsist- 
ence. Though having no desire to be classed among the thoughtless 
many, nor any pretension to place ourselves among the thinking few, 
and though we do not want to launch another hypothesis on the ocean — 
of conjecture, we may be allowed to hint that the potato disease 
existed long before the invention of railways, and many years before 
the use of flint and steel came to be relinquished. | 

Lettuce a Politician.—As a singular, but characteristic, specimen 
of fanaticism, it may be stated that a Croat, in order to show his hatred 
for the Hungarians, went so far as to prohibit the appearance of let- 
tuce upon his table, because he recognized in the tender leaves of 
that plant those hateful colours, red, white, green. We knew that 
many countries had selected certain herbs and trees for their national 
emblem, and we have heard people talking about the language of 
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flowers; but that vegetables ‘should have a political colour is a fact of 
which we were ignorant. 
Be 
Botanical Notes and Queries for 1851. | 


The Exhibition of Scotch Cereals, &c., in the Crystal Palace, by 
Messrs. Lawson & Son, of Edinburgh. 


_ Amone the multifarious contents of the Crystal Palace, the botanist 
will perhaps derive most satisfaction from an attentive examination 
of this admirable collection. My attention was called to it by a 
notice in the ‘ Athenzum,’ which is so descriptive and complete that I 
shall quote it entire, in preference to penning one of my own, merely 
premising that I would strongly recommend every botanist whose 
attention it may have escaped to pay it an early visit. An intelligent 
custodian will be found on the spot, willing to give every information 
and explanation. “In this department [that of food derived from the 
vegetable kingdom! will be found a very extensive series of cases and UM 
fittings devoted to a display of the vegetable substances used in food, 
medicine, and the arts, from Scotland. This Scotch exhibition is | 
almost an epitome of the raw produce of the vegetable kingdom 
throughout the British Islands, as there are few things of any use that 
will grow in any other part of this country that will not grow in Scot- 
land. These specimens, which have been got together by the Messrs. 
Lawson & Son, of Edinburgh, wiil be regarded with interest on ac- 
count rather of their completeness than of their rarity. Here we have 
the various cereal grasses of Europe, as wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c., 
and the varieties which are commonly grown in Scotland, or which 
are produced in that country as used in other parts of the world. Not 
only are there exhibited the grains or fruits of those plants which are 
employed, and the various substances which are manufactured from 
them, but we have dried specimens of the plant, in blossom and during 
the time of the ripening of its fruit. The various kinds of farm and 
garden produce used for food are also represented here. In cases 
where the vegetable substance could not be kept or dried, wax casts 
are substituted : thus we have a series of specimens of roots, as car- 
rots, turnips, &c. Casts also of rare specimens of curious forms, and 
of the varieties cultivated, are exhibited. -The grasses grown 
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and used as fodder for animals are shown on the same scale. On 
either side of the entrance to the Scotch department, in the south gal- 
lery, will be found two living specimens of an interesting grass, the 
tussack-grass (Dactylis cespitosa), a native of the Falkland Islands, 
which have been grown in the Western Hebrides, and have produced 
flowers and seeds; so that it may be hoped this valuable grass may 
be shortly naturalized among us. Most of our native British plants 
which are used in medicine are also to be found in this collection. 
In the glass cases looking north, are a series of blocks of wood, in 
their rough and in their polished condition, with also dried specimens 
of the branches, leaves, and flowers of the plants that have yielded 
them. Those who are anxions to gain a general view of the useful 
products of the vegetable kingdom in great Britain, we refer with un- 
hesitating satisfaction to this collection of Scotch vegetable products.” 
In conclusion, I would beg to call the attention of British botanists to 
the debt of gratitude which, as Britons, we owe to the enterprizing 
gentlemen who have taken such great pains to set in order before the 
eyes of the world the great and varied agricultural resources of our 
own country. I particularly admire and commend the spirit of natio- 
nality which has led these gentlemen into such an outlay of time, 
trouble, and expense in such a truly PE cause.— Edward 
Newman. 


Aconitum Napellus. 


Is this plant collected in any part of the kingdom for medicinal 
purposes ?!—J. R. 


In reply to “J. R.”’s query respecting Aconitum Napellus, Lenn. 
I think it is not collected in any part of the kingdom for medicinal 
purposes. In fact, it is not the officinal plant of the London College, 
they having adopted the A. paniculatum as their officinal species. 
Can all the recorded localities for the A. Napellus be referred to this 
or any other species ?—7. B. Flower. 


= The root of this plant has been collected for medicinal purposes by 

Reuben C. Payne, chemist and druggist, Bridgwater, Somersetshire, 
from the extensive locality in the neighbourhood of Wiveliscombe and 
Milverton, in the western part of the county: He informs me that the 
essence he obtains from it is much superior to any he has ever pro- 
cured in London or anywhere else.— Thomas Clark. 
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The College of Physicians appears to be in error in directing Aco- 
nitum Cammarum (under the name of A. paniculatum) to be employed 
exclusively, since Dr. Fleming has shown this species to be feeble and 
unimportant in its action, and that A. Napellus is the only species of 
any value. Both species are diuretic, but A. Napellus much the more 
powerful of thetwo. See Veg. Kingdom, p. 427, &c.—Edward New- 


Lastrea uliginosa. 


We have now so many cultivators of ferns who are qualified to give 
an opinion of the value of this species, that all doubts on the subject 
might be resolved by the faithful record of the results of their obser- 
vations. I shall be very grateful for communications on the subject. 
—Edward Newman. 


Having paid some attention to Lastrea uliginosa, both wild and cul- 
tivated, I unhesitatingly state that it is a species totally distinct from 
L. cristata ; and it is a matter of surprise to me how any botanist can 
consider these two ferns identical, or indeed confound L. cristata with 
any other British -pecies. If uliginosa is only a variety, it must be of 
L. spinosa; but I am strongly inclined to consider it a good species. 
It grows plentifully around the margins of ponds in the forest, among 
the sallows ; and it might at first be sapposed that its peculiar, slen- 
der, drawn-up appearance arose from the situation; but this is not the 
case: it preserves the same characters in my garden, planted in an 
open border; and its appearance is widely different from a bed of spi- 
nosa planted by its side. It begins to throw up its fronds rather ear- 
lier in the spring than spinosa, and in this respect widely differs from 
cristata. On the first of the present month (June) the fronds of cris- 
tata had scarcely began to move, while those of uliginosa, growing by 
its side, were two feet high. I may also observe that the fronds of 
uliginosa begin to decay early in autumn, and quite perish in the 
winter, in our forest, while those of spinosa continue green till the 
spring.—Henry Doubleday. 


v, 


It will be interesting to the students and cultivators of British ferns 
to know that Mr. Babington, in the third edition of his Manual, 
which has just issued from the press, places this fern under L. cristata. 
We:have therefore three totally opposed opinions published se ‘emi- 
nent botanists on this supposed species. | 
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Bree and Wilson pronounce it to be identical with Lastrea spinosa, 
Newm. 
Hooker and Arnott declare it to be the type of Aspidium spinulo- 
sum, Willd. 
Moore and Babington declare it to be L. cristata. | 
Perhaps there are not six botanists in the kingdom who would be 
esteemed more competant judges than those named above : they are 
our leaders, our teachers, our docteurs-es-sciences. “ Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree?” I shall still. feel obliged by the free 


expression of opinions as to the distinctness or otherwise of this fern. 
— Edward Newman. 


Orchis hircina in Kent. 


[ am recently informed of another station for this rarest of our Bri- 
tish Orchideæ, in the county of Kent. Itis on the chalk between 
Shoreham and Farningham. I shall feel extremely obliged to the 
gentleman who communicates this information if he will prosecute his 
inquiries, obtain a sight of the specimen, and report in a future num- 
ber of the ‘ Phytologist.’ —Edward Newman. 


I have now in my possession a very fine flowering plant of Orchis 
hircina, brought to me on Good Friday of the present year, by an 
intimate friend, froma locality which I showed him last year, and 
where we found five small plants of the same. The locality is in 
the neighbourhood of the old station mentioned in Sowerby’s ‘ British 
Botany.’—George B. Wollaston. 


[I have learned, since the publication of the preceding, that twelve 


good plants have been found in the old locality during the summer of 
1852.—-E. N.] 


Asplenium fontanum. 


With respect to Asplenium fontanum being considered a British 
species, I will supply you with all the information I possess respect- 
ing it. On the south-west side of Tooting Common is situated an | 
isolated mansion, called Furze Down, the property of — Haigh, Esq., | 
commanding a most delightful and picturesque view over the Surrey © 
and Kentish hills. At this place Asplenium fontanum was wont to - . 
luxuriate somewhat plentifully, in the crevices of an old wall, whence = _ 
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I obtained plants, and supplied my friends therewith, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gibbs, who was gardener to the late Mr. Haigh for more 
than thirty years. Certainly it must have taken possession of this 
locality before his time, as it was not until within the last five or six 
years that Mr. Gibbs accidentally became aware that he possessed so 
desirable a fern; for, although an excellent gardener, he had not at 
that time turned his attention to the cultivation of ferns. Last week 
[ paid a visit to Furze Down, for the purpose of obtaining specimens 
of A. fontanum; but, alas! it was non est, the walls having been 
scraped, cleaned, and fresh pointed. Consequently nota vestige of the 
object of my search was to be met with; but possibly, in time, it may 
again peer through the crumbling mortar. How far this may go to 
establish its claim as a British fern I must leave for others more com- 
petent than myself to decide. Herewith I forward you a frond, ga- 
thered from one of the two plants which I now possess, one of which 
I shall feel much pleasure in sending, if you will accept of it, gathered 
from the above locality.—C. Wood. 

[The frond sent is the divided form described as a distinct species, 
under the name of Asplenium Halleri—Æ£. N.] 


Why is this species omitted in recent works on ferns ?—J. V. V. 

[Because I can find in no herbarium a frond, or even a fragment of 
a frond, gathered within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The fern found at Kirk Hammersham, or “ Hammersham 
Church,” as Hudson has it, appears to have been Cystopteris fragilis. 
I shall regard it as a most inestimable service if any correspondent 
will furnish me with the means of restoring this elegant fern to the 
British list.—Z. N.]. 


Grimmia ovata. 


I was a short time, in January, in the neighbourhood of Charnwood 
Forest, and found the Grimmia ovata (a moss extremely rare out of 
Scotland) on the debris of slate from the quarry in Swithland Wood. 
—R. C. Douglas. 


Atriplex hortensis. 


Having had my attention called to the finding of the Atriplex hor- 
tensis by Mr. Lees, I went to the locality, with but little hopes of 
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finding any of it left, as it was said to flower in June. However, I 
did find some plants in seed, not exactly in the same spot, but within 
a few yards of where he said he found it. It is, I am sorry to say, too 
far gone for herbarium specimens, but in prime order for propagation; 
and I enclose you a small portion of the seed, to sow in your garden. 
It appears to me a very singular plant, for, if I am right in my con- 
jecture, it produces seeds in two very different-formed vesicles, the 
one a five-cleft regular calyx, the other a double-winged vesicle.— 
George Reece. 

[I have submitted this note and the seeds to Mr. Watson, who has 
kindly sent the following explanation, which I beg to hand to Mr. 
Reece, through the pages of the ‘ Phytologist.’— EZ. N.] 

If your correspondent can turn to page 268 of Babington’s Ma- 
nual, second edition, he will there see the genus Atriplex divided into 
two sections ;—one of them, “ Monœæcious; female flowers bipartite ;” 
—the other, “ Polygamous ; female flowers bipartite to the base, seed 
vertical ; perfect flowers 3-5 parted, seed horizontal.” The former 
section includes all our native species; excepting those removed to 
the genus or sub-genus Halimus. The latter section includes only 
Atriplex nitens, in the Manual, but would have also included A. 
hortensis, if the author had considered it worth while to describe an 
ordinary garden plant, on account of its occasional appearance on 
rubbish-heaps and in waste ground, as a straggler from cultivation. I 
have frequently seen stray plants of Atriplex hortensis by the road- 
sides in north Surrey, just as I have seen stray plants of the garden 
cress, celery, parsley, lettuce, Asparagus, &c. But I do not perceive 
any value to science in the record of such accidental facts ; which 
must be familiar enough to observant botanists, who are dwellers in 
the country. In the case of a permanent habitat being made, or one 


enduring for successive years, a record may be worth its ink and 
paper.—H. C. Watson. 


Villarsia Nymphæoides. 
Those interested in the rapid extension of water-plants will be 
pleased with the examination of an enormous plant of Villarsia which 
is now choking up a comparatively recent basin of the Surrey Canal, 


just by the gas-works on the Kent Road. It occurs abundantly in 
many other parts of the same canal.—Edward Newman. 
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Vinegar-plant. 


A gentleman obligingly brought to me, some weeks ago, a speci- 
men, so called. It was about the size of a cheese-plate, and perhaps 
half an inch in thickness, of a jelly-like appearance and consistency, © 
and had a very powerful smell of vinegar. The following queries 
occur to me as worthy of notice :— 

Is this plant the Tremella Nostoc of old authors, Nostoc commune 
of Harvey, &c., or what is its real name and order? 

Is it generally, or even frequently, used in the manufacture of vine- 
gar, and in what way does it assist in that operation ? 

Where is it found, or how is it cultivated ? 

The mention of this plant in the report of the proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Botanical Society recalled it to my recollection. Edward 
Newman. | 


I wish to make a few observations in answer to your three questions 
relating to the vinegar-plant. First, that it is not Tremella Nostoc of 
Linneus, for that author describes the species as plicate-undulate and 
terrestrial. The plant which [ have always taken for T. Nostoc, and 
which answers to the description, is sometimes found upon commons 
and other waste lands, in similar situations to Clavaria coralloides. It 
appears about the latter end of September, is of a gelatinous substance, 
from six inches to a foot in diameter, about an inch in thickness, of a 
dirty-white colour, and a shape bearing a great resemblance to that 
part of the entrails of a hog which is called the “crow.” It is 
widely distributed, but is not very frequently met with. Most old far- 
mers, keepers, shepherds, &c., are acquainted with it under the name 
of star-jelly, and have an idea that it is caused by a falling star; 
and the explanation given to the word “ Nostock” in Bayley’s Dictio- 
nary fully corresponds with that idea. Itis so curious that I shall 
here transcribe it :— Nostock, stinking tawny jelly of a fallen planet, 
or the nocturnal solution of some plethoretical and wanton star.” I 
am seldom out fern-collecting after the month of June; therefore I 
can give no locality for it near London; but a friend of mine informs 
mie that he has seen it in several places in the county of Surrey, parti- 
cularly Radmore Common, near Box Hill. Secondly, it has not, that 
I am aware of, been ever used to any extent in the manufacture of 
vinegar; but a piece of it put into a jar half filled with water, and 
placed in a warm temperature, will so acidulate the water, that it. will 
in a few weeks become tolerable vinegar. Thirdly, I am of opinion, 
though perhaps erroneously, that it has a near affinity to the gelatinous 
substance called “ mother,” which grows in vinegar, and particularly 
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in verjuice, and which, when allowed to remain: undisturbed for a 
length of time, will become as large and as compact in its texture as 
the vinegar-plant. Mr. Kennedy, of Covent Garden, would, I think, 
be able to give some more correct information, for I know him to be a 
successful cultivator of this plant.—John Lloyd. x 


About two years ago I inquired of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley what 
this really was, and found that he considered it a form of Penicillium 
crustaceum of Fries, which is described in the fifth volume of the 
“English Flora. —4. Bloxam. 


‘ Natural Systems of Plants.’ 


Under this title Dr. Drummond has very forcibly stated, in the pre- 
sent number, his objections to the term ‘natural,’ as applied to the 
physiological systems now universally employed in botanical science. 
Now, without any idea of strengthening the Doctor’s cause, which he 
is quite competent to defend, but with a desire of making known my 
own notions on this subject, I venture to express my entire concur- 
rence in the views which he has expounded with such ability. There 
must be a natural system, but that system is Divine; and none of our 
various systems, however ingenious their construction, can be sup- 
posed Divine: they are not only apparently but avowedly human; 
they are the work of man’s brain—the result of his powers of construc- 
tiveness. But although this general definition obtain with all, still I 
think a difference exists in the fact that the Jussieuian systems aim at 
the natural, while the Linnean aims at and achieves the convenient. 
To those who require more general terms than Jussieuian and Lin- 
nean, I would venture to suggest the terms ‘ physiological’ and ‘ arith- 
metical,’ as not only being inoffensive to those who deprecate the © 
distinction of ‘ natural’ and ‘artificial, but also as possessing the 
great merits of being descriptive and truthful. Physiological systems 
are founded both on the physiological characters and intimate struc- 
ture of the plant; arithmetical systems depend on the number of cer- 
tain parts of a plant. I would, therefore, venture to suggest that, — 
until that distant day when a really natural system shall have been 

_ discovered, not manufactured, the terms ‘ physiological’ and ‘ arith- 
metical’ be employed when there is any necessity of contrasting the 
merits of these conflicting methods.—Edward Newman. 
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Sempervivum tectorum. 

How comes this plant in all our floras? I never saw a British spe- 

cimen, recent or dried, and never met with a botanist who had that 
»pleasure.—Querist. 

[It is one of those tiine-hallowed errors which continue to exist in 
the face of fact. The Sempervivum is one of those few hardy plants 
which not only is not native, but will not escape or make any attempt 
to naturalize itself. It has little better claim to be considered a Bri- 
tish plant than the dragon-tree of Oratava. The authors of our two 
descriptive lists of British plants appear to have exercised but slender 
judgment in the retention or rejection of species as native.—E. N.] 


Antirrhinum majus. 


The query respecting Sempervivum tectorum, which certainly has 
not the slightest claim to a place among British plants, induces me to 
_ ask whether any reader has ever seen Antirrhinum majus in a native 
habitat, and also what is its native country. In a continental trip 
last summer I saw it nowhere but on garden-walls and rubbish-heaps 
in stony places, where it was evidently the outcast of a garden.—Y. 


Angelica Archangelica. 

In five editions (perhaps also in the first) of the ‘ British Flora’ we 
have the habitat of this plant recorded as “ Thames’ side near Dork- 
ing.” Pray inform me in what part of the United Kingdom this may 
be.—T. W. 


= [T have no idea. Will any reader kindly offer an explanation ?— 
E. N.] 


Seeing there is no such locality as that indicated on your last wrap- 
per, it follows there is a gross error somewhere. This may possibly 
extend beyond the limits of Britain; and it seems by no means impos- 
sible that some European station has been thus transmogrified.—Y. 


Brit ish Cyclamens. 


A correspondent, in allusion to an observation of my own in the 
= Preface, inquires whether I suppose we have two British species of 
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Cyclamen, what are their names, and how are they to be distinguished ? 
Will some more able botanist than myself reply to this ? I have never 
seen the plant in a native locality, but have a fine root, purchased of 
the late James Potter, and said by him to have been found in Sussex. 
It was in full bloom in October, and bore scarcely any resemblance to 
the figure in ‘ English Botany.’.—Edward Newman. 


Whether there exist two species of Cyclamen in England or not I 
cannot say, never having had the pleasure of finding the Cyclamen 
wild. There are, however, certainly two distinct species,'C. europæum 
and C. hederefolium. The following descriptions, translated from a 
‘Flora of the Canton of Vaud,’ will clearly show the great difference 

between these two species :— 


C. europæum.  : C. hederafolium. 

Leaves almost orbicular, heart- Leaves heart-shaped, acuminate 
shaped, crenulate, appearing with or elongate, angular, and crenu- — 
the flowers; corolla pink. Pe- late, appearing after the flowers ; 
rennial: May and August. corolla pink or white. Perennial: 


September and October. 
—H. L. de la Chaumette. 


Derivation of the Name “ Osmunda” (Filices). 


The derivation of this name seems to be uncertain as yet. In the 
last edition of the ‘ British Flora,’ by Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. 
Welker-Arnott, it is supposed to have been derived from two Saxon 
words, os, signifying house, and mund, peace, “ domestic peace.” I 
should feel much obliged to any of our learned botanists if they would 
say whether the translation of the term, as in Linneus’s ‘ Alphabetical 
Table of the Etymology of Genera,’ at the end of his ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ is not to be relied upon. He states there that it is derived 
from the Latin osmundare, to wash the mouth. Is this at all likely to 
be the proper derivation, and, if so, how worse it bees applied t to the 
fern ?—H. L. de la Chaumette. 


Wiltshire Locality for Sedum sexangulare. 
I have recently been applied to by various correspondents for spe- 
 cimens of Sedum sexangulare from the walls of Old Sarum; also to 
ascertain whether it is growing there in any great plenty. I have 
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therefore thought it better to reply, through this medium, to those who 
are desirous of obtaining the plant, that I am fearful it is now Jost. 
One plant was found on the walls in 1845, after a most diligent search; 
and I am not aware that it has since been met with. In July, 1848, 
I spent some time in searching for it, and again last summer, but 
without success. Specimens obtained by Mr. Dawson Turner in 1800, 
from the above locality, are preserved in the herbarium of the late Sir 
J. E.Smith. Has the plant been met with in any of its other rec .~ded 
localities of late?—and can such localities now be relied upon? It 
has also been asked whether the present species can be considered a 
true native on the walls of Old Sarum. I should say it is doubtful 
and unsatisfactory, and should not myself consider it a truly native 
species in this county ; and, by its being placed as an “ alien” in the 
‘ Cybele Britannica,’ I should question its being a true native in its 
other published localities.—7. B. Flower. 


Hybrid Narcissus. 


In the group of Narcissi figured in the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Bo- 
tany ’ (Phytol. iv. 218) there is one named Leedsii, which seems exactly 
intermediate between Narcissus poeticus and N. Pseudo-narcissus. 
By a parity of reasoning with that employed in the case of the Pri- 
mule, the production of tuis hybrid would prove the identity of these 
two Narcissi as a species, a conclusion which, I think, botanists will 
not be hasty to adopt.— Edward Newman. 


Effects of Light and Heat on the Expansion of Flowers. 


_ The observations on this subject at p. 155 are extremely interesting; 
but the conclusions deduced are not sufficiently precise. The flowers 
expanded at night, in the meeting-room, “ under the influence of gas- 
light ;” they also opened “in the absence of light,” in “a warm plant- 
stove, the temperature of which was about sixty-three degrees.” The 
question naturally arises, What was the temperature of the meeting- 
room ?—was it lower than that of the plant-stove ?— was it not suffi- 
ciently high to account for the expansion of the flowers without 
having recourse to the aid of gas? The conclusion deduced is, that 
in the first instance light caused the expansion, in the second, heat; 
but such a conclusion is not logical. The experiments ought to be 
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made—1st, in a room naturally lighted; 2ndly, in a room artificially 

lighted by gas; and 3rdly, in a room totally dark. They ought to be 
made in cold weather, say with a temperature of 35° Fahr.; and this 
temperature should in each instance be artificially increased until the 
flowers expanded; then, if the flowers were found to expand in the 
naturally-lighted room at 45°, in the artificially-lighted room at 50°, 
and in the dark room at 55°, we should have precise, appreciable, and 
really interesting results, more especially if a series of experiments 
established these phenomena as unvarying.—Edward Newman. 


Adulteration of Tea. 


The adulteration of coffee has lately proved a prolific source of 
interest to the British public. How much more interesting to British 
botanists it would be to learn what British herbs are employed in the 
manufacture of tea. Itis said that the weight annually imported of 
real tea bears but a very small proportion to that retailed under the 
name. The inquiry is highly interesting, not only in a statistical and 
economical but also in a botanical view.— Edward Newman. 


Claytonia perfoliata in Britain. 


I enclose specimens of Claytonia perfoliata, I think an American 
species, which is found in great abundance at Ampthill, on a sandy 
bank not near any garden; and I am informed that it has grown there 
for several years, and increases in abundance every year. I cannot 
learn that any one has it in cultivation in the neighbourhood.—T. 
Corder. 

[This little plant, very similar in habit, &c., to our Montia fontana, 
belongs, like that, to the Natural Order Portalasen. ‘ Claytonia per- 
foliata, Don; Bot. Mag. 1336. North America; introduced 1794. 
Very hardy, and not easily eradicated where once introduced. It 
grows on the poorest soil, vegetates early, and the whole of the her- 
bage gathered and boiled makes a very tender spinage.”—Loudon's 
Encyclopedia of Plants. C. virginica, caroliniana, lanceolata, sibi- 
rica, and alsinoides are other species.—E. N. ia | GS 
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Norices or Boranicat Periopicats, &c. 


‘Neue Allgemeine Deutsche Garten und Blumenzeitung, redigirt von 
Epuarp Otto. Siebenter Jahrgang. 8vo. Hamburg: 1851. 


- Such is the title of a magazine which, though mainly devoted to 
horticulture, contains a great amount of botanical information, includ- 
ing selections from the best foreign authors, and contributions by 
Lehmann, Nees von Esenbeck, Reichenbach, Riémer, Steetz, and 
others. Distinguished as a traveller in tropical America, and well 
known as a succesful cultivator of plants in the capacity of Curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Hamburg, M. Edward Otto, like his illustrious 
father, is eminently qualified to exercise the office of editor. From 
the time that M. E. Otto has undertaken the chief management, the 
journal, from being a mere local paper of no influence or importance, 
has become one of the best periodicals in Northern Germany; and 
many of the minor publications, as well as those enjoying a wider 
circulation, are constantly filling their columns with extracts from it. 
A peculiar feature of the paper is its “ feuilleton,” containing a mass 
of personal news, the doings of eminent men, reports of learned so- 
cieties, &c., a species of journalism hitherto sadly neglected. Botanists 
of one country are mostly ignorant of what is doing in others; and 
writers frequently treat a subject as something new and original, when, 


indeed, they are only repeating what has already become a matter of — 


history in the territories of their neighbours. To those, therefore, who 
are eager to know more than what happens at home, we strongly re- 
commend this journal, which, we sincerely hope, will meet with all 


the success it deserves. 


: The Annals and. Magazine of Natural History, No. 49, January, 
1852. 


. The botanical paper in this number is intituled :— 

“Notice of a New British Viola ; by Charles C. Babington, M. A, 
F. R.8.’ 

The details of this paper were given in our January number (Phy- 
tol. iv. 424). 
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PROCEEDINGS or SOCIETIES. 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, February 6, 1852.—John Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

The following donations were announced :— British plants from 
Mr. Hewett C. Watson, Mr. G. Maw, Mr. J. A. Brewer, Mr. W. Gour- 
lie, and Mr. Ibbotson. ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England; presented by the Society. ‘The Gardener’s Companion 
and Florist’s Guide’ for February ; presented by the Editors. ‘The 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions ; presented by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. ‘Journal of the Statistical Society of London; 
presented by the Society. 

i following paper was read :— 

‘Notes on some of the British Plants for Distribution to the Mem- 
bers of. the Botanical Society of London in 1852;’ by John T. Syme, 
Esq., Curator to the Society (see p. 468).—G. E. D. 


Microscopical Society of London. 


. December 21, 1851.—Dr. Lankester in the chair. 

A paper by J. H. Huxley, Esq., entitled ‘ Lacinularia socialis, a 
Contribution to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Rotifera, was 
read. The author commenced by stating that the Lacinularia socia- 
lis, a very singular and beautiful Rotifer, was found by him, in 


great abundance, on leaves of Ceratophyllum, in the River Medway, 


a little above Farleigh Bridge; and as they present especial advan- 
tages for microscopical investigation, on account of their relative large 
size, their transparency, &c., he had availed himself of an opportunity 
which occurred to him, of inquiring somewhat minutely into their 
structure. He proceeded to mention their general appearance and 
habits, and then entered more minutely into the description of their 
various organs, viz., the trochal disk (which he stated to be wide and 
horse-shoe shaped, the edges being richly provided with large cilia, 
presenting a very beautiful and wheel-like movement), the mouth and 
its appendages, the cesophagus, and the intestines. He next described 
the water vascular system, quoting at the same time the opinions of 
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various other observers upon this part of the subject. He next men- 
tioned appearances which he terms vacuolar thickenings, some of which 
he stated to have been considered by Prof. Ehrenberg as ganglia, 
others as testes, &c., but, in the author’s opinion, erroneously, inas- 
much as they appear to him to be merely local thickenings of the pa- 
rietes in various parts of the body. The nervous system, or organs of 
sense, were then described ; and some remarks on the reproductive 
organs followed, in which some curious observations on the develop- 
ment of the ova were given, showing that the process is exactly that 
which takes place in all fecundated ova, and leading to the supposi- 
tion that Spermatozoa should, somewhere or other, be found. He, 
however, had not been able to satisfy himself of their existence, 
although he had seen objects which answered precisely to Kollicher’s 
description of the Spermatozoa in Megalotrocha, and expressed his 
opinion that it was impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to come to any definite conclusion upon the subject. He next pro- 
ceeded to make some remarks on the asexual propagation of Lacinu- 
laria and other Rotifera, in which he pointed out the difference 
between the ordinary ova and those called “ winter ova,” which last 
he proposes to call ephippial ova. The development and progress of 
these last were very fully described ; and he concludes this part of the 
subject by stating that “there are two kinds of reproductive bodies in 
Lacinularia: Ist, Bodies which resemble true ova in their origin and 
subsequent development, and which possess only a single membrane ; 
2ndly, Bodies half as large again as the foregoing, which resemble the 
ephippium of Daphnia, like it, have altogether three investments, and 
which do not resemble true ova, either in their origin or subsequent 
development, which, therefore, probably do not require fecundation, 
and are thence to be considered as a mode of asexual reproduction.” 
He then proceeded to make some remarks on the zoological position 
of the Rotifera, as deduced from the structure of the Lacinularia, as - 
now described ; and, after pointing out that the relations between the 
Polyzoa and the Rotifera were at the best only mere analogies, he 
stated that the general agreement in structure between the Rotifera 
and the Annuloide (under which term he includes the Annelidæ, the 
Echinoderms, the Trematodæ, Turbellaria, and Nematoideæ) is very — 
striking, and such as to constitute an unquestionable affinity. This 
position he proved by numerous examples, and concluded by giving 
a sketch of the affinities of the Annuloidæ, in which class he proposes 
to place the Rotifera, thus removing them entirely from the class Ra- 
‘ diata of Cuvier, in which they have hitherto been included. 
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January 28, 1852.—Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair.  :. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two presents were announced, a the thanks of the mer voted 
to their respective donors. 

Certificates in favour of L.S. hud Esq., 12, Wilton Place; ; Dr. 
Hamilton, Grafton St., Bond St.; and Charles C. Smith, Esq., Bury 
St. Edmunds, were read, and ordered to be suspended in the meeting- 
room. 

Wm. King, De, and Henry signé] jun., Esq., were balloted for, 
and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Messrs. H. H. White and H. Deane were of the 
Treasurer’s account for the past year. 

_ A paper by the Secretary, John Quekett, Esq., ‘ On the Structure 
of Raphides,’ was read. The author commenced by stating that inor- 
ganic substances were formed in plants under two circumstances: first, 
in crystals, as in the case of phosphate and oxalate of lime; second, 
as a portion of the tissue, as in the case of silica in the bark of equi- 
setaceous and gramineous plants. The crystals were stellate or single, 
from the !,th to the _,',,th of an inch in diameter. Single crystals 
of oxalate of lime were octohedral ; those of phosphate of lime were 
acicular. Numerous plants were referred to in which raphides were 
found, as in many species of Cactus, the lime, rhubarb, elm, apple, 
onion, and other plants. The author exhibited drawings of artificial 
raphides, which had been prepared in the tissue of rice paper, by the 
late Mr. Edwin Quekett, by immersing the cells, first in lime water, 
and afterwards in oxalic acid. In conclusion, the author gave a de- 
tailed account of some stellate raphides which he had found in great 
abundance in a species of Cactus. On dissolving up the inorganic 
matter of these crystals, by means of hydrochloric acid, he was sur- 
prised to find that an organic base was left perfectly similar in form 
to that of the crystal which had been dissolved. From this fact Mr. 
Quekett inferred that all these crystals were deposited with organic 
nature. He referred to the structure of calculi in the human and ani- 
mal body, which, he stated, were always deposited upon or with an 
organic base, as proof that this law was general, and that the deposi- 
tion of inorganic salts.in the tissues of plants aud animals was away 
connected with the growth of organic matter. … 

- À paper by tke Rev. J. Thornton, ‘ On the Pupa of an Los us. 
ing considerable resemblance to an Aphis,’ was read. A few meetings 
since _— and a sawing of the exuri® of an insect whose pissin 
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exhibited to the Society. Since that time the author has continued 
his researches; and the object of the present communication was to 
show that he considered he had discovered the insect to which these 
exuviz belong. His reasons for inferring that the insect now de- 
scribed is the one produced from the exuviæ before mentioned, are 
founded—Ist, on the habitat, the exuviæ, pupa, and imago having 
been found on the same leaf of Acer campestre; 2nd, on the colour 
and texture; 8rd, on the general form and aspect; and 4th, on the 
similarity of the details of the antennæ, and other particulars, among 
which the change of the leaf-like appendages in the pupa to corre- 
sponding bristles in the perfect insect, was mentioned, leading, in his 
opinion, to the inference that the Phyllophorus testudinatus, as he 
proposed to call it, is the pupa of an undescribed species of Aphis, 
forming a new species, if not a new genus.—J. W. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, March 12, 1852.—Professor Balfour, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The following donations to the library were announced :—‘ The 

Boston Journal of Natural History,’ containing papers read before the 
Boston Society of Natural History, from the Society; ‘ The Natural 
History, Physiological Actions, and Therapeutic Uses of Colchicum. 
autumnale, by J. M‘Grigor Maclagan, M.D., from the author; ‘ The 
Garden Companion and Florists’ Guide,’ from Mr. Moore, the conduc- 
tor; List of British Mosses, from Mr. Stark. 
- Dr. Balfour announced that Dr. Greville had presented an addi- 
tional collection of Fungi to the Society’s herbarium. Among them 
were some very good species from Jamaica, communicated and deter- 
mined by Kunze; others from Schweinitz, of North Caronan, which 
are authentic for many of his published species. 

Dr. Balfour also announced that the University herbarium had been 
enriched by specimens from Mount Olympus, collected by Clementi, 
and ‘by a parcel of 316 species of well-dried plants from the Rio 
Negro district, collected by Mr. Spruce and named by Mr. Bentham. _ 

Dr. Balfour announced the following donations to the museum at 
the Botanic Garden, received since the last meeting of the Society :— 
From Dr. Gilbert M‘Nab, Kingston, Jamaica :—Four spadices of the 
cabbage palm, two of them in spathes three feet six inches long, and 
two without ; a quantity of very light powdery matter, which is scat- 
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_ tered when the spathe bursts ; three spadices and spathes of the cocoa- 
nut palm (Cocos nucifera), in different stages ; several specimens of 
the reticulum of the cocoa-nut palm, used for mats and for coarse 
cloths ; upper portion of the stem of Cycas revoluta, in fruit; large 
section of Lignum vite (Guaiacum officinale), covered with guaiac 
resin ; four fruits of the calabash (Crescentia Cujute), in the form of 
water-jars, basins, and cups; three cups made from the cocoa-nut, by 
the Indians of New Granada, one mounted with silver; one small 
drinking cup, made of the Jast-matured fruit of an aged cocoa-nut tree 
(Jamaica) ; two sections of lace bark (Lagetta linteas ia); two horse 
halters, made from the lace bark (Manchester, Jamaica); bark of a 
tree from Baranquilla, N. Grenada; hammock made from a grass from 
the Indian coast; pigment made from a plant, by the San Blas Indi- 
ans, and used for painting their bodies, to protect them from the sun ; 
three Fungi from Jamaica; club from the Indian Main, made from the 
stem of Acrocomia fusiformis ; a quantity of Port Royal senna (Cassia 
obovata, var. Porto-regalis); a jar of wongloo seed (Sesamum indi- 
cum); three bottles containing the cashew apple and nut (Anacar- 
dium occidentale), one preserved with white sugar; specimen of 
Spathelia simplex (mountain-pride of Jamaica); specimens of the 
hog-gum (Moronobia coccinea); specimens, in fruit, of the arnotto 
 (Bixa orellana). From Mr. M‘Intosh, Dalkeith Park :—Three flower- 
ing panicles of the Pampas grass (Gynerium argenteum). From 
Messrs. P. Lawson & Son, Nurserymen to the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society :—Thirty varieties of New-Holland cones and seed-ves- 
sels. From Professor Christison :—Specimens of the root of Aucklandia 
Costus (spikenard of the ancients), and specimens of a small-fruited 
tamarind, from Saharunpore. From Mr. Baxter, Riccarton :—Branch 
of Pinus Pinaster bearing cones. From Major Madden :—Specimens 
of the root of Nardostachys jatamansi (spikenard) from the Upper 
Himalaya of Busekur (Simla); paper made from the bark of Daphne 
cannabina, at Kumaon, which is not attacked by insects in India; 
Nima quassioides, bitter wood from Budureenath, in Gurhwal; seed- 
vessels of Sapindus emarginatus (soap berries) from Almorah, in Ku- 
maon, where they are called “ reetha,” (the seed-vessels are used for 
_ washing silk, hair, &c.) ; poison, supposed to be the bikh, the root of 

Aconitum ferox ; specimens of frankincense sold in the shops at Ak 
_morah; specimens of butter procured from Bassia butyracea, at Ku- 
maon, with seed of the plant (the butter, or concrete oil, is edible, but 
is chiefly valued for pomades); seeds of rooqee, a cruciferous plant, 
from the altitude of 12,000 feet, in Kumaon (the flowers have twelve 
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stamens, owing to the development of the glands, and the plant is 
probably allied to Megacarpæa. From Dr. Thomas Anderson :— 
Roots of the Hemidesmus indicus (Indian sarsaparilla) ; stems and 
flower of sugar-cane ; fruit of the nicker-tree (Guilandina Bonduc), 
preserved in fluid; bottle of colouring matter from Rottleria tinctoria; 
roots of Morinda citrifolia (or sooranjee), which yields a peculiar co- 
louring matter, called “ morindine.” From Mr. Reid, Millbank :— 
Three fruits of Tacsonia mollissima. From Professor Traill :—Fruit 
of the li-chi (Dimocarpus Lichi). From G. 8. Blackie, Esq. :—Spe- 
cimens of the German tinder obtained from Polyporus igniarius; piece 
of a ship’s plank bored by Teredo navalis; seeds of Entada scandens; 
fine specimen of fossil dicotyledonous wood. From Mr.John M‘Phail :— 
Hazel-nuts taken from a large peat-moss drain in the Island of Lewis, 
nine feet below the surface. 
The following papers were read :— 

. 1. ‘On the Uses of Stillingia sebifera, or Tallow-tree of China,’ 
being the substance of a communication made to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India; by D. J. Macgowan, M.D.; commu- 
nicated by Dr. Coldstream. The botanical characters of this euphor- 
biaceous plant are too well known to require description; but hitherto 
no accurate account has been published of its varied uses; and, 
although it has become a common tree in some parts of India and 
America, its value is appreciated only in China, where alone its pro- 
ducts are properly elaborated. Dr. Macgowan remarks :—* The Stil- 
lingia sebifera is prized for the fatty matter which it yields; its leaves 
are employed as a black dye; its wood, being hard and durable, is 
used for printing blocks and various other articles; and, finally, the 
refuse of the nut is employed as fuel and manure. It is chiefly culti- 
 vated in the provinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain, and Chehkiang. In 
some districts near Hangchan the inhabitants defray all their taxes 
with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial plains and on granite- 
hills, on the rich mould at the margin of canals, and on the sandy sea- 
beach. The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields little else. Some of 
the trees at this place are known to be several hundred years old, and, © 
though prostrated, still send forth branches and bear fruit. In mid- 

_ winter, when the seed-vessels are ripe, they are cut off with their 
twigs, by a sharp crescentic knife, attached to the extremity of a long 
pole, which is held in the hand, and pushed upwards against the 
twigs, removing at the same time such as are fruitless. The capsules 
are gently pounded in a mortar, to loosen the seeds from their shells, 
from which they are separated by sifting. To facilitate the separa- 
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. tion of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, they are 


steamed in tubs having convex, open, wicker bottoms, placed over 
cauldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated they are re- 
duced to a mash in the mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo 
sieves, kept, at a uniform temperature, over hot ashes. A single ope- 
ration does not suffice to deprive them of all their tallow; the steam- 


Ing and sifting is therefore repeated. The article thus procured 


becomes a solid mass on falling through the sieve; and to purify it, 
it is melted, and formed into cakes for the press. These receive their 
form from bamboo hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches deep, 


which are laid on the ground, over a little straw. On being filled with 


the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are drawn up and spread 
over the top, and when of sufficient consistence are placed, with their 
rings, in the press. This apparatus, which is of the rudest descrip- 
tion, is constructed of two large beams, placed horizontally, so as to 
form a trough, capable of containing about fifty of the rings, with 
their sebaceous cakes. At one end it is closed, and at the other 
adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively driven into it, 
by ponderous sledge-hammers, wielded by athletic men. The tallow 
oozes, in a melted state, into a receptacle below, where it cools. It 
is again melted, and poured into tubs smeared with mud, to prevent 
its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds 
each, hard, brittle, white, opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of 
animal tallow. Under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous pa- 
per; melts at 140 deg. Fahr. It may be regarded as nearly pure stea- 
rine; the slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil 
expressed from the seed in the process just described. The seeds 
yield about eight per cent. of tallow, which sells for about five cents 
per pound. The process for pressing the oil, which is carried on at 
the same time, remains to be noticed. It is contained in the kernel 
of the nut, the sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the 
husk, having been removed in the manner described. The kernel and 
the husk covering it are ground between two stones, which are heated, 
to prevent clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The 
mass is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely lis those in 


_ use in western countries. The chaff being separated, . poses ‘the 


white oleaginous kernels, which, after being steamed, are placed in a 
mill to be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone groove, 
twelve feet in diameter, three inches deep, and about as many wide, 
into which a thick, solid, stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, taperitig 
at the edge, is made to revolve perpendicularly, by an ox harnessed 
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to the outer end of its axle, the inner turning on a pivot in the centre 
of the machine. Under this ponderous weight the seeds are reduced 
to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed 
by wedges in the manner above described ; the process of mashing, 
steaming, and pressing being repeated with the kernels likewise. The 
kernels yield above thirty per cent. of oil. It is called “ ising-yu,” 
sells for about three cents per pound, answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. It is also 
employed for various purposes in the arts, and has a place in the ~ 
Chinese pharmacopæia, because of its quality of changing gray hair it 
black, and other imaginary virtues. Artificial illumination in China a 
is generally procured by vegetable oils; but candles are also em- 
ployed by those who can afford it. In religious ceremonies no other 
material is used. As no one ventures out after dark without a lantern, 
and as the gods cannot be acceptably worshipped without candles, 
the quantity consumed is very great. With an unimportant excep- 
tion the candles are always made of what I beg to designate as vege- 
table stearine. When the candles, which are made by dipping, are of 
the required diameter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of the 
same material and insect-wax, by which their consistency is preserved 
in the hottest weather. They are generally coloured red, which is 
done by throwing a minute quantity of alkanet root (Anchusa tinc- 
toria), brought from Shantung, into the mixture. Verdigris is some- 
times employed to dye them green.”  - 

2. On Victoria regia, Lindl. ; by Mr. Edward Otto, Curator of 
the Hamburg Botanic’ Garden; communicated by Mr. G. Lawson. 
This communication consisted of an account of the mode of treatment 
adopted by Mr. Otto in the successful cultivation of the Victoria regia 
in the Hamburg Botanic Garden, accompanied by observations on the 
plant’s growth. The quickest development he observed in the case 
of the fifteenth leaf, from the 19th to the 20th of August, which 
increased about nine inches in twenty-four hours, and from the 20th 
to the 21st of the same month, when it increased eleven inches in 
twenty-four hours. The leaf-stalks only extend after the leaves are 
nearly full grown. After giving a full detail of the progress of the 
plant, and the development of flowers and fruit, Mr. Otto enumerated 
many other exotic aquatics which he had successfully cultivated in 
the same aquarium. 

3. ‘ On the Structure and Reproduction of Volvox Globator ;’ by 
John Sibbald, Esq. After giving a general description of this or- 
ganism, the author proceeded to give a history of the opinions. 
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and observations which have been published concerning it. He 
alluded especially to the accounts given by Leuwenhoek, Baker, and 
Ehrenberg, and next noticed the discussions concerning its nature 
which have been carried on by Siebold and Eckhard. But what was 
more particularly the subject of the paper, was the Memoir lately pub- 
lished by Professor Williamson, of Manchester. According to the 
observations of this observer, the Volvox is a confervaceous plant, and 
the animalcules described by Ehrenberg are merely the endochromes 
of the several cells, reduced to a small bulk by the secretion (between 
the outer cell walls and the internal cell membrane) of a hyaline sub- 
stance. The cilia described by Ehrenberg, as belonging to the indi- 
vidual animalcules are, according to Mr. W., really attached to the 
external covering of the organism. Mr. Williamson also proposes the 
theory that the production of the young Volvoces, consists more of a 
process of growth than reproduction, and refers the true reproductive 
functions to certain bright granules, which are contained imbedded in 
the endochrome of each cell, these being the spores of the plant. 
Mr. S. stated, that though in the main, the observations of Mr. 
Williamson appeared to him to be correct, and that many of his de- 
ductions appeared legitimate, still there were scme points in the 
Memoir with which he could not agree. With regard to the parts 
from which the cilia are developed, Mr.S. thinks that the various facts 
concerning them with which we are acquainted, rather lead us to the 
belief that they are really developed from and properly belong to the 
cell membranes immediately enclosing the endochromes of the cells. 
Next, as regards the organs of reproduction or spores, he could not 
agree with Mr. Williamson in thinking that the bright granules were 
the spores; he thought it seemed much more likely, and that it was 
borne out by analogy, to suppose that the whole masses of endochrome 
were the spores; and this, he said, seemed more probable if we re- 
gard the cilia as being attached thereto. The author next entered 
into the question as to the animal or vegetable character of the Volvox; 
and after examining the arguments which might be brought forward 
to support either theory, he came to the conclusion that the organism 
should, without hesitation, be referred to the vegetable kingdom. The 
_ communication was illustrated with very beautiful diagrams, kindly 
supplied by Professor Balfour. 

The reading of Mr. Sibbald’s paper gave rise to a short discussion, 
in which Professor Balfour and Mr. Wyville Thomson took part. 

4. ‘On the Development of the Sporidia and Spores of Lecanora > 
tartarea;’ by Wyville T. C. Thomson, Esq. The author gave a 
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sketch of the structure of lichens in general, and of their mode of 
nutrition and reproduction. He commenced by giving a definition of 
the terms used. He considered spores as being the ultimate germi- 
nating cellulés, the product of the division of the compound granular 
cell which/is the result of the union of the conjugating cells in cryp- 
togamic plants ; sporidia as the compound granular cells, the product 
ofthe union of conjugating cells; proto-sporidia as the simple cells of 
lichens: in which the two conjugating cells are afterwards formed ; 
gonidia as free cellules derived from and part of the cellular tissue of 
the parent plant, capable of continuing to a certain extent their de- 
velopment when free from the parent, without the intervention of the 
true generative act of conjugation (the analogues of free buds or bul- 
bils :in, Phanerogameæ). Mr. Thomson also considered the pro- 
embryo, in ferns and other cryptogams as the cellular expansion 
formed by the development of the gonidium, and containing the con- 
jugating cells, This pro-embryo, then, —— to the nes 
cellular expansion of lichens. 

+ The-author then examined the structure of site tartarea, a 
crustaceous lichen holding a middle place between the foliaceous 
and the pulverulent species : -— “ When we examine a section of the 
frond of Lecanora tartarea, we meet, in the layer which immediately 
adheres to the rock or bark, chosen for its place of growth, with a 
mass.ofielongated, more or less filiform cells. Most of these cells are 
empty ; some of them contain a slightly viscid fluid, and in a few 
there appears to be an undeveloped nucleus; the cells are delicate 
and of alight gray colour. Resting immediately above these, atid — 
sometimes struggling down among them, are groups of rounded cells 
filled with bright coloured chlorophyll, not usually arranged in a con- 
tinuous layer, but scattered in small irregular patches, or as isolated 
cells among the gray tissue. Above the green cells we meet with 
another layer of transparent tissue, closely resembling that below it. 
In Lecanora, we have above all a layer of somewhat flatter cells, form- 
ing an imperfect epidermal covering. ; The green tissue appears to 
represent the living and actively vegetating part of the lichen, deter- 
mining by its development the form of the frond, and giving origin to — 
all. the other tissues. The cells appear to be in some degree ifde- 
pendent of one another, though showing an evident tendency to form 
small agyregations. The gray tissue packs them in, and surrounds 
them,; but appears to undergo no further change in development... It 
has powerful hygrometric properties, absorbing water rapidly, and 
thereby undergoing great change of form. . This tissue is replaced in 
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many lichens by an unorganized colloid matter, also hygrometrie to a 

great degree. It is sometimes nearly absent; and, under whatever 

form it appears, it seems to act mechanically only, transmitting pabtt- 

lum to the green layer, and keeping it surrounded by a sufficient quan-. 

tity of moisture. The green cells termed gonidia frequently accu- 
malate in masses, burst through the cuticular layer, and appear as à 

green powder on the surface of the plant. In this state the single 

| gonidia are capable of continuing the powers of cell-development at: 
» a distance from the parent, forming round themselves the gray hygro- 
metric tissue, and, like the parent plant, producing at length true 
reproductive organs. . This is by no means a solitary instance of the 
formation of these from developing cells in the vegetable kingdom.. 
We have in the ferns an instance of another order propagating through. 
gonidia. In the ferns, cells, long called spores, are found withim 
modified leaves, or parts of leaves. These cells, when placed in 
favourable circumstances of heat and moisture, develope, by nuclear — 
division, a small cellular expansion (still part of the parent-plant, as 
no process of cell-conjugation has intervened), called the pro-embryo. | 
On this pro-embryo two cellules, of different character, appear, a — 
ie union takes place between the different cells, and the product is an 
“i ~—- ovoid body, the sporidium. Within this sporidium, by nuclear divi- — 
| sion, spores are produced, only one of which comes to perfection, thé: — 
others proving abortive. The spore is developed in silu, feeding upon: 
the pro-embryo as upon a cotyledon, and forming the new fern. To 
return to the:lichens: if we examine sections made through the frond 
of Lecanora, through the apothecia at various stages of growth, we. 
meet, at an early stage, with a hollow sphere of delicate, rounded 
cells (perithecium),. surrounding a number of elongated, filiform cells 
(paraphyses),; arranged vertically in a rounded mass. Advancing a 
little further in development, the cells of the perithecium above the 
c .atre of the mass of paraphyses has given way; and among the para- 
physes a few flask-shaped, delicate cells (asci) are visible, closely re- 
sembling paraphyses distended and filled with mucus or cytoblastema. 
Very shortly the fluid-contents become slightly granulated; and the 
granules eventually aggregate into eight cytoblasts. Round these cy- 
tobl&sts delicate, rounded cells are formed, which take at length an 
ovoid form; and-we may generally easily perceive within them two 
free nuclei. Round these nuclei two secondary cells are developed, 
which gradually increase in size, so as nearly to fill up the parent-cell. 

_ They: become filled with densely-granular chlorophyll; and finally the 
two cells conjtigate ; ‘that is to-say, the walls of both cells give way, 
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and the granular contents amalgamate, nearly filling up the parent-cell. 


The result of this conjugation is a large, compound, granular cell. 


Watching its further progress, we observe the granules becoming more 
and more distinct and defined, till at length the mother-cell bursts, 
and the contained cellules escape; at the same time the ascus gives 
way, and the cellules are dispersed as spores, to originate new indi- 
viduals.” The paper was concluded by some general remarks on the 
conjugation of cells, as being in all orders of plants the type of the 
act. 

' Dr. Balfour stated that Mr. Allan B. Dick (assistant to Dr. George 
Wilson) had analyzed the leaf of Livistonia chinensis, Sabal umbracu- 
lifera, Chamerops humilis and arborescens, grown in the Palm House 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, and had detected a very notable 


quantity of manganese in their composition. He exhibited, on a pla- 


tina wire, an opaque, bluish green bead, the result of fusing the ashes 
with carbonate of soda in the outer flame, so as to produce manganate 
of soda (soda mineral chameleon) ; and a transparent violet bead, ob- 
tained by heating the ashes with borax and a trace of nitre, so as to 


produce a glass, coloured like the amethyst, by oxide of manganese. 


Mr. Dick is now making a complete analysis of the ashes. 

- Mr. M‘Nab read the following report on the state of vegetation in 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, from the 8th of January till the 11th 
of February. ‘The communication embraced a register of the periods 


of flowering of plants in the open air, as compared with the flower- ; 


ing of the same species, and as nearly as possible the same individual 
plants, during the two previous years. 


Dates of Flowering 
Name. 1852. 1851. 1850. 
Jan. Jan. Dec 
Rhododendron atrovirens - eS 14 2 
Garrya elliptica - all - - 20 14 24 
Feb. 
Rhododendron Nobleanum  - - - 23 2 
Jan. March 
Geum pyrenaicum - - - - 
- Erica herbacea - - - - - 24 16 ~=Feb 
Corylus Avellana - 25 16 16@ 
. Azara dentata - 26 
Alnus glutinosa - - - - 27 13 
Galanthus nivalis - - 28 17 11 
‘Knappia agrostidea - - - 31 28 22 
- Daphne Mezereon - - - - 31 28 22 
15 14 


Æranthis hyemalis - 
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Dates of Flowering. 
Name. | 1852. 1851. 1850. 
Feb Feb. 
: Cornus mascula - - - - o>. 
Jan. March. 
4 Symphytum caucasicum - - 2 23 14 
| | Feb. 
Galanthus plicatus - - - - 3 28 14 
Crocus susianus  - = - 8 . 26 16 
March. 
i Helleborus lividus - - - - 3 11 19 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum - - - 3 27 12 
| Feb. 
Potentilla Fragariastrum - - - 5 26 5. 
Helleborus odorus - - - - 10 20 14 


Mr. M‘Nab also presented, from Mr. Handasyde, the following list 


of plants observed in flower at Glen Nurseries, Musselburgh, on the 
12th of February, 1852 :— 


Helleborus atropurpureus Crocus, cloth of gold 
“ olympicus albus » large yellow 
te PA ruber Narcissus Jonquilla campernelle 
orientalis Primula, double white 
Abchasia » Crimson 
* à viridis Erica herbacea 
: » * niger » carnea 
a Saxifra ga oppositifolia major » mediterranea hibernica nana 
alba Russian violet 
: Sisyrinchium grandiflorum Rhododendron dauricum atrovirens 
Leucojum vernumi Garrya elliptica has been in flower all the 
Colchicum vernum winter 
j Scilla præcox 
+. Mr. M‘Nab also laid before the meeting a report of temperatures 
L observed at the Botanic Garden from the 8th of January to the 11th 
1 of February, 1852. 
4 Mr. M‘Nab read the following extract from a letter from Dr. G. 
‘a M‘Nab, Kingston, Jamaica, dated the 13th of January, 1852:—* With 


reference to your inquiries regarding the paper made from the Spanish 
dagger-plant, exhibited at the Botanical Society, by Mr. Sawers, on 
the43th of November last, I have to state that the Spanish dagger is 

_ the Yucca aloefolia, a plant very common in this country for making 
| fences. The fine paper-looking substance is got by breaking the lower 
| part of the leaf along the midrib, then pulling each half gently from 
; the cuticle which covers the upper surface. It is most easily got from 
the young leaves, as in them only it separates freely ; it can also. be 


| 


got equally well from the young leaves of the Yucca gloriosa. It is 
an excellent _—— for making artificial flowers, as it takes colours 
freely.” 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited specimens of the paper which he had pre- 
pared from the upper surface of the young leaves of Yucca gloriosa 
growing in the Botanic Garden, and he showed the method : in = 
it was prepared. | 

A communication was read from Mr. William Keddie, of Guns, 
in which he stated that he had found vast profusion of Batrachospermum 
vagum in the pools and rivulets immediately under the upper part of 
Goatfell, in Arran, about the place where the granite comes into con- 
tact with the schistose rocks. The plant is not commonly found in 
Scotland. Several specimens were presented to the herbarium. 

. The following new members were elected :—Joseph Johnston, Esq. ; 
T. Roxburgh Polwhele, Esq. 


A Letter, addressed to Robert Brown, Esq., P.L.S., containing Bota- 
nical Memoranda of a Visit to France, in the Summer of 185]. 
By Joserx Woops, Esq., F.L.S., &c.* 


My Dear Mr. Brown,—You encouraged me to think that a few 
botanical notes of a short tour in France might not be uninteresting 
to the Linnean Society. You have exposed yourself to the danger 
of receiving a very dull, gossiping letter; but I will do what I can. 

It is quite unnecessary to make any comments on the botany be- 
tween London and Paris. The route by Rouen is in this respect, as 
in most others, by far the most interesting. ‘The Seine runs through 
a wide valley, with a rather steep slope on both sides. Descending 
ridges of hills start, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, — 
forcing the river into a very sinuous course ; and, as it approaches the 
main slopes, it often cuts off the shorter spurs, and exhibits perpendi- 
cular points of chalk. One of the places in which this structure of 
the country is best seen is at the Little Andelys; and there you have 
beautiful scenery, the magnificent ruin of Chateau Gaillard, built by 
our Richard the First, and a very varied botany. The nearly level 
country at the top of the hills is clayey; the slopes are chalk, and the 
alluvium at the bottom, which accompanies the river, is sand, a variety 
of soil affording a corresponding variety in its productions. The dis- 


# Read before the Suciety, December 24, 1851 —March 16, 1852. 
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trict is rich in Orchideæ. This seems also to‘be the northern point of 
several plants not uncommon in the south, such as Biscutella saxatilis, 
Arabis arenosa, Ononis Natrix, O. Columne, Seseli coloratum, Chon- 
drilla juncea, Inula britannica, Centranthus lanatus, Teucrium monta- 
num, Euphorbia Gerardi, and Anthericum ramosum. Sesleria cæru- 
lea is abundant here, and on other chalk-hills in Normandy; a rather 
curious anomaly, since, though plentiful on the limestone hills of York- 
shire, it does not occur in the chalk districts of Kent and Sussex. 
Mons. Cosson tells me of Astragalus monspeliensis ; but this I did | 
not see. He also finds, in some boggy ground at a little distance, 
several plants which seem to attain here their southern limits, at least 
in France. I need hardly add that the English botanist will be grati- 
fied by finding many of the rarities of his own country. 
_ It would be as superfluous to describe the botany of Fontainebleau 
as that of the road to Paris; only I may notice that the English bota- 

nist is surprised to find on the loose sandy soil plants which with us 
_are confined to the calcareous districts, as Asperula cynanchica, Phy- 
teuma orbiculare, and especially Orchis hircina and ustulata, and 
_ Aceras anthropophora. 

My next point of interest was the Sologne, a sandy, barren tract, 
which extends for a considerable distance on the south side of the 
Loire. I first made an excursion into it with M. Jullien, taking the 
railroad to La Ferté. We had proposed to reach some boggy ground 
at Massis, but found it too far. The most prevalent plant here is the 
Erica scoparia; and on the drier grounds an Astrocarpus is very 
abundant, which M. Jullien assures me has been pronounced by M. 
Godron to be Reseda purpurascens of Linnæus. He has named it A. 
Clusii; but there does not.seem to be sufficient reason for altering the 
specific name, since the general effect of the plant is a somewhat 
purplish tinge. The stamens are more numerous than in the true A. 
sesamoides, and the filaments are rough; but I do not find the cha- 
racters pointed out by M. Godron in the calyx and the form of the 
fruit to be constant. The banks and the corn-fields show abundance 
of Anthemis mixta. Jn considering the geographical distribution of 
plants, it seems necessary to distinguish the localities where any spe- 
cies is plentiful and where it may be expected whenever we meet 
with circumstances favourable to its growth, and those outliers, some- 
times at a considerable distance, where it occurs only as a rarity. 
Erica scoparia, Astrocarpus purpurascens, and Anthemis mixta are 
here district plants. Lobelia urens was also in tolerable quantity ; 
and this is perhaps nearly the eastern limit of these four species, in 
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this latitude, as characteristic plants of a district. In returning’ we 
met many of the plants loving a wet situation, and among them Oste- 
ricum palustre and Aira uliginosa. 

The next morning [ crossed the Sologne, by railroad to Vierzon. 
In point of beauty the scenery is better than that between Etampes 
and Orleans; the ground is more varied, and there is more wood ; but, 
as Sologne, it did not appear to me so well characterized as in a short 
excursion I had formeriy made into it, between Blois and Romoran- 
tin. As far as is visible from the railroad, Erica scoparia disappears 
before leaving the Sologne ; and I met with none of it in two rambles 
_ from Vierzon, where the nature of the soil seems to be the same. An- 

themis mixta and the Astrocarpus still showed themselves, but in small 
quantities. Asphodelus albus grows in the forest of Vierzon. This 
is also said to occur in the forest of Orleans, which is probably quite, 
or nearly, its northern limit. West of Vierzon a little water, oozing 
from below the crest of a hill, supports a few bog-plants, and among 
them Spiranthes æstivalis; but in general the soil is a very ary and 
_ hungry sand or gravel. 

After leaving Vierzon, from thence to Bourges, Nevers, Moulins, and 
almost to Clermont, the eye only catches an occasional glimpse of any 
plant not English. There are, however, three species very rare in Eng- 
land which obtrude themselves everywhere—Eryngium campestre, Ver- 
bascum pulverulentum, and Euphorbia Cyparissias. The scenery, for the 
greater part of the way, is not more interesting than the botany ; but there. 
is. one more plant which deserves mention. I first observed Cuscuta 
Trifolii. near Bourges, but in small quantity, on lucerne ; afterwards, 
from the diligence, from Nevers to Moulins, and from Moulins to 
Varennes, I noticed it laying waste, to a great extent, the fields of 
lucerne and clover. On descending into the fertile valley of the Li- 
mogne it disappeared ; and between that and Clermont I saw only 
two or three small patches of it; but M. LeCog assures me that he 
sometimes meets with it in the Limogne. 

» During all this route the woods are few and of small extent; broken 
banks none; and we pass no points which excite the imagination of 
the botanist, and make him long to examine them. | 

Clermont, as everybody knows, is among the volcanic soils of Au- 
vergne. There are, however, beds of limestone; and these afford the 
best botany of the neighbourhood. Xeranthemum cylindricum here 
makes its appearance, and Phænopus vimineus and a few other plants 
of the south. Avena tenuis is very abundant, and is probably the best 
example in the district of a plant generally very rare growing plenti- 
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fully. Asplenium septentrionale is also common, growing, as usual, 
on the hottest and driest rocks. I mention this, because it is consi- 
dered by many botanists as a northern and a moisture-loving plant. 
From Clermont I made an excursion to the Mont Dore; and here 
we meet with avery different vegetation, exhibiting a good deal of 
Alpine, or perhaps rather of Pyrenean, botany, with some pecularities. 
The baths of Mont Dore form a village of hotels, or rather of boarding- 
houses, in a narrow valley 3400 feet above the sea. This valley con- 
tinues tolerably open for some distance above the village, when it 
terminates abruptly in two ravines, containing the streams of the Dor 
and the Dogne, whose united waters form the Dordogne. Turning to 
the right, however, we find a deeper but shorter hollow, called Vallée 
d’Enfer, the wildest and most savage mountain-recess I have ever 
seen; and the peaks above it furnish it with a supply of snow which, 
I believe, never disappears. The day I was there a continued rain 
impeded my examination of its botanical treasures; and the wet wea- 
ther I afterwards experienced at the Mont Dore prevented me from 
revisiting it. The woods about Mont Dore are chiefly beech and 
Pinus pectinata. No other species of Pinus occurs here; and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of my guide, this never bears fruit. © M. 
+  LeCoq does not admit this imputation. I can only say that I saw no 
cones, either on the trees or on the ground, or in the village among 
the collections of fuel. In my return, by the shorter road to Clermont, 
I often had to look down on extensive woods, and noticed, what I 
had seen less conspicuously in my walks, that the horizontal branches 
of the fir have occasionally upon them what looks like a little com- 
plete fir-tree, as if the scales of a cone had been expanded into leaves 
and branches. The woods in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mont Dore are rich in Stellaria gemorum, Geranium pheum and syl- 
vaticum, Rosa rubrifolia, Sedufn villosum, Ribes petreum, Chæro- 
phyllum aureum, Sambucus racemosus, Valeriana tripteris, Crepis 
blattarioides and palustris, Mulgedium alpinum and Plumieri, Arnica 
montana, Doronicum austriacum, Senecio Cacaliaster, Adenostyles 
albifrons, Melampyrum sylvaticum, Maianthemum bifolium, Scilla 
Lilio-hyacinthus, Luzula nivea, Festuca sylvatica, and Polypodium 
Phegopteris. A Biscutella, considered here as B. coronopifolia, 
grows both here and near Clermont; but I doubt if it be the 
| plant of Mont Ventoux. Braya pinnatifida also occurs; but this is 
better found on the Pic de Sauci. In the open spaces, and in the 
pastures, we find Sisymbrium bursifolium (only in one wet spot), Viola 
: sudetica, Trifolium spadiceum and alpinum, Alchemilla alpina, Meum 
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athamanticum, Angelica pyrenaica, Knautia integrifolia, Senecio 
artemisiifolius, Cirsium Erisithales, Centaurea montana, Campanula 
linifolia (Zam.), Gentiana lutea, and Rumex aipinus. The Vallée 
d'Enfer yields Ranunculus aconitifolius, Dianthus cæsius, Silene 
rupestris, Cerastium latifolium, Geum montanum, Potentilla aurea, 
Epilobium alsinifolium, Sedam atratum, Saxifraga Aizoon, S. bypnoi- 
des? with small greenish flowers, S. stellaris, Imperatoria Ostruthium, 
Jasione humilis, Phyteuma hemisphericum, Vaccinium uliginosum, 
Rumex montanus, Luzula glabrata and spicata, Avena sedenensis, Poa 
laxa, and Polypodium Dryopteris. On the Pic de Sauci, which I 
ascended on a very fine day, I added Anemone alpina (in the typical 
form) and the var. sulphurea, Ranunculus platanifolius, Trollius 
europæus, Astrocarpus sesamoides, Saxifraga bryoides, Senecio Do- 
ranicum, Androsace carnea, Empetrum nigrum, Salix arenaria, which 
is probably the Lapponum of Linnæus, Eriophorum vaginatum, and 
Teucrium spadiceum, which latter forms the chief part of the herbage: 
_ near the summit. Polygala depressa occurs on a granitic district 
below the village; and Dianthus Seguieri was brought me by M. 
LeCoq, from some sandstone hills in the same direction. We also 
noticed, on the road-side, Dianthus monspessulanus and Agrimonia 
odorata. On the way back to Clermont, by the shorter road, I ob- 
served Cytisus purgans, Trifolium montanum, Athamanta DE 
Laserpitium latifolium, Campanula persicifolia, Lilium ane 
Phieum Boehmeri. 

Before leaving Mont Dore I will mention the places in the neighbour- 
hood.pointed out to me by M. LeCoq as worthy of particular attention 
from a botanist. These are the Vallée d’Enfer, the Pic de Sauci, and 
the fir-woods des Capucins. These woods are close. to the village on 
the opposite side of the Dordogne, and furnished the first part of my 
list. There are three other localities, which are further off, and which 
I did not visit. The first is the upper part of the Valley of Chaude 
Four. Here the waters descend eastward, towards Issoire. This 
upper part lies just below the Pic de Ferrand, a process from the Pic: 
de Sauci, and offers an inviting variety of rock, wood, and sunny: 
bank; but I apprehend that it is only on the Pic de Sauci, and in 
the deep hollow below, called the Vallée d’Enfer, that we méet with 
anything like an Alpine vegetation. The others are the woods of the 
Roche Sanadoire and the Marais de la Croix Morant. — 

} have said that I. returned by the shorter road. The first ne of 
the. way is romantic; but afterwards the volcanic cones and: barren: 
sands.are anything: but beautiful. The approach to Clermont, again; 
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is very fine; but that part is common to both roads. nu com. 
wet days, both for going and returning. 

‘There is a good deal of limestone near Clermont, FAST on ‘ihe 
eastern border of the volcanic district. Here we find many plants of 
the South of France ; but for a person who intends proceeding south. 
ward, it is perhaps hardly worth while to lengthen his ong at Cler- 
mont, to get these plants of the limestone districts. 
On the ist of August I set off for St. Flour, at ten o'clock i in the 
morning; but we did not arrive there till half-past one on the follow- 
ing morning, though the distance is only sixty-four miles. From 
Clermont to Lempde we meet with no considerable hill; but. from 
Lempde we have a long and tiresome ascent on to the plateau which 
eccupies a large portion of this district. The most remarkable plant, 
as seen from the coach-window, is Genista purgans. 1 thought L 
recollected to have seen at St. Flour. my Crucianella suffulta, though 
it was not till I arrived at Le Puy that it forced itself on my more 
settled attention. However, I saw on this occasion nothing of it. 
The inn was dirty and disagreeable (it is one of the evils ef night 
stoppages that you are almost obliged to sleep where the diligence 
_ brings you), the country by no means pleasant, and the weather un- 
favourable ; and I was glad to get away. Finding no chance of-pro- 
ceeding by the mail, I resumed my place in the diligence, at half-past 
two in the morning of the 3rd, and reached Florac at half-past ten at 
night; twenty hours for a distance of not ninety miles; but the hills 
are tremendous. The roads, however, are excellent, and we are sur- 
prised to see them conducted on such a magnificent scale in places 
where the traffic. is so trifling; without them, however, this district 
would be all but inaccessible. We descend at Marvejols into a deep, 
narrow, arid valley; but limestone appears near the bottom, and 
offers some tempting spots for the botanist. Lavandula vera is abun- 
dant; I noticed also Teucrium Polium, Echinops Ritro, and several 
_ other south-country plants. At Mende we again descend. Here the 
limestone: forms great part ef. the hills; and we leave the place by a 
magnificent though rather naked gorge. At Florac the soil is schis- 
_ tose, and we are in the country of vines and mulberry-trees. Lime- 
stone now forms the tops of the hills, instead of lying at the bottom 
as at Marvejols, and is much less productive botanically. The envi: 
rons of. Florac are, however, neither unpleasant nor unproductive. In 
the neighbourhood of an old bridge above the town, near which the 
road to Nismes passes, 1 gathered: Dianthus virgineus, Silene Saxi- 
fraga ? .(the. thecaphore is not half as 4 as the capsule), Potentilla | 
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rupestris, Sedum maximum, S. altissimum, S. dasyphyllum, and 8S. 
amplexicaule, Bupleurum junceum, Crucianella angustifolia, Senecio 
artemisiifolia, Antirrhinum Asarina, Anarrhinum bellidifolium, Erinus 
alpinus, Plantago Cynops, P. alpina, and P. serpentina, Rumex scu- 
tatus, Andropogon Ischemum, Psilurus aristatus, and Triticum Poa. 
In other parts of my walk I observed Lathyrus latifolius, Lavandula 
vera, Salvia Sclarea, Teucrium Polium, and Salix incana. The lower 
hills are a good deal covered with chestnut-trees; and the ground 
among them is very dry and barren. Above these is often a tract not 
without moisture, and cultivated. Again higher up we find _— 
with scrubby beeches and an undergrowth of box. 

About ten o’clock at night the diligence again took me up; and the 
moonlight enabled me to see that we ascended among groves of chest- 
nuts to the plateau, dipping occasionally into deep, narrow valleys, 
till, in, the deepest of them, we reached St. Jean du Gard. The de- 
scent is on schistose rocks; at the bottom we meet with granite; then 
limestone occurs in the valley ; and we here leave the elevated pla-. 
teau. A decomposing granite next appears, and afterwards, at An- 
duze, lofty limestone rocks, with the strata very much contorted. All 
this variety promises well for botany; but after my night’s journey I 
was too sleepy to be very observant from the windows of the diligence. 
At Anduze we leave the hills and the more solid rock ; but the country 
from thence to Nismes is composed of beds of limestone alternating 
with clay, apparently very barren, but-+ich in the botany of the South. 
At this time of year the prickly plants were very abundant—Scoly- 


' mus hispanicus, Cirsium ferox, Picnomon Acarna, Echinops Ritro, 


Onopordon illyricum, Carlina corymbosa, &c.; but we have also Cle- 
matis Flammula, Paliurus aculeatus, Sedum rupestre, Bupleurum rigi- 
dum, Scabiosa ambigua, Santolina Chamecyparissias, Helichrysum 
angustifolium, Catananche cærulea, Microlonchus salmanticus, Cen- 
taurea paniculata, C. collina, C. napifolia, C. pectinata, Inula salicina, — 
Tanacetum annuum, Verbascum sinuatum, Satureja montana, Quer- | 
cus Ilex and coccifera, and Asparagus acutifolius. This exhibition 


excited so much interest, that I returned afterwards from Montpellier 


to revisit the place; but I found that I had miscalculated my dis- 
tances, and had not allowed myself time to reach the locality where I 
had chiefly remarked them. — 

From Montpellier I went to Cette, by railroad. Cette is at once 
the seaport. and the bathing-place of Montpellier. It stands at the 
foot of a limestone hill, rising from the long strip of sand-hills which 
separates a succession of brackish pools (or étangs, as they are here 
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called) from the séa.. The place was so full that I could only get very 
poor accommodation, and, after a walk in the evening on the shore of. 
‘the Etang de Thau, set off the next morning to Agde. That walk 
furnished me with Ambrosia maritima, to which I had been directed | 
_ by Mons. Dunal, supposed to have been introduced, by some accident, 


from Italy ; and a more remarkable foreigner— Heliotropium curassa- 
vicum, a native of the West Indies. The pool is navigable for small 
steamers; but I believe large ships cannot enter it; and how these 
plants should have fixed themselves there is very problematical. 

On the 10th I went to Agde. A steamer carries us along the pool 


_ to the opening of the canal. The first part of the voyage is very plea- 
sant, the hill at Cette and the limestone hills opposite to it forming. 
_ good objects. Afterwards the scenery gets more tame ; and we were 


transferred to a smaller boat, drawn by horses, to proceed along the 
canal to Agde. ‘This part is very uninteresting; and for the beauty 
of Agde, or of the country about it, there is not much to be said. 
The soil is volcanic; but there are some pools, or rather puddles, 


which are celebrated for their curious plants. Mons. Fabre con- 


ducted me to some of these, but they contained no water; ana the 
Charas, Marsilea pubescens, Isoetes setacea, Lythrum hyssopifolium, 


Ranunculus lateriflorus, and a new Elatine (or perhaps E. macropoda) 


were altogether dried up. We gathered in them Mentha cervina and 
Heliotropium supinum, and observed in the neighbourhood a Polygo- 
num with a woody base, which is, I think, the flagellare of the Ro- 
man botanists; but M. Fabre told me he had watched it for several 
years, and that it had never flowered. There was also Croton tincto- 
rium, and a Helminthia very different in its general habit from H. 
echioides ; and, whether species or variety, it is, I believe, the H. 
humifusa of Gussone. Echium pyrenaicum is exceedingly abundant, 
and, more rarely, Carlina lanata. In a solitary walk I gathered Jas- 
minum fruticans and some other warm-country plants; but. on the 
whole the general botany is much less interesting than that of Nismes 
or Cette. 1 afterwards went, with M. Fabre, to the mouth of the He- 
rault. On the way we got Ammi Visnaga and Sueda setigera ; and 


_ T observed Salicornia fruticosa and Suæda fruticosa far above any 


common access of sea-water. The places might be overflowed in 
winter, but rather, 1 should think, with the fresh-water brought down 
hy the Herault than with salt. On the sand-hills of the Herault are 
saveral plants not often found further north — Anacyclus radiatus, 
Psoralea bituminosa, a Dorycnium (which is here considered as D. 


_ herbaceum ; but, as the pods ‘ate one-seeded, it would seem not to be 
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the plant of DeCandolle), Echinophora spinosa, and Rumex tingita- 
nus. In the wetter parts were Linum maritimum, Sonchus maritimus, 
and Plantago Cornuti, Salicornia fruticosa in flower, another (Arthro- 
cnemum of Moquin) in fruit, another Salicornia only just in flower, 
which is perhaps radicans, and a form of herbacea hardly yet in 
flower. What I here suppose to be S. radicans differs from ours in 
the greater permanence of its creeping rhizoma, and it is less 
branched ; but it was not far enough advanced to enable me to under- 
stand the structure of its seed. The S. herbacea is in the form which 
it exclusively assumes in the South of France, both on the Mediter- | 
ranean and Atlantic. It differs from ours in the more taper spikes, — 
and the length and abundant ramification of its lower branches. I 
should say it was between the form which I have on a former occa- 
sion called S. ramosissima and S. procumbens. It is not confined to 
the south, for I have aspecimen from the banks of the Scheldt, which 
evidently belongs to the same variety. Salicornia fruticosa I could 
not find on the Bay of Biscay ; but here and at Cette what I imagine 
to be the true plant was only just coming into flower. One of the 
remarkable plants here is a Spartina discovered by M. Fabre, who 
was puzzle * by it for some years, as he did not visit the place in De- 
cember, which is the period of its flowering. Mons. Dunal has de- 
scribed it under the name of Spartina versicolor; but I ava assured 
by M. Gay that it is the Spartina juncea of Willdenow, a plant of the 
southern parts of North America. He assures me also that it has 
been found in one or two other places on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Its position here has no appearance of a foreign origin, for it 
is not near the navigable entrance of the river, but on the inner, de- 
pressed part of an extensive range of sand-hills, and on the margin of 
a piece of water which seems to have no permanent connexion with 
the sea. Mons. Fabre’s attention to it originated in the occupation 
of a piece of land in the neighbourhood, which he now cultivates with | 
madder, a very profitable crop in the South of France. Mons. Fabre — 
has been carefully cultivating for some years the species of Ægilops, — 
and thinks he has proved that Æ. ovata and &. triuncialis may both 
become Æ. triaristata. He even goes further, and combats that all 
three may be converted into Triticum sativum. _ 

‘I walked back to Agde, and the next day returned to Cette, where 
the inn was not so full as it had been ; and I got an excellent room, 
paying for my whole expenses five fiance a day. Cette is seated:on the 


_ eastern base of a rocky limestone hill, which is entirely insulated, ex- 


cept by the long, low, sandy tract which here borders the Mediterra- 
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nean, and separates it, as I have already said, from a series of brackish 
_ lakes, called étangs. A broad canal unites the lake with the port ; 

and the water in this canal does not always run the same way. — : 
_ [ have already anticipated some plants on the borders of the pool ; 
others interesting to a northern botanist are Suæda hirsuta and S. 
setigera. In drier places we find Xanthium Strumarium and X. spi- 
nosum in great abundance, as also Momordica Elaterium. On the hill 
Mercurialis tomentosa deserves our attention, and still more Lactuca 
tenerrima, two plants of very limited geographical position. We find 
Evax pygmeza, Carlina corymbosa, Plantago Lagopus, and several 
other plants more common in Italy, and, in some hedges dividing the 
little pieces of land which have been redeemed from the sand-hills, 
Cynanchum acutum. Crucianella maritima is abundant on the sands ; 
and here also grows Ephedra distachya, a plant I had before met with. 
at Port Louis, on the shoves of the Atlantic, but which I did not meet 
with at Bayonne or Biairritz, and which does not occur in the ‘ Flore © 
Bordelaise’ of Laterrade. According to Duby it is found on the 
shores of France from Nice to Nantes; but I apprehend this is only 
at very wide intervals. It has no place in the Roman flora, but we 
meet with it again in the Neapolitan. It does not reach, apparently, 
the shores of the Adriatic ; but Koch mentions it in the Vallais and 
the Southern Tyrol. Phlomis Herba-venti occurs both here and at 
Nismes ; by no means a common plant of the South. P. Lychnitis 
and Sideritis romana are more common. ÆErythræa spicata occurs 
on the sands. The Salicornias at Cette are like those near Agde. 
The Statices also are nearly alike in both places. We find at Agde 
a variety of S. Limonium in which the lower secondary branches are 
uniformly barren. At Bayonne, as with us, there are hardly any bar- 
ren branches. The Statices at Cette are chiefly on the hmestone 
rock ; at Agde, on the sand. S. oleifolia and S. psiloclada are abun- 
dant in both places. S. echioides is scattered here and there about 
Cette. S. auriculifolia and S. caspia are more abundant about the 
mouth of the Herault. A new Statice is said to have been discovered 
on the Place d'Agde ; and, imagining it to be some square half sur- 
rounded by houses, I supposed that I should soon be there, and that 
I should have but a small space to examine. The answer to my 
inquiries from those who knew anything about it, was always that I 
must go further ; and at last, having left not only the town, but the 
hill on which it is placed, I found that the Place d’Agde was the strip 
of sand,: about ten miles long, extending to the neighbourhood. of 
Agde. It probably should be Plage d’Agde.. At the mouth of the 
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Herault I gathered a Statice much like S. oleifolia, but witliout bar-. 
ren branches ; I do not know if this was the one in question. I was 
surprised that I did not in either place find any of the tribe of S. pu- 
bescens, which is so plentiful towards Nice, nor S. ferulacea and 
monopetala, which are so characteristic in the Isle of Ste, Lucia, near 
Narbonne. I had rather hoped, from my intermediate position, that 
I should have found both these plants near Cette. The Artemisia of 
the South of France, whether on the Mediterranean or on the Bay of 
Biscay, which occupies the place of our maritima, is uniformly the A.. 

gallica; and on observing the entire want of variations in a plant 
_ occurring so extensively, we cannot be surprised that the French have. 
exalted it into the rank of a species. 

. From Cette I returned to Montpellier, and walked down to the Port 
Juvenal, a place where wool from Barbary and the Levant has been of 
old spread out on its arrival. Several rare plants have, at different 
times, made their appearance here ; but most of them disappear in a 
year or two. I was, howcver, much interested by specimens of Ver- 
bascum speciosissimum, which I had gathered in the same place more 
than twenty years ago. 

. I took the mail from Montpellier to Toulouse, and the SNe of 

a x diligence (not finding a place in the interior or in the mail) to Pau. 
There I was laid up for a fortuight, and could do nothing in botany ; 
but in fact there is at this time of year little to be done. The gravel 
of the Gave is not very accessible; nor-did it give me as much as [ 
expected. Reseda glauca was the only good plant I there met with. 
Linaria origanifolia is abundant on the old walls, and Erica vagans | 
everywhere ; but the vegetation in general was much more like that of 
England than in the places I had lately been visiting. From Pau I 
went to Bayonne, whence I made an excursion to Biarritz. Digitaria 
paspaliformis is very abundant in some places near Bayonne. This 
plant is said to have been transported from America to the banks of 
the river at Bordeaux; but, from the manner in which it is found 
here, I rather suspect it to be one of the plants which, plentiful in 
America, has a station on this side the water, like Spiranthes cernua 
and Spartina juncea. Spartina alterniflora seems to be in tolerable 
abundance; butits station, overflowed by the tide, is much trodden on 
by cattle ; and between poaching and eating, it would have been diffi- 
cult to procure a good specimen. The valley at Bayonne is pleasant, 
bounded by a succession of low bluffs, often woody, and sometimes 
surmounted by pleasant-looking villas. The Pyrenees form a good 
back-ground, but rather of moderately-elevated hills than of mountains. 
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My first walk was above the town, after an unsuccessful call on M. 
Darracq, who at first was at Biarritz, and afterwards on a botanical 
excursion towards the Spanish frontier. The first plant which excited 
my attention was the Daucus Carota, a Variety with red flowers, and 
the umbel less radiate than usual; and what I believe to be a monstro- 
sity of the same, with a smooth germen, and so much elongated that 
_T imagined myself to have found a new Cherophyllum; but the seeds 
were not far enough advanced to afford satisfactory specimens. Some 
of the ditches in this direction are full of Leersia oryzoides, with a 
large, entirely exsert, and well-developed panicle. On the hills was 
Ulex Gallii; and I found this afterwards very abundantly at Biarritz. 
On the road-side between Bayonne and Bordeaux this gives way to 
the typical form of U. nanus; but on returning, at La Teste, to the 
shores of the ocean, I again found exclusively U. Gallii, of the largest 
size, and more nearly approaching to U. europæus than I had ever 
before seen it. I also gathered what I believe is a Laserpitium, but 
in so young a state that I cannot be confident of its genus. The best 
plants at Biarritz at this time of year are probably Linaria græca and 
L. Prestrandreæ. I do not, however, perceive much difference between 
the seeds of the latter and those of L. spuria. Linaria thymifolia is a 
common plant of the coast; and Dianthus gallicus is a plentiful and 
beautiful ornament to the sand-hills. This is the D. arenarius of the 
* Flore Française ; but Koch will not allow it to be the plant of the 
shores of the Baltic, which is that of Linnæus. The chief difference 
seems to lie in the obovate inline of the beardless petals, which in D. 
arenarius is oblong. Artemisia crithmifolia is abundant on the sand- 
hills, both at Biarritz and at Bayonne; and I gathered also Galium 
arenarium and Diotis candidissima. Statice occidentalis was the 
only Statice I saw there. The country about Biarritz corresponds 
with our greensand ; and the very intricate and broken rocky coast 
near the place promised a better botanical harvest than was realized. 
There are many little valleys, each with a little stream at the bottom, 
‘and a good deal of boggy ground, affording Lythrum Greefferi and 
Scirpus littoralis and S. Savii. Lobelia urens is common; and in 
drier parts Lithospermum purpureo-ceruleum, Erica vagans, E. cine- 
rea, and E. ciliaris are frequent; but I did not see E. Tetralix. — 

… On the 11th I returned to Bayonne, and, finding no probability of 
‘obtaining a place in the great diligence, engaged a place in the con- 
‘currence. In general these partial, rival diligences are not so conve- 
‘nient, nor so well mounted, as those of the great establisliments:; 
but in this case I had no reason to complain, for we reached Mont de 
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Marsan, a distance of sixty-two miles, in eight hours and a half, 
including an hour’s stop at Dax, where we breakfasted, Cork-trees 


are abundant on the road; and Erica scoparia is everywhere, forming 


tall, upright bushes, sometimes almost as large as those of E. arborea. 

Mont de Marsan is hardly on a hill, in spite of itsname. It stands 
on a slightly elevated point between two little streams. The immedi- 
ate neighbourhood is cultivated; but the pine-woods of the Landes 
surround it at a little distance. 1 was not well enough to explore 
their recesses. The inn there (Hotel des Ambassadeurs) is exceed- 
ingly. comfortable.. At noon on the 13th I found room in the mail for 
Bordeaux, to which place we proceeded at the rate of ten miles an 
hour; but I was again unwell, and hardly equal to calling on my 
old acquaintance, M. Laterrade, at the Botanic Garden. He assured 
me I should find Salicornias at La Teste; and-on the 16th I went 
there. It.is well that any English botanist who finds himself at Bor- 
deaux should know that La Teste is a small village, entirely without 
interest, and that the place to be visited is at the baths, two miles fur- 
ther on; but he will find omnibuses io take him there from the station 
at La Teste. Murray, in his Hand-book, ridicules the projectors of 
the railway from Bordeaux to La Teste for not knowing that railroads 
do not form villages. I think in this case he is doubly wrong, for I 
believe the chief object of the railway was to enable the produce of 
the country to find a market in Bordeaux, which the deep sand of 
the natural roads rendered impossible ; and I think we may see in the 
increased extent of cultivation and plantation that they have not been 
disappointed. Ifthe bathing-place had been the main dependance of 
these projectors, they would not have stopped two miles short of it. 
In the second place, in spite of this drawback, the railway has made 
of the bathing-place a very long village, not on the open sea, but on 
the shores of the spacious salt-water lake of Arcachon. The scat- 
tered and often fanciful cottages, standing mostly detached, and not 
forming rows of lodgings, mixed with the pine-woods, and exhibited 
on the varied line of the shore, have often a very pleasing and pictu- 
resque effect. There is at the baths abundance of an Atriplex, 
which is certainly the A. rosea of.Laterrade, and probably that of 
Duby ; but itis not the plant I have collected under that name in 
‘Germany and the South-east of France, and which I believe to be the 
plant of Koch. Itis, I think, my A. arenaria, but of much stronger 
‘growth, owing perhaps to a warmer climate. It has a fitm, erect 
central stem, and numerous branches from its base, decumbent at 


first, but ascending in the flowering part, and as long or longer, if 
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straightened out, than the central stem, a mode of growth sufficiently 
marked and sufficiently common to deserve a peculiar name. 

I was disappointed as to Salicornias, finding only one species, some- 
thing between herbacea and procumbens, the same which I have 
already mentioned at Agde. The trains leave La Teste only late in 
the evening and early in the morning ; ; and I returned the same nny 
to Bayonne. 

On the 18th I went to Angouléme, a town picturesquely placed on 
a high point of land above the river Charente, and possessing a cathe- 


 dral, very interesting from its architectural peculiarities rather than 
from its beauty. We did not arrive till about eight in the evening ; 


and the best inns were filled with persons connected with the works 
on the Bordeaux Railway; so that I was obliged to put up with one 
much inferior. My walk the next day was a very interesting one; 
Crossing the little stream on the south of the town, I ascended, by 
cultivated fields and woods adorning a rocky crest, to the general pla- 
teau. Odontites Jaubertii is in the greatest abundance, and several 
of the rarities of Fontainebleau and Normandy. I continued my walk 
to some old quarries, which seem to have furnished both mill-stones 
aud building-stones here. Artemisia camphorata and Sideritis scordi- 
oides, var. hyssoptfolia, were in great profusion. The former is placed 
with those Artemisiz which have a hairy receptacle ; but it is often a 
matter of difficulty to find the hairs, which at best are few and weak, 
and I believe not unfrequently quite deficient; and in the majority of 
plants of the latter the bracts were absolutely entire, instead of - 
noso-dentate ; so that both the plants puzzled me. 

On the 20th I proceeded to Poitiers; and, after spending one day 
and half another in visiting the very interesting antiquities of that 
city, I put myself under the guidance of Monsieur Malapert, and had — 
a very pleasant walk on the brow, and among the rocks and’ woods 
which border the chain, but without much botanical success. This 
was my last attempt. I proceeded, by the rail, to Paris, and in a few. 
days returned to England, in time for a poring view of he Great 
— Yours 

- JOSEPH: 


Priory Crescent, Lewes, Sussex. 
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The ‘ Lancet’s’ Analytical Sanitary Commission. — Aibalioralion 
| of Tea, &c. 


Since these most valuable papers on the adulteration of food were 
noticed in the ‘ Phytologist,’ a number of other articles in general use 
have been examined, and the various sophistications practised on them 
by dishonest traders exposed. We bring the subject forward again, 
chiefly for the purpose of putting our readers in possession of the facts 
discovered relating to th all but indispensable article of diet—7ea. 

The subject is treated at such length in the ‘ Lancet,’ that a com- 
plete analysis of the reports would far exceed our limits. A brief 
account of the results arrived at is all we aim at giving. 

The adulteration of tea is an art largely practised by the Chinese, 
the processes employed being similar to those adopted in England. 
They occasionally make use of the leaves of Camellia Sasanqua and 
Chloranthus inconspicuus for this purpose. It has been said that 
the dung of silkworms is sometimes mixed up with tea; but we hope 
this trick is rarely performed. In tea of British fabrication leaves of 
the following trees have been detected :—beech, elm, horse-chest- 
nut, plane, bastard plane, fancy oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and 
sloe. But a more ingenious fraud is also practised. It is thus de- 
scribed by a gentleman connected with the Excise Office in London: 
— “In the year 1843 there were many cases of re-dried tea-leaves, 
which were prosecuted with vigour by this Board, and the result was, 
so far as we could ascertain at the time, the suppression of the trade. 
It was supposed in 1843 that there were eight manufactories for the 
purpose of re-drying exhausted tea-leaves in London alone, and seve- 
ral besides in various parts of the country, The practice pursued was 
_ as follows.:—Persons were employed to buy up the exhausted leaves 
at hotels, coffee-houses, and other places, at 23d. and 3d. per pound. 
These were taken to the factories, mixed with a solution of gum, and 
re-dried. After this the dried leaves, if for black tea, were mixed with 
rose-pink and black lead, to face them, as it is termed by the trade.” 
It is probable that this manufacture is extensively. carried on at the 
present day.. We extract the following results of three series of ana- 
lyses, believing that they present us with a very clear and accurate 
state of the case as regards the purity of black tea. 

Series I. shows :— 

“1st. That not one of the thirty-five samples of black tea, as im- 
ported into this country, contained any other leaf than that of the 
tea-plant. 
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“2nd. That out of the above number of samples, twenty-three were — 
genuine and twelve adulterated. The genuine teas were the Congous 
and Souchongs, &c., and the adulterated teas samples of scented 
Pekoe and scented Caper, Chulan or black gunpowder, as well as imi- 
tations of these made from tea-dust. 

“8rd. That the adulterations detected consisted in facing (so as to 
improve the appearance of the teas) the surfaces of the leaves with 
black lead, powdered mica, indigo, and turmeric.” 

Series IL. shows :— 

“Ist. That the fabrication of spurious black tea is extensively car- 
ried on at the present time in the metropolis and other towns of the 
kingdom. 

“ 2nd. That two processes of fabrication are dé: in the first, 
the exhausted tea-leaves are made up with gum and re-dried ; black- 
lead, powdered mica, rose-pink and carbonate of lime being some- 
times added to bloom or face the leaves, as well as sulphate of iron 
to darken their colour and to give astringency; in the second, 
leaves other than those of tea (the kind matters but little) are used. 
These after being dried are broken down, and mixed with gum cate- 
chu made into a paste; the leaves are then re-dried, and further bro- 
ken down, and sometimes coated with gum. The spurious tea made 
from exhausted leaves is seldom sold alone, but is used either for 
mixing with genuine black, or is converted into green tea in the man- 
ner to be described hereafter; while that made from British leaves 
and catechu is either mixed with black tea in the form of dust, or 
else is faced and bloomed until it is made to resemble green tea.” 

Series III. shows :— 

“That out of twenty-four samples of black tea purchased of tea- 
dealers and grocers resident in the metropolis, twenty were genuine 
and four adulterated ; the former being Congous and Souchongs, and 
the latter samples of scented Pekoe and scented Caper. 

“ In reference to the four adulterated samples of tea, it is right to 
state that not the slightest blame is attached to the dealers from whom 
they were purchased, they being in all probability wholly unaware of 
the fact of these particular descriptions of tea being adulterated or 
faced in the manner described. The samples were introduced in. 
order to show that these teas do really reach the consumer in an adul- 
terated condition.” 

It thus appears that while the great bulk of the black tea used in 
this country—viz., Congou and Souchong—are delivered to the con- 
sumer in a genuine state, the scented teas—viz., the Pekoes and. 
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Capers—are invariably adulterated. We may therefore congratulate 
ourselves, when sipping our infusion of Congou or Souchong, that in 
all probability we are imbibing a genuine article; but if green tea 
enters into the composition of our beverage the case is widely altered. 
Unfortunately there is too much reason to conclude that genuine 
green tea cannot be obtained in England at any price. Here Chi- 
nese and English rogues have found full scope for their wicked inge- 
nuity, and have met with a success worthy of a better cause. Here, 
too, the fraud is more intolerable, by reason of the poisonous nature 
_of the ingredients used. Up to a certain point the process of making 
artificial green tea is the same as that for black, the difference con- 
sisting in the colouring. To produce the characteristic colour of 
green tea three colouring matters are generally used—a yellow, a blue, 
and a white. The yellow and blue when mixed form a green, and 
white is added either to lessen the intensity of the former colours, or 
else to give polish to the surface of the leaves. 

The following extract from ‘ Household Words’ we copy as quoted 
in the ‘ Lancet” It is headed “ Death in the Tea-pot.” 

“ A short time since a friend of mine, a chemist in Manchester, was 
applied to for a quantity of French chalk, a species of talc, in fine 
powder; the party who purchased it used regularly several pounds a 
week ; not being an article of usual sale in such quantity, our friend 
became curious to know to what use it could be applied; on asking 
the wholesale dealer who supplied him, he stated his belief that it was 
used in ‘ facing’ tea (the last process of converting black tea into 
green), and that within the last month or two he had sold in Man- 
chester upwards of a thousand pounds of it. Our friend the chemist 
then instituted a series of experiments, and the result proved that a 
great deal if not all the common green tea used in this country is 
coloured artificially. ‘The very first experiment demonstrated fraud. 
The plan adopted was as follows :—A few spoonfuls of green tea at 
five shillings a pound were placed on a small sieve, and held under a 
gentle stream of cold water flowing from a tap for the space of four or 


five minutes. The tea quickly changed its colour from green to a dull | 


yellow, and upon drying with a very gentle heat gradually assumed 
the appearance of ordinary black tea. On making a minute microsco- 
pic examination of the colouring matter washed from the leaf, and 
which was caught in a vessel below, it appeared to be composed of 


three substances, particles of yellow, blue, and white. The blue was. 
proved to be Prussian blue, the yellow thought to be turmeric, and the © 


white French chalk. If the two former be mixed together in fine 
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powder, they will give a green of any required shade. It is made to 
adhere to the tea-leaf by some adhesive matter, and then it is faced 
by the French chalk, tu give it the pearly appearance so much liked.” 
| _ The above statements are confirmed by the ‘ Lancet’s” analyses of 
_ twenty samples of green tea, showing :— 

| “1st. That the whole of the twenty samples of green tea were arti- 
ficially coloured, blazed, or painted, with a mixture of Prussian blue, 
CE D turmeric powder, and China clay. 

“2nd. That eleven out of the thirteen gunpowder teas, in addition 
to being artificially coloured, were adulterated with different propor- 
tions of Lie tea, this article in some cases forming the chief part, and 
in other instances nearly the whole of the samples. 

“ 3rd. That out of the twenty samples not one was found possessed 
of the natural green colour. 

“ The price of Lie tea is from sixpence to eightpence per pound, ex- 
clusive of duty ; it is a worthless article, and from the extent to which 
it is coloured with Prussian blue very injurious to health.” 

Reports on milk very appropriately follow those on tea. From the 
samples analysed it would appear that water is the only extraneous 
substance added. Neither chalk nor any of the other articles gene- 
- Ee rally supposed to be used in the adulteration of milk were detected. 

| Various other articles have been examined. In each case either an 

inferior article is sold under a false name, as gelatine for isinglass, 
cassia for cinnamon, or the bulk of the genuine article is increased 
by the addition of cheaper substances ; thus a mixture of cassia and 
cinnamon is made, or perhaps cassia or cinnamon-powder is mixed 
with large quantities of arrow-root, potato-flour, sago-meal, or wheat- 
flour, baked, to give them a brown colour, the mixture in every case 
being sold as cinnamon, and at genuine cinnamon price. In the case 
of ginger the process is nearly the same—sago-meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flour, ground-rice, with perhaps Cayenne pepper or mustard- 
husks, to give apparent strength, and turmeric-powder, to impart a yel- 
low colour. . These additions occur in various quantities ; but in the 
majority of cases they constitute the chief bulk of the article. Cocoa 
also is overwhelmed with wheat-flour, potato-starch, sago-meal, &c., 
or mixtures of these in various proportions, the additions (varying 
from five to fifty per cent.) being coloured with red-ochre. 
_ While passing over several interesting reports on various minor 
articles of food, we must not omit a warning against the green pickles 
of the shops—French beans, gherkins, &c. Their attractive green 
colour is due to the presence of copper. The quantity varied in 
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amount in different samples; but in many cases the proportion found 
was likely to be extremely injurious to health. 

One more example, and we have done. Itis not so much an adulteration 
as an illustration of the modern art of puffing. Every newspaper contains 
advertisements ofarticles particularly recommended to invalids, dyspep- 
tics, and the public generally. These compounds, rejoicing in such 
outlandish titles as “ Ervalenta,” “ Revalenta Arabica,” &c., when strip- 
ped of the veil artfully thrown around them by impostors, are found 
to be nothing but French, German, or Arabian lentils, with a mixture 
of barley-flour or other substances. A packet of Revalenta Arabica 
examined was found to contain a paper headed “ Cruel deception on 
Invalids exposed,” and made up of quotations condemnatory of lentils 


and barley-flour. It will perhaps hardly be believed that the precious 


article thus puffed consisted chiefly of those denounced articles, lentils 
and barley-flour! ‘“ Extremes meet,” the writer of the report slyly 
remarks. “ Lentils being somewhat cheaper than peas, are supplied 
to many of our workhouses to be used in the preparation of soup, &c. 
Thus they are not only consumed by paupers, but by the rich, the 
chief difference being that the latter frequently pay two shillings and 
ninepence per pound for them.” 

We cannot refrain from adding our mite to the praise which has 
been so generally awarded to this admirable series of papers. It is 
evident that no time, labour, or expense has been spared to make 
them what they profess to be, complete and authentic exposures of so 
many indirect robberies practised by dishonest dealers and manufac- © 
turers; and we hope that the time will come when such nefarious 
transactions as those here described can be no longer carried on with 
impunity. 


— 


Note on Asplenium fontanum. By the Rev. ANDREw BLoxaM, M.A. 


I HAVE been this week to inspect the herbarium formed by the late 
Dr. Power, of Atherstone, now in the care of his daughter, Miss 
Power. The plants are fixed down in several thick folio volumes. 
Amongst the ferns there is one frond, in fructification, of Asplenium 
fontanum, with the following locality attached, in Dr. Powers own 
handwriting : —“ Between Tan-y-Bwlch and Tremaddock.” Miss 
Power, who was with her father when he gathered it, informed me 
that it was in Mr. Oakley’s grounds. She was well aware of the rarity 
of this fern, and mentioned to me that she had also found it at the 
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Swanage Cave, near Tillavilly, Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire. She 
collected several specimens, but had given them away. I compared 
the specimen in the collection of the late Dr. Power with one given to 
me by Mr. Riley, of Papplewick ; and I have no doubt of its being 
the true Asplenium fontanum. It would be well worth the attention of 
Dr. Bell Salter, or any other botanist in the neighbourhood of pr 
to search again for it in the latter-named locality. 


ANDREW BLOXAM. 
Twycross, Atherstone, 


March 13, 1852. 


On the Glamorganshire Locality for Cnicus tuberosus. 
By T. B. FLOWER, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 


In the first volume of the ‘ Phytologist’ a second locality was pub- 
lished for this very rare local species, by Mr. Westcombe, viz., “ Be- 
tween St. Donat’s and Dunraven ;” and, being desirous of ascertaining | 
whether the plant was identical with that from Great Ridge, on the 
Wiltshire downs, I applied to him for his opinion, when he kindly 
favoured me with specimens from his garden, that had been obtained 
from the Glamorganshire locality; and upon comparing them with 
those in the herbarium of Sir J. E. Smith, I found they could not be 
referred to Cnicus tuberosus, but would possibly prove to be the 
C. Woodwardii of Mr. Watson; and, having lately submitted them, 
to that gentleman, he aivived at a similar conclusion, and writes me 

—“ The plant looks so unlike ordinary C. pratensis, ches I do not 
wonder at the supposition of its being some other species.” 


T. B. FLOWER. 
Seend, Melksham, Wilts, 


March 11, 1852. 


| Note on Convallaria bifolia. By H. L. DE LA CHAUMETTS, Esq. 


Durine a short stay, last September, at Hampstead, I was engaged 
in searching for some of the rarer plants said to he found in the viei- 
nity. Having got admission by Mr. Cockburn to Caen Wood, he led 
me to a beautiful habitat of Convallaria bifolia, which I immediately 
recognized, to his surprise, for he said he. thought he should have 
shown al something which I had not seen before, as he had 
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shown this habitat to several who did not recognize the plant. It 
was growing in patches, under the shade of fir-trees; and, as Mr. 
Edwards is said, at p. 675, to have stated in a former volume (Phytol. 
i, 579), it was growing in the highest part of Caen Wood, between 
Hampstead and Highgate. I have little doubt that the habitat that 
was shown to me is identically the same that Mr. Edwards must have 
found many years back. Having seen the Maianthemum bifolium, 
as it is more generally called abroad, growing in abundance, as well 
as having found large patches of Convallaria majalis in woods in Swit- 
zerland, T have seen them both in native habitats; and certainly I 
have not the least doubt about the patches I saw being Maianthemum 
_bifolium, although, on account of the late season of the year, they were 
all out of bloom. It is rather a peculiar circumstance to my mind 
that they are growing under the shade of firs, for they almost invari- 
ably grow under the firs in Switzerland ; and I think this would be 
in favour of their being indigenous in that locality. Indeed, from 
their manner of growth and this other circumstance, I very much 
. doubt of their having been naturalized there ; but of course I leave it 


to more able botanists to decide. 


H. L. DE LA CHAUMETTE. 
Church Street, Stoke Newington, | 


March 16, 1852. 


[To some of our readers the following notes and references will be 
of interest :— 

“It groweth in moist shedowie and grassie places of woods in many 
places of the Realm.”—Parkinson, Theatr. 505. 

vs Monophyllon groweth in Lancashire in Dingley wood, six miles 
from Preston in Aundernesse ; and in Harwood neere to Blackburne 
likewise.”—Ger. Em. 409. 

“ My friend the Rev. Osd. Head, of How ick, discovered it growing, 
rather sparingly, under the shade of a wide-spreading beech, in one of 
the woods at Howick.”—R. Embleton in snap. i. 520; also in Ann. — 
Nat. Hist. 

“In 1835, I detected several patches of the plant, apparently well 
established and really wild, under the shade of fir-trees, growing near 
the highest parts of Caen Wood, the property of the Earl of Mansfield, 
between Hampstead and Highgate. A year or two before that time, 
T had also observed it under fir-trees in Aspley Wood, Bedfordshire.” 
—E. Edwards in Phytol. i. 579. | 

.:See also; a note by Mr. Forbes, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1843, B.: 158; 
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another by Mr. Borrer, Phytol. i. 611; another by thé same author, 
Phytol. ii. 432, which’confirms the Caen-Wood but not the Howick 
station ; and, finally, the remarks of Mr. Watson, Cyb. Brit. ii. 465. 
—Ed.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, March 11, 1852.—Professor Balfour, Vice-President, it in 
the chair. | 

Donations were announced of Moore’s ‘Garden Companion and 
Florists’ Guide,’ from the editor, and of a packet of plants from Mr. 
Oliver, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, including beautiful specimens of Erica 
Mackaiana. 

The Society presented the following spécimens to the Museum of 
Economic Botany at the Royal Botanic Garden :—Forty sections nf 
woods grown in Britain; collection of fifty-eight kinds of seeds and 
fruits, including many interesting medicinal species, presented by Dr. 
Christison ; collection of twenty kinds of seeds and fruits, and of 
twenty-one varieties of woods, from the Cape of Good Hope, presented 
by Dr. Fraser; six pine-cones, presented by Sir W. C. Trevelyan; 
collection of twenty-two kinds of Barbadoes woods, presented by Al- 
leyne Maynard, Esq. ; sixteen varieties of woods used in ship-build- 
ing, presented by Dr. Maclagan ; specimens of Agaricus, Polyporus, 
and Boletus, collected by Dr. Wallich in India, and by Dr. Lippold 
in Madeira, presented by Dr. Greville ; collection of Syrian celia, | 
presented by Professor Edward Forbes. 

Dr. Balfour announced the following donations to the Museum of 
Economic Botany at the Botanic Garden, received since the last meet- 
ing of the Society :—1. From Sir William Jardine, Bart., Jardine Hall, 
two sections of an aged thorn, of which he remarks :—* In regard ta 
_ the thorn, we have two very large trees here, both of which were much 
shaken by the great storm of the 7th of January, 1838 or 1839. The 
principal one being split and irretrievably damaged, we hooped it, and 
took other precautions; but about three years since they both fell 
during a very severe winter gale. It was a remarkable one, though ne 
notice was at the time taken of it. I was sitting, either reading’ or 
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drawing, about two p.m., when the gale became so furious as to causé 
me to rise, and look from the lobby at what was going on ; and in one 
of the gusts of wind ensuing I saw our old thorn laid over. When 
Selby was writing his ‘ Forest Trees’ for Van Voorst, I sent the draw- 
ing from this thorn which is there engraved (page 67) ; and you will 
find the dimensions printed in his history of the thorn, taken at the 
same time (1841 or 1842). The age of the tree there mentioned (132 
years in 1842) is calculated supposing it to have been planted about 
the time of the building of the last mansion-house here. It may have 
been a few years older. It was blown over, I think, in the winter of 
1839, which would make its age then about 139 years. The same tree 
is also that mentioned by Loudon in his ‘ Arboretum,’ among the 
‘Scotch Worthies.’. Height of trunk, or stem, 7 feet 8 inches; cir- 
cumference at one foot from ground, 8 feet ; at the insertion of bran= 
ches, 8 feet 6 inches ; diameter of circle overspread by the branches, 
nearly 50 feet; age when blown down, 139 years. 2. From Mr. 
Young, Newbigging, Burntisland :—Six stalks of Andropogon saccha- 
ratus, Rox. (Sorghum saccharatum, Pers.), a kind of millet, grown in. 
Mr. Young’s garden, at Burntisland. Mr. Young mentions that in 
March, 1850, it was sown in a cucumber-bed, and got no more heat, 
but as it advanced in height was covered by additional frames, put on 
the top of each other. The grain ripened in October of that year. It 
is cultivated in India, under the name of “ shaloo.” 3. From Mr. 
Brown, wood-merchant, Edinburgh :—A stem of Copernicia cerifera, 
and slabs of mahogany and Yacca wood. 4. From Mr. Cobbold, 
Broughton Park :—A Peruvian hammock made from a species of grass, 
5. From Messrs. Marshall & Co., Leeds :—Sample of raw China grass 
(produce of Boehmeria nivea) as imported from Canton ; also threads, 
yarns, and bleached drill, manufactured from the same. 6. From 
Colonel Ferguson, Raith :—Cones of Abies Douglassi. 7. From Lady 
Scott :—Two sections of black bog-oak, dug from a peat-moss at 
Lochore, Fifeshire. 8. From Mr. Cunningham, West Bow :—Manure 
made from the bruised seed of Ricinus communis (castor-oil-plant). 
9. From Mr. Anderson, Oxenford Casile :—Root of an elm-tree taken 
from a drain, and a mushroom in an abnormal condition. A figure of 
the mushroom in its recent state was shown. It would appear that 
_ two mushrooms had united together, by the summit of their pileus, in 
the young state, and that one had afterwards grown so vigorously as 
to detach the other from the soil, and bear it on the top of its pileus 
inverted. The substance of ihe pileus of the two mushrooms was inti- 
mately united.. In the lower mushroom the lamellæ were, as usual, 
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on the lower surface, while on the upper surface, the pileus being 

inverted, the lamellæ appeared above. 10. From Mr. M‘Phail :— 
Specimens of hazel-nuts, accompanied by the following note :—* The 
hazel-nuts which I hand with this note were found in a large moss- 

drain in the Island of Lewes, in February, 1849, at a depth of nine 

feet from the surface. The locality in which they were found is at the 

sea-side, perhaps 200 yards from the sea-mark, and at the foot of a 

a broken rock slipping into the moss. There is no native hazel to be 
seen now in that locality, except one small bush, which is cut down 

by the natives whenever it ventures to push out a sprout, striving for 

existence in the summer. The above-mentioned bush is about « 

quarter of a mile from the place where the nuts where found, and pro- 

bably the only native hazel-tree in all the island.” 11. From A. H. 

Balfour, Esq., surgeon, Hong-Kong :—Specimens of physic-nut (Ja- 
tropha Curcas). Mr. Balfour states, in a letter, that two ladies had 
swallowed, the one three or four, and the other seven or eight, of the 
physic-nuts growing at Hong-Kong. Within half an hour after they 

had eaten them they were seized with violent vomiting and diarrhea, 
which lasted for a considerabie time, and were relieved by the use of 

sedatives. The seeds are pleasant to the taste. They yield, on pressure, 

LU > a considerable quantity of oil, which the Chinese use for varnish and 
for burning. 12. From J. G. Morison, Esq.:—Specimens of paper 

made from the Sicilian Papyrus, sent by Mr. M., from Messina. 13. 

From Mrs. Balfour :—Specimen of a cross made in Ireland, from the 

pith of the elder, with figures carved on it. 14. From the Rev. G. 
Macfarlane :—Specimens of Lepidostrobus and of a Calamite from 
Burdiehouse. | 
Mr. Bryson sent for exhibition under the microscope a section of 

the stem of Phytocrene gigantea, a gigantic, climbing shrub, belong- 

ing to the natural order Urticaceæ, found in India, and figured in 
Wallich’s ‘ Plantæ Asiaticæ Rariores,; vol. iii. tab. 216. The section 

showed a large, cellular, central pith, surrounded by a vascular layer, 

— 4 proceeding from which were seen eight wedges, composed chiefly of 
a porous vessels, alternating with eight narrow bundles of pleurenchy- 
matous vessels and cellular tissue. The wood is soft and porous; and 

Dr. Wallich states that in dividing the stem, which sometimes mea- 

L sures eighteen inches in diameter, a large quantity of a pare and taste- 
1 less fluid flows out, which is quite wholesome, and is drunk by the 

 natives Hence it has been called “ Vegetable Fountain” 
Garden | 
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. Dr. Balfour showed an instrument, prepared by Messrs. Smith & 
. Beck, for making circular cells for microscopic preparations. 

. The following papers were read:—_ 

_ 1. ‘Remarks on the Growth of the J slap-plant (Exogonium Purga), 
er of the Scammony-plant. (Convolvulus Scammonia), in the open 
ground of the Botanic Garden ÿ by Professor Balfour. After alluding 
to the cultivation of the jalap and scammony plants in Britain, Dr. 
Balfour read the following remarks, by Mr. M‘Nab, on their growth in 
the open air in the Botanic Garden :—“ The Exogonium Purga has 
been cultivated in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden since 1838, but 
always in a greenhouse, or a cold, glazed pit protected from frost. 
During the summer of 1850 a plant of Exogonium was placed in the 
open air, in the medical department of the Garden, in soil composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and protected with a hand-glass for 
six weeks. It soon commenced growing, and flowered during the 
months of August and September of that year. In autumn, after the 
stems had died down, some horse-manure was laid on the surface of 
the soil, above its tuberous roots, six inches deep, and afterwards co- 
vered with soil. Tl: -overing was allowed to remain till March, 
1851, when the superfluous manure was removed, and the remainder 
dug into the ground around the roots. A hand-glass was then put on, 
and allowed to remain till June. By this time the plant was growing 
freely, and flowered during the months of August and September of 
1851. The same treatment was adopted during the autumn of 1851 
as. was done during the previous autumn; and the roots, when recently 
examined, were found to be in a growing state. The tuberous roots 
of Exogonium are very susceptible of frost, and require to be deeply 
covered for protection. The under-ground stems, when cut in pieces, 
placed in pots of sand, and plunged in bottom heat, root freely at this 
season of the year. During the month of May, 1851, a plant of the 
scammony was planted in the open air, in the medical department of 
the Garden, side by side with Exogonium Purga, above described. It 
was planted in a mixture of loam and sand, and protected with a hand- 
glass for six weeks. When the hand-glass was removed it was allowed 
to ramble up some small, branched sticks. It grew freely, and showed 
numerous flower-buds, but few expanded, and these during the month 
of September. The stems were destroyed at the same time with the 
Exogonium, and were afterwards treated in the same way as it. The 
roots are now quite fresh (March 10, 1852), under a hand-glass. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Moore, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
we uceived, during March, 1851, a packet of scammony-seeds. With | 
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the aid of gentle heat they soon commenced-to vegetate,: When suf- 
ficiently matured one of the plants was placed: in the open-air medical, 
department, as above directed ; at the same time some seedlings were. 
planted in a glazed frame, in very rich soil, composed of decayed ma- 
nure, ieaf-mould, and loam, and kept quite close for one month. In 
this situation they grew freely, extending their shoots full eight feet 
from the roots; they produced innumerable flower-buds, but not 
more than two dozen flowers fully expanded. Like those in the open 
air, they were checked by frost.’ After the stems had entirely decayed- 
a slight coating of horse-manure was placed over the roots, which were 
afterwards protected with a glazed frame, and are now (March 10, 

1852) beginning to grow. Like the Exogonium, it can be propagated 
by cuttings of the roots, or by seed, which ripens freely in the more 
climate of England.” 

‘Où the Rate of Growth of the Bamboo 
in ré Botanic Garden ÿ by Mr. M‘Nab. Mr. M‘Nab laid before the 
meeting a statement of the growth of a bamboo-stem in the palm-house 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, from the time it first showed itself above 
the soil (July 15, 1851) till the 31st of August, being a period of the 
year when artificial heat was almost entirely withheld. Each day’s 
observation was made at six a.m. The entire growth in the forty- 
seven days was 187 inches, or about 44 inches per day. 

- 3. ‘Notice of a case of Extensive Poisoning by one of the. Cape 
Iridaceæ ÿ by Allan Dalyell, F.R.S.E., late Lieutenant of the 27th 
Regiment ; communicated by Dr. Douglas Maclagan. The author 
observes :— The perusal of an interesting paper on Colchicum, by 
Dr. J. M. Maclagan, in the ‘ Monthly Medical Journal’ for November 
last, reminded me that I possessed the sketch of a Cape plant, with 
whose poisonous properties I accidentally became acquainted. Dur- 
ing 1841 (I write from memory), when Lieutenant of. the light com- 
pany of the 27th, forming part of the left division of demonstrative 
force ordered to the Orange River, on one occasion, after a march, 
arduous from its length, but especially distressing from excessive 
drought, a halt was made on the banks of the Little Fish River, near 
the village of Somerset. That evening eighty of the baggage and 
artillery oxen were reported dead, and next morning forty more were 
found poisoned, having eaten the flowers of a small Iris-like plant, 
which grew in abundance around the encampment. During the fol- 
lowing year, whilst in command of the ‘ Tarka,’. I had many opportu- 
nities of renewing acquaintance with the same plant, not, however, 
under similar circumstances; it 1s only when oxen are so far exhausted 
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by over driving as to lose their discriminative instinct, in the hurry 
of impetuous hunger, that poisoning follows its presence in their. 
grazing-grounds. The nature of the locality where it grew at the 
‘Tarka’ closely resembled that at Somerset ; the flats above the bed 
of the Swart-kie, at the former, as those of the Fish River at the latter 
place, produced it in abundance. The plant was always regarded as 
an enemy ; but I never saw it eaten by cattle except in the instance 
which I have detailed. It is not possible for me to state the precise LE D 
time in whick, in any one individual, death followed from eating it. I 
think, however, I may venture to offer from three to nine hours as the 
most probable time. Long before the heat of day had operated on 
the dead, the dilated eyes and frothy nostrils and mouths of the poi- 
soned cattle were commented upon, whilst we scrambled over them at 
morning parade, as indicative of a more suffering death than such 
faithful companions of our toils deserved. Symptoms of gastritis were 
marked by their previous moanings. Further than this, however, it is not 
in my power to speak with certainty. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Professor Balfour for the probable botanical name of the plant. A 
rough sketch, taken at the ‘ Tarka,’ has been identified as that of 
Vieusseuxia tripetaloides, one of the Iridaceæ, an order numerously 
represented in Southern Africa. It only remains for me to state that, - | 
from the solidity of the soil, it is next to impossible that any of the 
roots could have been got up. Poisoning was therefore due to the 
flowers, stem, and leaves. I have also every reason to believe that 
every one of the oxen which ate the plant died.” 

Dr. Balfour stated that he had determined the plant, as far as pos- 
sible, from the drawing by Mr. Dalyell, and that he considered it to 
be the Vieusseuxia tripetaloides, DC., Iris tripetala of Thunberg, ana 
Morea tripetala of Ker. He also stated that several of the Cape Irida- 
cee seemed to be poisonous, and referred especially to Homeria. 
collina, as noticed in Dr. Pappe’s ‘ Prodromus of the Cape Medical 
Flora” “I introduce this plant,” says Dr. Pappe “ (which is known — 
to almost every child in the colony as the Cape-tulip), not for its the- | < 
rapeuticai use, but for its noxious properties. The poisonous quality | 
of its rhizomes appears to have been known to some extent years ago, 
but judging from the rapidity with which death ensued in a recent 
case, when they had been eaten by mistake, it must be of a very poi- 
_sonous kind. To Dr. Lang, Police Surgeon of Cape Town, [ am 
indebted for the particulars of a most melancholy case of poisoning 
caused by this plant. A Malay woman, somewhat advanced in years, Le 
with her three grandchildren, respectively of the ages of 12, 8, and 6, 
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partook, on 18th of September, 1850, of a supper consisting of coffee, 
fish, and rice, and ate along with this a small basinful of the bulbs 
of Homeria collina. The exact quantity which each ate is not well 
known. They appear to have supped between seven and eight, and 
retired to bed at nine o’clock, apparently in good health. About one 


in the morning the old woman awoke with severe nausea, followed by 


vomiting, and found the children similarly affected. She endeavoured 
to call for assistance, but found herself too weak to leave her bed ; 
and when, at five o’clock, assistance arrived, the eldest girl was found 
moribund, and expired almost immediately. The little boy of eight 
years died an hour afterwards, and the youngest child was found in a 
state of collapse, almost insensible, with cold extremities, pulse scarcely 
fifty and irregular; pupils much dilated. The symptomsof the grand- 
mother were nearly similar, but in a lesser degree, accompanied by 
constant efforts at vomiting. By using diffusible stimulants she and 
child eventually recovered.” 

‘Notice of the Number of known Fossil Plants at different 
Bocche, and of the Natural Orders to which they are referred ;ÿ by 
Professor Balfour. After alluding to the division of the Fossil Epochs, 
as given by Brongniart, viz., into the reigns of Acrogens, of Gymno- 
sperms, and of Angiosperms, Dr. Balfour proceeded to give an ana- 
lysis of the orders of fossil plants, as given by Unger. The following 
general tabular view was compiled from Unger’s work :— | 


DicotyLEponous Fossum PLANTs. 


Genera Species 
73 
Monochlamydeæ Angiospermeæ - - - 48 221 


MonocoryzEpoNous Fossiz PLANTS. 


: Genera. Species. 
Petaloideæ - ci - - - - oer 36 125 
Glumaceæ - - - - 5 12. 
ACOTYLEDONOUS Fossi PLANTS - 152 1172 


Uncznrain FossiL PLANTS - - - 38 | 167 
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These are in different aë follows : Tooled 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and Old Red Sandstone. (older ~~ | 
Magnesian Limestone - - - - - . 21 
Upper New Red Sandstone - - - - - - 
Lias - - 126 
- Upper, Middle, and Lever Oolite (J sigle) - 168 
Wealden (Wealden Clay, Hastings Sandstone, Bed 61 
a Miocene - - - - - - - sr. 496 


Fossil species 2421 


After alluding to Sir Charles Lyell’s observations on the Flora of 
the Carboniferous Epoch, as given in his late introductory discourse 
to the Geological Society, Dr. Balfour referred to Raulin’s account of 
the Flora of the Tertery Epoch i in Central Europe, By this it ap- 


pears that :— 
1. The Eocene Flora is composed of 127 species, of which 115 be- 


| long to Algæ, Characeæ, Ulvaceæ, Palmæ, Naïdaceæ, Malvaceæ, 


Sapindaceæ, Proteaceæ, Papilionaceæ, and Cupressineæ. 

2. Miocene Flora, 130 species, of which 69 are Algæ, Palme, Naia- 
daceæ, Apocynaceæ, Aceraceæ, Plataneæ, Lammanen, Papilionaceæ, 
Quercineæ, Myricaceæ, and Abietineæ. 

8. Pliocene Flora, 259 species, of which 222 are Algæ, Fungi, mos- 
ses, ferns, palms, Ericaceæ, Ilicineæ, Aceraceæ, Celtideæ, Rhamnex, 
Papilionaceæ, Juglandaceæ, Salicineæ, pe, Betulineæ, Tax- 
ineæ, Cupressineæ, and Abietineæ. 

” The Eocene species are allied to genera now found in intertropical 
regions—India, Asiatic Islands, and Australia. Some are peculiat to 
thé Mediterranean region. ‘The aquatics, which form nearly one- 
third of the Flora, are related to genera now found in — 
regions of Europe, and in North America, | | 

The Miocene species belong to genera found now in India, tropi- 
cal America, and other intertropical regions, but of which the greater 
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portion inhabit subtropical and temperate regions. Some are gene- 
rally found in India, Japan, and the north of Africa. 

The climate of Europe during the Tertiary Epoch appears to have 
been becoming more and more temperate, by a gradual process of 
cooling. | 
_-Mr. M‘Nab read the following report on the state of vegetation in 

© the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, from the 11th of February till the 
on 11th of March, 1852 :— 


Dates of Flowering. 


Name. . 1852. 1851. 1850. 
Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Helleborus orientalis  - - - - 14 
Arabis albida - - - - | 15 7 21 
Symphytum tauricum - - 16 6 
Crocus vernus and varieties . - 18 3 26 
Primula denticulata - - - 15 23 
March. March. 
= - - 20 16 1 
Feb. Feb. 
Symplocarpus fœtidus - - - - 20 4 18 
Jan. Feb. 
L Leucojum vernum - - - - 21 20 18 
wd | Feb. 
| _ Arabis precurrens - - - - 21 1 — 
Anchusa sempervirens - - - 21 14 26 
Jan. March. 
| Tussilago alba - - - - - 27 os. .%% 
” nivea - - - - 27 28 2 
‘ March. Feb. 
Pulmonaria angustifolia - - 1 
| - - - 11 
Adonis vernalis - - - - - 6 18 16 
| | | wr Jan. 
4 . Dondia Epipactis - - - - 8 4 
ss _ Mr. Evans stated that the apricot began to flower in the Experi- 


mental Garden on the Ist of March. 

Mr. M‘Nab laid before the meeting a record of thermometrical ob- 
servations made in the Botanic Garden. | 

. George Sharp, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
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Notices of the Flowering Time and Localities of some Plants observed 
during an Excursion through a portion of South Devon, in June, 
1851. By Epwin Less, Esq., F.L.S. 


I COMMENCED my progress on the 27th of May, on the afternoon of 
which day I crossed the estuary of the river Exe at Starcross, and 
took up my quarters at Exmouth. The flowery signals that pro- 
claimed the decided advent of the summer season were the elder and 
yellow Iris, in flower, and Malva rotundifolia, just displaying its pur- 
ple-veined petals. On the preceding day, when botanizing with some 
friends at Malvern, I had noticed that not a single corolla of Chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum had unfolded; but here the Midsummer 
daisies were already in full flower. Near Budleigh Salterton the red 
sandstone cliffs were resplendent with the sea-pink (Armeria mari- 
tima), in its finest perfection, varied by extensive masses of the yel- 

low-flowered “ ladies’-finger” (Anthyllis Vulneraria) ; while Silene 
_ maritima cast a silver robe of beauty over the lurid, massive cliffs in 
many places. Spergularia marina also adorned the rocks in numerous 
spots. 

But by thus marking “ the time of flowers,” I only intend briefly to 
remark upon such plants as fell under my notice, either less common 
than usual, localized at particular points, or in some other way 
worthy of passing remark. As it will be more convenient to notice 
them as they met my view, I shall do so rather than arrange them by 
the orders of any Flora. 

Iris foetidissima. Profusely abundant all along the southern coast 
of Devon, its blue-veined flowers forming quite a feature in the woods 
at this time, and the stiff green leaves cresting the sides of every 
shady lane. The bruised foliage has a peculiar smell, something like 
roast beef, complained of by Hooker and Arnott, in the last edition of 
the ‘ British Flora,’ as “very disagreeable;” so that from its fre- 
quency in Devonshire “one can hardly avoid walking among it” * 
when herborizing, and being annoyed by the smell. It seems odd 
that learned botanists should object to the scent of roast beef if unat- 
tainable at the time; and I must say that the “ roast-beef-plant ” ex- 
hales no unpleasant odour to me. It commences flowering in May, 
and continues expanding throughout the whole of June, though, as 
usual, our Floras are behind time respecting it. The corolla soon 
shrivels up and loses its beauty. 


* Brit. Flor. 6th edit. p. 427. 
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Œnanthe pimpinelloides. 1 found this Œnanthe occupying the red 
sandstone cliffs between Budleigh Salterton and Exmouth in Strong 
force, on dry, hard ground, just as it occurs in Worcestershire. Yet 
it grew very luxuriantly in such spots; while on the sea-beach not a 
single specimen occurred. I also noticed it growing finely on a dry 
bank on the way to the old church of St. John in the Wilderness. 
The first, with expanded flowers, was noted on the 30th of May. Mr. 
Babington, in his Manual, has indicated 7—9 as its period of flower- 
ing, the same as for Œ. Lachenalii; but even about Worcester CE. 
pimpinelloides is always in full flower in the 6th month, and is in 
fruit when Œ. Lachenalii commences flowering, a month later. The 
practical collecting botanist will find this worth attending to. Some 
very tall specimens I gathered had long general as well as partial 
involucres ; but this is not usually the case. The broad-lobed radi- 
cal leaflets, often extending quite flat upon the surface of the ground, 
will always distinguish this plant from its congeners, if not in a faded 
state. This being so local a plant, I was desirous to trace its pro- 
gress westward ; but its frequency seemed to diminish in that direc- 
tion, though I found it again, on a bank of red marl, above the river 
Teign, on the road from Teignmouth to Newton. I also met with a 
considerable quantity of CZ. pimpinelloides, growing on hard lime- 
stone ground at the foot of Torre Hill, about a mile from Torquay. 
The last I saw of it was in a meadow on the banks of the river Dart, 
near Totness. It has not as yet, I believe, been found either in Corn- 
wall or Wales. It is remarkable that Jones, in his ‘ Botanical Tour 
through Devon’ (1820), who went over a good deal of the same ground 
I did, makes no mention of this plant, or, indeed, of any other 
Œnanthe. 

May 28.—At Budleigh Salterton, roaming along the shores of the 
pretty little river Otter, which was beautified with the white flowers of 
the lowly scurvy-grass (Cochlearia officinalis) along its level margin, 
opposite an expansion of the stream that surrounds a flat island, 
green with sea-weed or Confervæ. On the sandy margin of the river, 
near a timber bridge, a patch of Trifolium subterraneum appeared, its 
slender cream-coloured flowers making a pretty siow, though the 
stems of the plants scarcely appeared emergent from the ground. 

Walked by the summit of the cliffs (all red marl, based upon red 
sandstone) from Budleigh Salterton to Exmouth, a singularly-pleasing 
ramble, varied at almost every step by shelving, precipitous cliffs or 
- broken coombs, like the “chines” of the Isle of Wight, wherever 
a little stream broke through the yielding strata from the interior 
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country. Most of the cliffs were bare, except towards their summits ; 
but the glens and broken declivities were covered with thickets, where 
privet (Ligustrum vulgare) was very abundant. Here, wherever the 
-ground allowed, little potato-gardens had been formed, where doubt- 
less, at a future time, olitory stragglers will get in, and contend for a 
native origin. 

_ Some of the ravines I passed, hollowed deep into the soil, were as 4 
red and bare as the craters of a volcano. The profile of the lofty © *@ + 
range of cliffs extending from Budleigh, when looking back towards 

the flag-staff, presented an appearance like monstrous giants reclining 

on the shore, with their feet spread out towards the sea, and was very 
impressive. From the head of the cliffs a down, shaggy with ling 

and bright with Erica Tetralix in several moist spots, stretched far 

away ; and somewhere here a friend had told me of a bog where he 

had gathered Osmunda regalis, growing very lofty and luxuriant. I 

struck off, therefore, for a morass I saw before me, surrounded with 
Sphagnum, which, however, proved so very wet and yielding, while a 

wide band of black mud lay beyond, that my efforts to get well up to 

it were unavailing. Evening, too, was progressing; and with a long © 

trudge before me I was compelled to turn my face seaward. In 

returning [ came upon a single specimen of Orchis Morio, the only > = 
one I saw in my Devonshire ramble, and I presume rare in the 
county. In the list of plants appended to ‘ Jones’s Botanical Tour in 
Devon,’ O. Morio is entirely absent, though O. mascula is given. 

A long point of sandstone extends far into the sea between Bud- 
leigh Salterton and Exmouth, after passing the highest range of cliffs ; 
and on either side of this were some singular, secluded, deep, gloomy 
dens, excavated by the sea, as if intended for the perpetration of deeds 
of darkness. On the western side of the point the sea had so bro- 
ken down the sandstone rocks, that it seemed as if a huge quarry had 
been excavated there, such monstrous masses lay scattered about in 
all directions ; the cliff itself shattered almost to fragments. Further 
on towards Exmouth a little, curious, dark cove was formed, at a point 
of sandstone where its marly covering had been nearly washed away ; 
and it appeared like a bald old man whose hair had been denuded by 
the storms of life. In the twilight I descended from the cliffs to the 
sea-shore, where, amidst the sandy dunes, it became difficult to find 
a path, and so had a wearisome ramble on the yielding shingle to 
Exmouth. 

May 31.—The floral ensigns of the solstitial season now fully con- 
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spicuons, Papaver Rhœas, Hypocheris radicata, Convolvulus arven- … . 
sis, and Malva sylvestris being generally in flower. | 

The red-marl cliffs near Teignmouth were resplendent with crowded 
masses of the yellow “ ladies’-finger” and the commoner Lotus corni- 
culatus, in beautiful contrast with the silvery Silene maritima, in equal 
abundance, and all in full flower, under the influence of a bright sun 
and clear sky. The rose-coloured heads of the common sea-pink 
were just emergent from their delicate sheaths, unsoiled and exqui- 
sitely beautiful as a butterfly recently escaped from chrysalis. 

Medicago maculata. Some sandy pastures on the margin of the 
beach at Exmouth were nearly covered with this plant, now in full 
flower, which seemed extending itself, as if determined to engross the 
ground. | 

Kæniga maritima. Established among the stones of the beach | 
near the Starcross Ferry, in some abundance; but it appeared trace- 
able to a seaman’s little garden in the immediate vicinity. 

 Trifohium scabrum and striatum. Abundant on the Strand at 
Exmouth. 

June 1.—Took a meditative walk along the red-marl cliffs from 
Exmouth, until I came within view of the red-sandstone headland at 
Otterton, on which I lay twenty years ago, spending a day of blissful 
thought, whose broken links now only remain, like the disruptured 
masses of water-worn sandstone, lying disordered and in wild confu- 
sion along the margin of the now quiet sea. 

Various littoral plents expanding their flowers, as Spergularia ma- 
rina, Honckenya peploides, Calystegia Soldanella, and Plantago Co- 
ronopus and maritima. A single Hyoscyamus niger also presented 
_ itself to view, and abundance of Daucus Carota. 

Vicia Bithynica. This hairy-podded vetch trails profusely among 
the degraded sandstone cliffs east of Exmouth, giving them a peculiar 
feature. It was now coming into flower, though the Floras give it a 
later assignation. I afterwards noticed it as abundant on the red- 
marl cliffs near Teignmouth. | 

 Vicia Nissolia. I gathered one specimen of this beautiful vetch 
on the cliffs, but could not perceive another. 

On the declivity of the cliffs I gathered a tall species of gosliek, 
which, not having expanded its flowers, I could not accurately deter- 
mine. As the leaves were very long, channelled, and ribbed, it was 
_ probably Allium oleraceum ; yet they were rather flat than hollow. 
Ranunculus parviflorus occurred on various dry, sandy banks in 
the vicinity of Exmoath. 
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Lepidium Smithii. Abundant on the cliffs, and nearly as tall and 
branched as L. campestre. 

June 3.—Crossed the ferry at Starcross, and progressed to Tye. 
mouth. Rosa canina appeared in flower, for the first time this season; 
and a bramble of the Cæsian group presented nearly expanded petals. 
About a mile and a half from Teignmouth, on the Newton road, I ob- 
served great quantities of fennel (F'aeniculum officinale) on a wooded 
bank overlooking the river Teign. ‘The bank was quite a waste, neg- 
lected spot; but the railroad intervened between it and the river, and 
therefore the neighbouring ground must have been subjected to dis- 
turbance within the last three or four years. 

Linum angustifolium. This is one of the commonest plants on 
the sandy declivities around Exmouth and Tynemouth. It was now 
just showing expanded flowers. Some luxuriant specimens between 
Teignmouth and Dawlish were above a yard in height, and much 
branched. 

Verbascum virgatum. Several specimens of this plant occurred 
by the side of a pathway up the cliffs between Teignmouth and the 
Dawlish road. The Rev. J. Pike Jones, in his ‘ Botanical Tour through 
Devon and Cornwall’ (1820), mentions a Verbascum, rather doubtfully, 
that he gathered both near Teignmouth and Torquay. His plants 
were not, perhaps, developed well, for he says he was inclined to con- 
sider his specimens as V. Blattaria, but that “ Mr. Anderson deter- 
mined them to be V. virgatum.” Mine were certainly the latter plant; 
and its long continuance in this neighbourhood is thus shown. It is 
remarkable that all the specimens I saw were covered with a species 
of Coccus, exuding a secretion of such a nauseous and fetid kind, 
that it was almost impossible to preserve any of them. 

June 4.--Wandered to the cliffs eastward of Teignmouth, and by 
Lower Holcombe to the “ Parson’s Rock,” through which the railway 
is now tunnelled. From its dizzy summit, which is rather a dange- 
rous position, as its crumbling edge overhangs the excavation below, 
there is a splendid view of the sea, with the distant cliffs of Dorset 
and Portland on one side, and Hope’s Nose, Berry Head, and Tor- 
bay on the other. On carefully rounding the cliff the awful excava- 
tion below came fully into view, really frightful to contemplate. Yet 
the Devonian farmer ploughs almost to the very edge of the precipice, 
leaving hardly a nook for the Plantago or Armeria, which are forced 
upon the verge, but bringing with him a number of agrarian plants to 
supply their place; for here, among other attendants upon cultivation, 
I gathered Papaver hybridum, Anthemis arvensis, and Campanula 
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hybrida. The cliffs résounded with the screamis of the hobby hawk, | 
who kept flying restiessly about while I was upon the spot, probably 
having young in some cranny of the rock. 

Orobanche amethystea. Under the railway wall next the beach 
between Dawlish and Langstone Cliff, I observed a brilliant amethys- 
tine-hued Orobanche, probably the O. amethystea, Thuill. It was 
very evidently parasitical upon Plantago Coronopus, having so got 
upon its roots as to elevate the Plantago, in a shrivelled state, between 
its own stems. I made the following note of it while in a fresh state: 
—‘ Stem pale below, bright vinaceous purple and very hairy-glandu- 
lar above ; bracts very hairy, pointed, almost as long as the corolla, re- 
curved at the point; sepal sfinely hairy, bifid, narrow and sharp-pointed, 
not so long as the tube of the corolla; corolla tubular, remarkably bent — 
on its first expansion, yellowish-brown at the base, above beautifully 
tinged with purple, with longitudinal darker streaks, interior brownish, 
with purple lines, upper lip wavy and denticulate, lower lip in three 
slightly unequal, notched divisions ; stamens white, hairy only at the 
base ; style purple, polished, smooth, stigma smooth, with slightly- 
divaricated lobes. Much more glandular and hairy than O. minor, 
for its clammy exudation had not only caused the stem to be covered 
with particles of sand, but these stuck even to the scabrous upper 
tube of the corolla.” 

June 7.—After some showery weather I took advantage of a splen- 
did summer’s day to make a traverse to Torquay and Anstey’s Cove, 
the latter noted as a locality for several rare plants. Having described 
this in detail (Phytol. iv. 236), I shall only here observe that, not 
taking the nearest way, I accidentally stumbled upon “ Daddy’s Hole,” 
so called, a remarkable broken chasm in the limestone rock, with a 
precipitous descent to the sea, which well deserves a visit from bota- 
nist or tourist. The rocks here were covered with the local Helian- 
themum polifolium, in full flower, its silver petals giving a transitory 
beauty to a spot that must be dismal enough when shrouded by the 
tempest or swept by the cutting gale. The Helianthemum has here 
a very wiry and shrubby aspect, its hoary leaves often so revolute as 
to appear like legumes: sepals and capsules densely tomentose. 
Hippocrepis comosa was also in flower on the face of the cliff; and 
the turfy down was beautiful with abundance of the rosy-tinged Spi- 
rea Filipendula. 

Pyrus Aria. On several scarcely accessible spots on the face of 
the cliff at “ Daddy’s Hole,” as well as at Anstey’s Cove, but the 
flowers past perfection. Doubtless this is the true Aria; but the 
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leaves vary much in breadth, and depth of indentation, on the same 
branch ; the acute, entire, wedge-shaped base of them is, however, 
characteristic. P. scandica of Babington, with the leaves deeply cut 
and lobed, and serrated to the base, I have gathered on the cliffs near 
Minehead, North Devon. Whether a good species or not, it has no 
appearance of being a hybrid, as suggested by Dr. Walker Arnott, in 
the sixth edition of Hooker’s ‘ British Flora.’ The celebrated Castle 
Dinas plant, now queried in the latter work, is really a mere variety 
of P. Aria. In the autumn I observed perfect fruit of Aria, which is 
bright, polished red, crowned with the persistent floccose calyces. 
The pomes are very variable in size. 

Orobanche Hedere. This plant was growing among the ivy that 
overspread many of the precipitous rocks fronting the sea at “ Daddy’s 
Hole ;” and I observed much of it also both at Anstey’s Cove and 
among the rocks of Babbicombe. Surely this species of Orobanche 
must have much increased of late years, for it is unnoticed in Smith’s 
‘English Flora’ or the second edition of Hooker, yet is now found 
to be generally dispersed and plentiful all along the coasts of Wales 
and the south of England. I gathered it this year on Brean Down, 
Somerset. I penned the following description from a fine and perfect 
fresh specimen, parasitical on ivy at Anstey’s Cove :—“ Stem fourteen 
inches in height, dull purple at the base, bright vinaceous above, 
where it is closely covered with white, glandular, clammy hairs ; 
flowers rather numerous, extending half way down the stem, generally 
more than twenty ; corolla tubular, curved, and spreading horizon- 
tally,. at first of a pallid primrose colour, tinged with purple on the 
upper part, with longitudinal purple veins, slightly glandular-hairy 
along the ridge of the upper limb ; upper limb of corolla wavy, denticu- 
late, strongly veined within, lower in three lobes, each tripartite, mid- 


dle one longest, the lateral lobes denticulate; bracts hairy-glandular, as 


long as the corolla, their points curved downwards in maturity; calyx 


_ downy-glandular, the sepals with long, subulate, unequal points, and 


strongly nerved; stamens inserted a little above the base of the 
corolla, quite glabrous, or with only a few inconspicuous hairs on the 
lower half; ovary smooth, yellow; style glabrous or slightly scurfy, as 
seen through a lens, stigma smooth, yellow, the lobes cohering, with 
scarcely any division.” 

Viburnum Lantana. Abundant about “ Daddy’s Hole,” and now 
exhibiting green fruit. 
. June 9.—Visited Watcombe, a singular, broken cove at the sea- 
side, about six miles from Teignmouth, on the old road to Torquay. 
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I noticed in my way to the ferry that Senébiera didyma was an abun- 
dant weed in one of the streets at Tynemouth leading to the Den. 
After crossing the river Teign, a fine, bold, sandstone rock, called the 
Ness, now planted with firs, blocks up the direct way. Lathyrus 
sylvestris here dangled from the rocks, and Origanum vulgare was 
abundant. In waste places by the side of the road, after ascending 
the hill, there appeared some fine patches of saintfoin (Onobrychis 
sativa), in full flower, but it may be doubtful whether truly native 
there, as the land is here cultivated to the very verge of the cliffs. In 
a field close to the road a quantity of Agrostemma Githago made a 
very curious appearance, almost filling the ground, in regular rows, as 
if purposely planted there. But on close examination I found that the 
field had been sown with vetches, and that a flock of sheep had been 
turned in. These had quite eaten up the vetches, but neglected the 
corn-cockles, which had now grown so lofty and luxuriant as actually 
to hide the sheep, and seem as if they were Hourishing there for some 
useful purpose. From their quantity they certainly made a brilliant 
show, as they were at this time in full flower. | 

Between Stoke Common and Minnicombe, in a wild, heathy part 
of this road, I noticed more Rubi than I saw anywhere else in the 
vicinity, for none were of common occurrence, except R. discolor, 
which at Babbicombe luxurïatéd within the dash of the waves. The 
following forms here occurred, in wild, heathy spots :—R. cæsius, R. 
sublustris, R. carpinifolius, R. Lirdleianus (nitidus of Bell Salter), R. 
affinis, and R. Idæus, var. {rifoiiatus. 
= At Watcombe a lofty mass of precipitous sandstone rises up boldly, 
with a fine effect, some distance now from the sea, though many 
remarkable water-worn cavities upon its face testify to the surging 
force of the waves upon it at somé former period, when its face was 
ruffed; and geological change has now left the precipice a strangely- 
marked and conspicuous object. This place was quite overrun with 
thistly care. The lofty Carduus Marianus was here rampant in pro- 
fusion along the bases of the dry rocks; but how long such an immi- 
grating wanderer may be likely to stay in the locality, o5 how long it 
had been there, is miore than I can venture to say. Carduus ténui- 
florus also occupied the ground in great force, and, indeed, I found it 
plentiful along the whole line of the Devonshire coast that I traversed. 
' The preference shown by some lichens for a particular mineral 
composition of rock was here very apparent. A portion of trappoid 
conglomérate intervened between the honeycombed sandstone rock 
arid’ the sea-cliff; and just here Squamaria crassa, though deeply. 
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stained with red from the colour of the rock, abounded in fine fruit ; 
but nowhere upon the pure sandstone could I discover a single par- 
ticle of it. 

Sedum glaucum, Smith, (S. reflexum, 8. Bab.). In my way back 
to Teignmouth I gathered a very glaucous Sedum, growing on a mass 
of conglomerate rock by the road-side, which is probably the plant of 
Smith, in Eng. Flora, being a more slender and elegant plant than 
reflexum, the leaves narrower and sharper pointed, and the lower ones 
not recurved. It was just showing for flower; the cymes recurved, 
smaller and less crowded than in S. reflexum; sepals elliptical, petals 
very pale yellow. 

Potentilla Tormentilla, var. reptans. This occurred on the road- 
side, in full flower; and from much observation of it I should dissever 
it as distinct from officinalis, as Linnæus did. Surely the creeping 
habit, and long, silvery pubescence of the leaves, well distinguish 
reptans from officinalis. The receptacle is excessively hairy, and the 


~ stem often trails a great length without rooting. 


June 13.— At Anstey’s Cove, near Torquay. Here the privet, 
abundantly covering the broken rocks, was just coming into flower ~ 
and expanding its petals, well denoting the approach of the solstitial 
time. Vicia sylvatica and Melittis Melissophyllum were also well in 
flower. But Sedum rupestre, in great abundance among the limestone 
rocks here, only as yet showed its cymes, bent downwards, with 
unopened petals. A bramble (R. dumetorum), however, true to its 
affinities, was showing opened flowers, though sparingly. Cornus san- 
guinea and Ayrimonia Eupatoria in like manner revealed “ the time 
of flowers” with their expanded petals, as well as Solidago Virgaurea. 

Centranthus ruber. The red valerian appeared very plentifully on 
rocks all about Torquay, making a vivid show; and I afterwards saw 
it on walls at Dartmouth. 

Clematis Vitalba. Everywhere most abundant, as well on the red 
marl about Tynemouth as on the limestone rocks at Babbicombe and 
Torquay; yet in a recent work on the Botany of Devonshire, by Dr. 
Fraser Halle, no mention is made of its occurrence. 

June 14.—Ascended from Tynemouth by the old Exeter road to 
Little Haldon Hill, progressing thence to Ashcombe, and descending 
to Dawlish, by a deep, winding road, up hill and down dale. The 
cheerless heights of Haldon are of the greensand formation, and their 
surface covered over with loose flints. A sombre view appears 
hence of the Tors of Dartmoor, robed in impervious gloom; while the 
intervening country in that direction appears like a desert, without an 
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inhabitant. The Haldon bills, rising to 700 or 800 feet, present a 


somewhat subalpine botanical aspect; and bogs occur on their slopes 
and defiles, which nourish the Pinguicula lusitanica, Drosera longi- 
folia, Hypericum elodes, Myrica Gale, Narthecium ossifragum, and 
Eriophorum angustifolium. The latter plant was now beautifully con- 
spicuous, in flossy patches of snow-like whiteness. Erica Tetralix 
was equally abundant, and Rubus [deus in profusion. 

Ling and gorse of course formed dense, bushy masses in the hol- 
lows and along the ridges of the hills; and Ulex Gallii was quite as 
large and abundant as Europæus: but none of the former species was 
as yet in flower; while the latter was still in golden glory. It was 
remarkable, too, to observe that, though both species grew intermixed, 
yet, while Cuscuta Epithymum abounded so much on U. Gallii as to 
beard its branches with innumerable purple strings and knots, not a 
single plant of Europæus was attacked by the rampant dodder. Dr. 
F. Halle, whose botanical work on “ the Vale of Teign” I before 
alluded to, but whose gatherings are mostly the very commonest 
plants, mentions the gorse on Haldon as U. nanus, and gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is good enough in its way, if not a repetition 
of an old story :—% A gentleman in this part of England, having told 
a labourer on his estate to cut down and bring to his house a cart- 
load of furze, saw him, with considerable astonishment and anger, 
arrive some time afterwards with a load of young firs, part of a valu- 
able plantation.” 

Near Tynemouth, in my way, I gathered Barbarea precox, men- 
tioned by Sir J. E. Smith as growing in this vicinity years ago; and 
on the rise of Little Haldon some quantity of Arabis hirsuta occurred, 
in flower, growing very tall. This is not noticed by Jones, in his 
* Botanical Tour in Devon;’ neither is it mentioned by Dr. Halle. 

Rosa villosa and inodora, I gathered these two species of rose in 
bushy places about the Haldon downs; but the tribe appeared by no 
means beautiful or abundant in Devonshire. R. canina was, indeed, 
plentiful, but with very pale flowers ; and R. arvensis presented itself 
occasionally. R.rubiginosa grew on the cliffs between Exmouth and 
Budleigh Salterton, and at Anstey’s Cove, near Torquay. 

Anchusa sempervirens. This plant presented itself in some plenty 
by the side of the road between Ashcombe and Dawlish, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Ashcombe school-house. I do not know 
_ that this locality has been ever given; but Jones mentions it at 
* Moreton and North Bovey.” 


Cotyledon Umbilicus. Abundantly in flower on rocks and walls in 
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all directions. This plant shows its congeniality to the moist, mild 
climate of Devon, by immigrating to the old trunks of trees, where it 
makes a very pretty appearance, but is always confined to rocks and 
walls in the midland counties. Some grotesque old pollards in a 
romantic lane above Dawlish were almost covered with the Cotyle- 
don; and I was afterwards particularly pleased by the look of a lofty 
oak on the banks of the river Dart at Sharpham, whose bole was stud- 
ded with a host of small Cotyledons to a great height up the tree. 

On emerging from the deep lanes I had been tracking, there ap- 
peared a splendid prospect of the quiet sea from the heights above 
Dawlish, with the long, sandy neck of the Warren and the white 
houses of Exmouth opposite. This “ Warren,” near Dawlish, which 
is a mere sandy islet, accessible at low-water, has of late years merited 
the attention of botanists, as a habitat for Trichomena Columna, first 
found here by Messrs. Milford and Trevelyan, in 1834. It is doubt- 
less an instance of a plant extending its range from natural causes, for 
it deserves to be remarked, as stated by Dr. Halle, in the volume 
previously quoted,* that the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, Rector of Shilling- 
ford, who had known the Warren from his youth, was decided as to 
its recent introduction in so well-beaten a locality, and considered 
“ that the bulb must have been brought from its proper habitat in the 
Channel Islands by a current of the ocean, and left by a tide on the 
sand.” 

June 19.—At Torquay, and thence to Babbicombe rocks, a beati- 
ful locality, well meriting botanical exploration. The bay, hemmed 
in by limestone crags, forms a double cove, with an intervening mass 
of broken trap-rocks ; while eastward red sandstone succeeds to the 
limestone ; and at Petit Tor the limestone masses appear mixed up 
with the red strata in a very irregular manner. The beach is formed 
of milk-white pebbles, which, covered by the transparent green waters 
of the sea, has a remarkable effect, as if molten glass was poured out 
upon the shore. Enormous masses of red conglomerate block up the 
eastern side of Babbicombe Bay in fancifully-shaped piles, the “ ruin 
of ages;” and the insidious sea still presses upon the base of the 
sandstone, urging it to topple down. 

On the talus of the broken cliffs here Sedum rupestre was flourish- 
ing in the greatest abundance, as weil as the common S. acre; and 
$, anglicum, scattered here and there, was finely in flower in the hot 


* “Letters, Historical and Botanical, relating to the Vale of Teign,’ &c. 8vo. 
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sunshine. Helianthemum polifolium also adorned the rocks of Babbi- 
combe, but less plentifully than at “ Daddy’s Hole,” nearer Torquay. 
Orchis pyramidalis was profusely scattered about, brilliantly — 
the rocks, 

Primula veris, var.? 1 was particularly struck with the quantity 
of cowslips, in seed of course, growing amoung the Babbicombe rocks, 
as I had understood this plant was rare in Devonshire. Jones so 
speaks of it in his Tour; and Dr. Halle says “ The cowslip is a 
novelty in our fields—its sister, however, the primrose, abounds.” 
This is curious: the cowslip was abundant at Babbicome, and nota 
single primrose evident. The plant here, however, appeared to be a 
variety, distinguished by an abundant tomentum on both sides of its 
long-stalked leaves, which were quite silvery beneath. 

Though not particularly looking, for mosses, it was impossible not 
to be struck with the quantity and beauty of Neckera crispa, fringing 
the limestone rocks, among the recesses of which I also gathered Zy- 


godon Mougeotii, not, I think, previously observed in Devonshire. 


I was sorry to observe, in exploring the vicinity of Torquay, that 
most of the romantic rocky tors, once so characteristic of the place, 
were being broken up (and down too) by the destroying hand of build- 
ing speculation, and hence their local plants will soon, I fear, only 
exist in herbaria. On one of these, between Torre and the sea, as yet 
only quarried, and commanding a lovely view of Torbay, I noticed 
numerous Leguminosæ, growing very small, among them Trifolium 
scabrum and T. striatum, excesssively hairy, but very short, with nu- 
merous clustered heads. On this tor I also gathered a single speci- 
men of the rare and minute Medicago minima. This closed my 


Devonian explorations. 


Epwin LEEs. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, 


March 26, 1852. 


Rice Paper Plant. By Dr. Bowrina.* 


I musT write a line to let you know that specimens of the “rice- . 
paper-plant,” root, leaf, and stems, are going home by this mail to. 
Sir W. J. Hooker. They were procured by Mr. C. S. Compton, the. 
brother of our Compton, from the crew of a Formosa junk (which was. 


* Extracted from Hvoker’s ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 
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wrecked), who were picked up by the vessel in which he was a passen- 
ger,—at least, I believe so. Compton showed me a leaf of the plant. 
It seemed like a good-sized sycamore-leaf, very downy on the under 
side : but it was so shrivelled up, that it was scarcely possible to say 
what it was; and being the only one he had left, Compton would not 
let me steep it in hot water. I saw a small root also, a curious-look- 
ing thing, apparently of a marsh or water-loving plant, the pith run- 
ning down to the very end. It seemed to be jointed, and was furnished 
with fibres at certain distances. Compton has magnificent specimens 
of the pith, as long as my arm and as thick as my wrist..... It is 
quite certain now that it is a production of Formosa, whence large 
quantities are brought over in native craft to Chinchew, where it is 
cut into thin sheets for the manufacture of artificial flowers, its 
principal use. It must occur in great plenty, as it is a very cheap 
article there. Compton has given me a beautiful piece of the pith, 
cleaned and prepared for cutting into sheets. It is as white as snow, 
about 24 inches long, and a solid cylinder of rather more than an inch 
in diameter. An incision has been made down to the centre, or nearly 
so, through the whole length; so that this piece would furnish several 
sheets 34 inches square. From the size of some of the sheets we see, 
it is evident that the pith, after being cleaned and prepared, must 
sometimes measure more than 2 or even 24 inches in diameter; so 
that the gigantic size of the plant, as represented in the Chinese draw- 
ing which Sir W. Hooker copied in his Journal, may not be out of 
nature. 

As we have an opium vessel stationed in the Chinchew River, I shall 
make a strong effort to get some living plants through our schroffs. 
The name of the place from which the wrecked men said it came, is 
Chick-Cham-fan, in the district of Cheong-fa, in Formosa, according 
to the Canton pronunciation, or Chuh-tseen-fun, in Chang-heva, in 
Mandarin dialect. | 


Manufacture of Green Tea. By B. SEEMANN* (See Phytol. iv. 514). 


IN the ‘ Manual of Scientific Inquiry’ you ask whether, in the 
northern provinces of China, indigo or any other vegetable dye is 


used in colouring green tea. Whether different processes of dyeing 


are pursued in the north from those of the south I cannot say, but it 


* Extracted from Hooker’s ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 
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is certain that around Canton, whence great quantities are annually 
exported, the green tea is dyed with Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
gypsum, all reduced into fine powder. The process is well described 
by Sir John F. Davis (‘The Chinese,’ vol. iii. p.-244 et seq), who, 
however, falls into the strange mistake of supposing the whole pro- 
ceeding of colouring to be an adulteration, and leaves his readers to 
infer that it is only occasionally done in order to meet the urgency of 
the demand, while it is now very well known that all the green tea of 
Canton has assumed that colour by artificial dyeing. I had heard so 
much about tea —copper plates, picking of the leaves, rolling them up 
with the fingers, boiling them in hot water, &c., &c.—that I became 
anxious to see with my own eyes the process of manufacture, of which 
the various books had given such a confused idea. One of the great 
merchants conducted me not only to his own but also to another esta- 
blishment, where the preparation of the different sorts was going for- 
ward. There was no concealment or mysterious proceeding ; every- 
thing was conducted openly, and exhibited with great civility; indeed, 
from all I saw in the country I am almost inclined to conclude that 
either the Chinese have greatly altered, or their wish to conceal and 
mystify everything, of which so much has been said, never existed. 
The tea is brought to Canton unprepared. After its arrival it is first 
subjected to cleaning. Women and children are employed to pick 
out the pieces of twigs, seeds, and other impurities with which it hap- 
pens to be intermixed. The only sorts which may be called natural 
are those gathered at different seasons: the rest are prepared by arti- 
ficial means. Without entering into a description of all these pro- 
cesses, it may suffice to take one as an example. A quantity of Bohea 
Saushung was thrown into a spherical iron pan, kept hot by means of 
a fire beneath. These leaves were constantly stirred about until they 
became thoroughly heated, when the dyes above mentioned were 
added, viz., to about twenty pounds of tea, one spoonful of gypsum, 
one of turmeric, and two or even three of Prussian blue. The leaves 
instantly changed into a bluish-green, and, having been stirred for a 
few minutes, were taken out. They, of course, had shrivelled and 
assumed different shapes from the heat. The different kinds were 

produced by sifting. The small longish leaves fell through the first | 
sieve and formed young Hyson, while those which had a roundish 
granular shape fell through last, and constituted Choo-cha, or gun- 
powder. | | 
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Notes on Plants observed in the County of Essex during the pe 
1851. By E. G. VARENNE, Esq. 


- Myosurus minimus, L. Plentiful in gravelly fields in Great Brax- 
ted, and at Layer Marney. 

Nymphea alba, L. Not unfrequent in this portion of the county 
of Essex, in ponds and in the parts of rivers adjacent to gardens, and 
also near the water-mills, in which situations it presents a cultivated 
appearance. But in the nooks of the Rhoden about Chigwell, where 


the stream winds its course through the meadows, Nymphæa alba 


abounds beneath the cool shade of the bushes. In this retired spot 
it flourishes in graceful luxuriance, frequently accompanied by a less 
striking but very interesting water-plant, the Potamogeton lucens. 

- Alyssum calycinum, L. In a clover-field near Little Coggeshall 
were many plants of this species last May. The seed from which the 
clover was raised was supposed to have been of foreign growth. But, 
be that as it may, I cannot help entertaining a lurking conviction that 
the above-mentioned locality is not the only one in which I have ob- 
served A. calycinum in the neighbourhood of Kelvedon, for the simi- 
larity existing between Alyssum calycinum and Lepidium campestre 
is so great at a distance, that something more than a passing glance is 
required for discrimination between the two plants. 

_ Erysimum cheiranthoides, L. Not unfrequent in the neighbour- 
hood of Colchester, in fields, and occasionally met with nearer Kelve- 
don. It was growing about dung-heaps and elsewhere on a farm at 
Inworth, and also in garden-ground in the same parish, last year. As 
the oats used on the farm were stated to have beew bronght from the 
fens, it ts not impossible that the seed of the Erysimum was aiso mtro- 
duced with them. Whether this latter supposition be correct or not, 
the: plant appears perfectly at home, and has continued in flower 
throughout the winter. 

Rosa stylosa, Desv., occurs here and there in hedges in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kelvedon, evincing no decided partiality for any descrip- 
tion of soil. When R. stylosa is trimmed regularly, and kept in a 
dwarfish condition, its beautiful clusters of flowers are white, with a yel- 
low eye, and its narrow fruit is very lately or rarely perfected. In 
this clipped and trimmed condition it might be passed over, during 
its flowering state, as a handsome form of Rosa arvensis, though: the 
strong assurgant shoots of the autumnal period would serve to correct 
such an erroneous impression. But when the bush of Rosa stylosa 
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is suffered to grow undisturbed, it assumes altogether the characters 
assigned to it in books, and also presents its flowers, of a “pleasant 
pink, with the stamens and base of the petals of a glowing orange tint.” 
This alteration of the colour of the flowers was first observed in a 
bush which had been growing for years, and whose lovely pink flowers 
had often been noticed. After a period the bush was cut down to the - 
ground; and since then, having been kept low, it has produced white 
flowers only. 

Rubus humifusus, Bell Salter. A small shrubbery of what I have 
ventured to name Rubus humifusus occurs in a wood at Braxted. 
Excepting in its size it agrees with the description of Dr. B. Salter. 
The prickles, as sharp as a needle, and many of them tipped with 
glands, are well calculated to attract the attention of the scientific stu- 
dent, as well as of any one who ventures incautiously to handle the 
plant. In a smaller form this Rubus occurs in woods about Messing ; 
but, from its having been considered one of the rarer species of its 
perplexing genus, I always entertained a fear of applying a name to 
it, until I met with the plant at Braxted, the discrimination of which 
latter proved a matter of little difficulty. 

Pyrus communis, L. Gerarde says, “ The wild peares grow of 
themselves in most places, as woods, or in the borders of fields, and 
neere to high waies.” Ray says of the pear-tree, “ In sylvis et sepi- 
bus passim occurrit.” The case is very different now, for it is very 
rare to meet with a wild pear-tree about Kelvedon in any of the places 
mentioned by these old authors. There are, however, one or two 
“examples of this elegant tree in the borders of fields at Riven Hall 
fully as lofty as the fine elms amongst which they grow. 

Œnanthe pimpinelloides, L. Road-sides, corn-fields, and meadow- | 
land about Wigborough and Virley produce this species of Œnanthe 
plentifully. Though the above-mentioned places abut upon Salcot 
Creek, yet the plant is not to be found upon the saltings which bound 
the meadows and corn-fields, and intervene between these latter and 
the salt-water. In the early flowering condition, and to a distant 
glance, Œnanthe pimpinelloides bears somewhat of a resemblance to 
‘certain states of Pimpinella saxifraga, and also to young plants of the 
_ wild carrot, for which latter, in riding by, I suspect myself to have 
‘passed it over. The tubers are well known to the rustic population of 
the locality by the name of pig-nuts. 

Anthriscus Cerefolium, Hoffm. In a hedge at Kelvedon, on the 
borders of cultivated land and garden-ground ; perhaps originally a 
| VOL. IV. | 4A 
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 straggler from cultivation, though the plant has occupied its present 
position for many years. 

Valeriana officinalis, L., as described in the last edition of Babing- 
ton’s Manual, is not found about Kelvedon; the form of the species 
growing there, as well as in other parts of the county of Essex, as far 
as I have seen, agreeing with the description in that work of Valeri- 
ana sambucifolia (“ Mzkan.”) Of a certainty the terminal leaflet 
appears larger than the others. 

Inula crithmoides, L. Shore at Mersea Island, near Salcot Creek, 
abundantly. 

Jasione montana, L., does not grow on Tiptree Heath, nor upon the 
description of gravel sbunduns there, as well as in other parts of the 
county. I have only met with this plant in a pit of fine red gravel 
and sand at Braxted, near Kelvedon, where it is accompanied by 
Filago apiculata, G. E. S. 

Galeopsis ochroleuca, Lam. Pretty abundant in two or three light, 
gravelly, corn-fields at Berechurch. G. ochroleuca grows up along 
with the wheat, and is in perfection about the time of harvest when 
the reaping takes place ; so that it is difficult to obtain good speci- 
mens of it without trespassing and doing damage. For a similar rea- 
son the plant is likely to escape detection, inasmuch as prowling 
botanists are not welcome visitors in standing crops of corn or amongst 
luxuriant clover. A friend who kindly accompanied me, for the purpose 
of gathering specimens for the Botanical Society, was fully impressed 
with the idea that the same plant used to grow in gravelly corn-fields 
on a farm at Bures, in Essex. I have not as yet had any opportu- 
nity of verifying the correctness of my friend’s statement, but hope 
some day to be able to do so; the more so, as the locality itself is not 
an unlikely one, and also because it is not easy to imagine the de- 
scription of plant which has been confounded with G. ochroleuca, if 
a mistake has been made by my informant. 

Cynoglossum sylvaticum, Henke. From lack of sufficient know- 
ledge I have stated, in a previous number of the ‘ Phytologist,’ that 
this plant is found in many parts of East Essex; but the truth is, that 
I mistook the green and scentless variety of C. officinale for the pre- 
sent plant. However, C. sylvaticum still grows pretty abundantly in 
one situation at Great Braxted, where it was most probably noticed 
by Ray ; and it may be also seen occasionally on one or two other 
banks in the same parish. In the latter situations it is exposed to the 
road ; and the young plants are soon devoured by some of the loose 
quadrupeds which are turned out by gipsies and other vagrants to 
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crop off the exuberant vegetation that diffuses itself over the banks in 
the months of May and June. 

Chenopodium olidum, Curt. Kelvedon; Messing. This unplea- 
santly-scented herb picks out the sides of paths in gardens and in 
allotment-fields for its peculiar habitats in the above-mentioned pa- 
rishes. About London it always used to be found at the bottom of 
walls. But both in London and in Essex it retains its unpleasant 
odour, notwithstanding old Gerarde’s observation, that in localities 
similar to those above mentioned it “ doth somewhat alter his smell, 
which is like tosted cheese.” 


Rumex pratensis, M. & K. Inworth, Messing, and Kelvedon, in 


damp places by road-sides where the water has stagnated during win- 
ter. It is difficult to obtain good fruited specimens of this plant, for 
many of the genus to which it belongs are under the ban of agricultu- 
rists, and are cut up and destroyed with persevering assiduity. 

Parietaria erecta, Koch. Chipping Hill, Essex. Appears to dif- 
fer from P. diffusa in its habit, and in the form of its leaves, rather 
than in the exact number of flowers in the involucres. The number 
of flowers in the involucra of P. diffusa is variable in the same plant 
in different seasons, for one which has been under observation for 
several years, which has been frequently examined, and which always 
appeared to present the regular number of flowers in the involucra, 
afforded last year a variety, of from three to six flowe:s in lieu of the 
regular number. 

Scirpus maritimus, L. Margins of a pond near Oldfield Grange, 
Coggeshall, an inland locality for this generally maritime plant, which, 
however, does not altogether confine itself to salt-water. S. Taberne- 
montani was associated along with S. maritimus by the side of the 
same pond there; this latter being mostly an inhabitant of brackish 
water in the county of Essex. | 

Carex elongata, var. C. Gebhardi, Reich. Chaulkney Wood. In 
this locality C. Gebherdi appears a stunted variety of C. elongata; the 
plant struggling, as it were, for existence, and maintaining a feeble 
growth in spots of the wood which once were boggy and moist, but 
which are now rendered of a different character, by draining and other 
operations. | 

Carex arenaria, L., C. divisa, Huds., Phleum arenarium, L., Fes- 
tuca uniglumis, Sol. Shore at Mersea Island. Festuca uniglumis at 
Mersea Island is interesting, from the fact of its growing there having 
heen recorded by Ray. 
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' adaiitie Epigejos, L. In a wood at Inworth, in several spots where 
the soil i is strong, but rather scarce in flower. 


E. G. VARENNE. 
 Kelvedon, Essex, April, 1852. | 


Notices or Botanica PEriopicats, &c. 


Hooker's ‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscelluny, Nos. 37 
and 38, January and February, 1852. 


The January number contains :—‘ On two new Plants found in Cey- 
lon; by G. H. Thwaites.’ ‘Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collec- 
tions from North Brazil; by G. Bentham.’ ‘ Abstract of a Journal of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald; by Berthold Seemann.’ ‘ Tribute to 
re Douglas.’ ‘ Sale of Nees von Esenbeck’s Library and Herba- 
rium.’ ‘ Herbarium of the late George Gardner.’ ‘ Plants of Mount 
Olympus.’ Notices of Lanzius-Beninga’s ‘ Beiträge zur Kentniss des 
inneren Baues der Mooskapsel’ and Dr. Grisebach’s ‘ Bericht über 
die Leistungen in der Geographischen and santa Botanik ; 
by B. Seemann. 

Mr. Thwaites describes two new species —Epicarparus Zeylanica, 

Thw., and Doonia Zeylanica, Thw., and illustrates them with plates. 
_ Jn Mr. Bentham’s report we meet with the following new plants :— 
Salacia dulcis, Bih., Anthodon grandiflorus, Bth., Anthodon ? jaxi- 
florus, Bth., Ilex parviflora, Bth., I. petiolaris, Bth., Cyrtospermum 
gummiferum, Bth. (Gen Nov. ex Ordine Terebinthacearum), Icica 
Spruceana, Bth., I. pubescens, Bth., Hedwigia rhoifolia, Bth., Thyr- 
sodium, a new genus, closely allied to the East-Indian Garuga, three 
species of which are described—T. Spruceanum, Bth., T. Salzmanni- 
anum, Bth., and T. Schomburgkianum, Brth. | 
_ The portion of M. Seemann’s journal given in this number treats 
upon China, where the author arrived on the 30th of November, 1850. 
The following passages refer to the state of botany in Hong-Kong :— 
“There are at present two gentlemen, Dr. H. F. Hance and Lieut. 
Colonel Eyre, who take a deep interest in Botany. They made seve- 
ral excursions with me to the most profitable localities, and pointed 
out some of the rarest productions of the Flora. Dr. Hance was un- 
fortunately suffering from intermittent fever, which has shaken him so 
much during the last four months that he will be compelled to return to 
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England before the commencement of the rainy season. He was therefore 
unable to accompany me very frequently. Lieut. Colonel Eyre makes 
almost daily excursions. He possesses, besides a considerable herba- 
rium, a beautiful set of coloured drawings of Hong-Kong plants, chiefly 
executed by himself.” We may state that both these gentlemen have 
now been in England for some months, and are, we are told, about to 
give the public the benefit of their labours. 

There seems to have been a movement in favour of a botanic gar- 
den, for, “in the evening of the 2nd of December,” continues the wri- 
ter, “ L attended a meeting of the China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, when the Secretary read a paper by Dr. H. F. Hance, advo- 
cating the establishment of a botanical garden. It appears to be the — 
general wish that such an institution should effect a twofold object— 
be useful to science, and serve as a public promenade. Yet such 
is the peculiarity of the grouad and climate that great difficulty will. 
be experienced in choosing an appropriate place. If a situation un- 
protected from the wind is selected, a single typhoon may destroy 
within a few hours the most valuable collection: and a sheltered po- 
sition adapted for a botanical garden is hardly to be found in the vici- 
nity of the town. Little hope remains, therefore, of seeing both objects 
accomplished, but, as has been observed, the advancement of science 
should be the primary, and promenading the secondary, aim of the 
institution.” 

In Canton M. Seemann was struck with. ed Chinese practice of 
medicine. “The people of Canton,” he says, “ seem to attach great 
value to the virtues of plants. In the principal streets are stalls where 
medicinal herbs, roots, barks, and other vegetable substances are 
sold. At one of these places I counted more than fifty different 
drugs. There is generally, especially if a cure is performed, a man 
puffing up and extolling the extraordinary properties of his wares, in 
doing which he indulges now and then in a piece of witticism, which 
occasions his gaping audience great merriment. I have never regret- 
ted so much being ignorant of the vernacular tongue as here, for 
whatever may be the quackery connected with the Chinese practice 
of medicine, a great deal, no doubt, is sound science, dearly purchased 
= by experience. In this respect we have yet much to learn from 
them. The great work of Li-shi-chin, called the ‘ Pun-tsau-kang- 
muh,’ or Materia Medica, is a valuable compilation, of which Euro- 
peans know but little, and which has never been translated into any 
language. It consists of no less than forty elosely-printed octavo 
volumes, and contains several hundred figures of minerals, plants, and 
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animals. True, the representations are imperfect, but they are im 
most instances not inferior to those woodcuts adorning the pages of the 
old ‘ Kräuterbücher” and Herbals published in Europe shortly after 
the invention of printing. To identify the names and figures given 
by Li-shi-chin with scientific appellations, will be an interesting study 
to those who occupy themselves with Chinese Natural History, and, 
judging from the few extracts which have lately been published, the 
labour of translating the whole would be repaid by a vast amount of 
curious and useful information.” 

The article intituled ‘ Tribute to David Douglas’ is taken from 
Schouw’s ‘ Earth, Plants, and Man,’ a work which belongs to the 
species of writing now so popular in Germany, and which had pro- 
bably its origin in Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’ Schleiden’s ‘ The Plant, a 
Biography’ (familiar to the English public through Mr. Henfrey’s 
admirable translation), Liebig’s Chemica! Letters, Voigt’s ‘ Letters on 
Zoology, &c., are publications of the same nature, all teaching sci- 
ence in a popular manner. In this country we have made similar 
attempts, but have in many cases been most singularly unsuccessful. 


The reason seems to be, that while our neighbours never lower the 


dignity of science, and rather try to raise up the mass of people to 
the level of philosophers, many popular writers belonging to our 
‘nation have followed a diametrically opposite course: they have de- 
prived science of all its dignity,—of logic, of arrangement, in short, 
of everything that is essential to its wéll-being; they have created 
confusion where they sould have cleared up mistakes. 

The next article relates to the affairs of Nees von Esenbeck, with 
which our readers are already acquainted. M. Nees von Esenbeck is 
now writing his auto-biography ; and we hope and trust that the 
ingratitude of naturulists will not form one of the closing chapters. — 

The February number contains the following papers :—‘ On the 
Camphor-tree of Sumatra; by Dr. W. H. de Vriese.’ ‘Flora Hong- 
kongensis ; by George Bentham.’ ‘On the China Rice-paper Plant ; 
by Sir William J. Hooker.” ‘A new Species of Deparia; by Sir 
William Hooker. ‘ Letter from Professor Parlatore to Mr. P. B. 


Webb.’ ‘Notes on the Botany of the Cape-de-Verde Islands; by — 


Dr. C. Bolle.’ ‘On the Increase of Temperature in the Flowers of 
the Victoria regia; by Eduard Otto.’ Notices of Moore’s ‘ Popular 
History of British Ferns’ and Seemann’s ‘ Acacien,’ two publications 
of which we shall have occasion to speak in another place. 

| In Mr. Bentham’s Flora of Hong-Kong the following new plants 
are described :—Androglossum reticulatum, Champ. (gen. nov.), Rhus 
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hypoleuca, Champ., Crotalaria brevipes, Champ., Indigofera venulosa, 
Champ., Desniodium reticulatum, Champ., and Lespedeza viatorum, 
Champ. | 

From Sir William Hooker’ s account we learn that the rice-paper- 
plant is one of the Araliaceæ, and has provisionally, until the flowers 
and fruit shall have become known, been called Aralia ? papyrifera, Hook. 

In another article Sir William Hooker describes a new species of 
Deparia— D. Moorii, Hook., a plant discovered by Mr. Charles 
Moore, in New Caledonia. 

The letter of Professor Parlatore details a tour through the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. It is evident that the Professor, whatever he may 
be as a botanist, is not much of a traveller. Such passages as the 
following, in which he complains of the cold &c., are quite amusing ; 
and his friends would have acted more wisely had they suppressed 
them. If all those enterprising men who venture into the wilds of 
Australia and the virgin forests of the tropics, where not one but 
thousands of dangers are staring them in the face, were as cir- 
cumstantial in narrating the sufferings they are almost daily under- 
going, we should have nothing else to listen to. “ From the river 
Torneo I passed into the province of Muonio, and found myself in 
Russian Lapland, passing by Muonioniska, Karesuando, and Tu- 
bateky. Thence I penetrated into the midst of the deserts, suffering 
greatly from the cold, and deprived of food, or nearly so, for the plen- 
tiful supplies which I had brought with me from Stockholm had been 
entirely spoilt by the continual and copious rains and storms. I was 
in want even of bread,—exposed too, as I was, day and night to the 
open air without a bed, without a roof. Ah! my good friend, it is 
impossible for you to imagine the wretched plight I was in, the cruel 
privations 1 suffered.” 


Occurrence of Carex montana, L., in Gloucestershire. 
By F. J. A. Hort, Esq. 


I nap the pleasure, a few days ago, of finding Carex montana, L., 
growing abundantly, intermixed with C. digitata, L., under Penmoyle | 
Rocks, near Chepstow, on the Gloucestershire side of the Wye. It 


was then just coming into full flower. 
F. J. A. Hort. 
April 21, 1852. 
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PROCEEDINGS or SOCIETIES. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, April 8, 1852.—Dr. Seller, President, in the chair. 

The following donations were announced to the Society’s library 
and herbarium :—Professor Balfour’s ‘ Class Book of Botany, from 
the author; ‘The Garden Companion’ for March and April, from the 
conductor ; a collection of Port-Phillip plants, from Dr. Curdie; Bri- 
tish plants from Dr. Balfour, including Acorus Calamus, Poterium 
muricatum, Anacharis Alsinastrum, several rare species of Potamoge- 
ton, and other interesting plants, which he had received from Mr. 
Thomas Kirk, of Coventry ; also Hookeria rotulata, from Dr. Gilbert 
M‘Nab, of Jamaica. Thanks were voted to the various donors. 

Dr. Curdie exhibited a series of beautiful specimens of Algæ, 
including Rhodocallis elegans, Spyridia opposita, Laurencia papillosa, 
Plocamium costatum, Thamnocarpus Ptilota; also a few Mosses. 


He presented specimens to the Society’s herbarium. 


Mr. Isaac Anderson exhibited a plant of Rhododendron elæagnoi- 
des, in flower, a Sikkim-Himalayan species, raised from seeds sent 
home by Dr. Hooker. He also showed a drawing which had been 


taken of the plant. 


A specimen of vegetable matter, from a water-pipe passing through 


mossy ground, was exhibited from Dr. Douglas Maclagan, and 


remitted to Drs. Balfour and Greville for examination. 

Dr. Murchison exhibited some curious specimens of extract of tea, 
prepared in the form of lozenges by the Chinese. These lozenges 
were of various forms, and had impressed upon them mottoes, in Chi- 
nese characters, and the figures of different insects, musical instru- 
ments, and other objects. They had been brought from Pekin, in the 
year 1812, and were stated to be used by the Chinese when travelling. 
When introduced into the mouth they were said to dissolve slowly, 
preventing thirst, and proving very refreshing. Though it was forty 
years since they were brought from China, they still retained a very 
perceptible flavour of tea. Dr. Murchison presented the specimens 
to the Museum of Economic Botany. | 

Dr. Balfour exhibited the following donations, made to the Museum 
of Economic Botany since the last meeting of the Society :—From 
Michael Connel, Esq., Glasgow :—Stem of Bambusa arundinacea, 
twenty feet long and thirteen inches in circumference. From the 
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Caledonian Horticultural Society : —A bottle of oil expressed from the 
seeds of Madia sativa, manufactured in Holland. From Sir Graham 
Montgomery :—Two sections of “ Queen Mary’s thorn,” from Loch- 
leven Castle, blown down a few years ago. From Mr. Baxter, Ric- 
carton :—Cone of the Sikkim larch, and several species of Banksia. 
From James Young, Esq. :—Scarf brought from Calabar, by Mr. 
Waddell, made from a species of grass. From Mr. Monro, coach- 
builder, Edinburgh :—A curiously-matted portion of a root, supposed 
to be a Scotch fir, picked up on the sea-shore near Cramond, by Miss 
Monro. From C. G. Scott, Esq., Malleny :—A remarkable specimen 
of ivy, surrounding an ash-tree. The stem of the ivy was about two 
feet in circumference at the lower part. From Charles Cobbold, Esq., 
Broughton Park :—Fruit of Bignonia, and a section of what he consi- 
dered to be silicified wood. From Lady Harvey, Carlton Terrace :— 
Specimens of fossil plants (chiefly carboniferous), Ophrys aranifera 
preserved in spirits, and caterpillars of goat-moth, accompanied by 
the following note :—“ The petrified wood was found about twenty 
-years ago, in a sand-pit at Wodenburgh, or Woodnesborough, near 
Sandwich, Kent, about six miles from the sea, perforated by the Te- 
redo. The Ophrys aranifera, found two miles west of Walmer Castle, 
near the sea, has been in the diluted spirits above sixteen years. 
Cossus Ligniperda, or larva of the goat-moth, perforates the trunks of 
many trees, particularly the oak, aspen, poplar, and willow. Of the 
latter we had many destroyed in our plantations by these caterpillars. 
They are sometimes three years in attaining perfection before they 
change into the pupa. They may frequently be discovered by their 
peculiarly disagreeable smell.” From Mr. Owen, 28, Howard Place : 
—A bottle of acid from the gram of India (Cicer arietinum), collected 
by putting a cloth over the plants, and then squeezing out the acid 
fluid absorbed. From Mr. Stark, 1, Hope Street:—Specimens of 


wood from Cornwallis Land, of great age, and so acted upon by the 


weather as to resemble abestus on the outside. 

Dr. Balfour read a letter from Mr. Fortune, stating that he had for- 
warded interesting specimens of vegetable products from China, for 
presentation to the museum. 

Mr. M‘Nab read a letter from Dr. Gilbert M‘Nab, of Jamaica, 


‘mentioning that he had likewise forwarded a donation of specimens to 


the museum. 

Dr. Balfour announced that Mrs. Haig, of Viewpark, Bruntsfield, 
had presented to the Royal Botanic Garden the magnificent collec- _ 
tion of orchidaceous plants which she has cultivated at Viewpark for 
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the last fifieen years. The collection contains :—Named specimen 
plants, 206; duplicate specimens, 40; species without names, 83; 
—total, 329. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the Economic Uses of Chicory (Cichorium Intybus, L.) ÿ 
by Mr. James Fulton. The author, after giving a general account of 
the history of the chicory-plant, and alluding to the antiquity of its 
cultivation, proceeded to point out the wide range of economic uses 
to which it might be made applicable, and urged the importance of 
extending its cultivation. Its extensive use as an ingredient in cof- 
fee over the whole of Continental Europe is well known. As a forage 
plant it is known to form some of the best meadows in the South of 
France and Lombardy, succeeding in all seasons; while its use as a 
salad is likewise extensive. Since 1835 large quantities of the root 


have been imported to Britain from the Continent. It is now culti- 
vated in several parts of England for the purpose of supplementing 


coffee ; and, as the plant is capable of bearing all the varieties of cli- 


‘mate in Europe, being successfully cultivated from Italy to St. Peters- 
burgh, Mr. Fulton could see no reasonable objection to the extension 


of its cultivation throughout Britain, in order to supply our own mar- 
kets. He stated that the popular idea of chicory giving an unpleasant 
flavour to coffee is erroneous, and entered into a detail of facts, to 
show that an admixture of chicory was a great improvement to the 


flavour of coffee, adducing the experience of extensive dealers to 


prove the accuracy of this statement. He also considered the mix- 


ture an improvement in a physiological point of view. It had oc- 


curred to Mr. Fulton that the bitter of the chicory-root might be 
employed as a substitute for hops; and he had accordingly got ma- 
nufactured a small brewing, which had been successful, showing that 
the root not only communicates a pleasant bitter, but that it like- 
wise in some measure substitutes the malt by a large amount of sac- 
charine matter. Mr. Fulton had found the cultivation of chicory to 


be very easy, and had already published his views on this part of the 


subject, in the ‘Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society.’ 
His crops had given a much larger money return than either potatoes 
or turnips on the same soil. It appeared to him that it was in remote 


districts of the country where the culture of chicory could be exten- 


tensively pursued with the greatest advantage, the article being so 


‘light and convenient of transit, and free from the casualties, in all its 
processes of growth and preparation, which other crops are liable to, 
“and where the risk and cost of transportation reduce so much the net 
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value of our bulky green crops. The paper was illustrated by an 
interesting series of specimens, showing the chicory in its various 
stages of preparation, as a substitute for coffee ; also ale brewed from 
chicory. Mr. Fulton presented specimens of these to the Museum of 
Economic Botany. 

_2. © Analysis of the Sabal umbraculifera, as grown in the Botanic 
Garden ; by Mr. Allan B. Dick. The following is Mr. Dick’s ana- 
lysis :—Organic matter: lamina, 91.90; petiole, 95.00. Inorganic: 
lamina, 8.10; petiole, 5.00. Silica, 37.00; sulphuric acid, 11.15; 
lime, 15.90; potash, 8.65; soda, 2.50; chloride of sodium, 8.45; 
phosphoric ascid, 1.70; oxide of iron, 1.30; oxide of manganese, 
1.40; magnesia, 4.75; carbonic acid, 0.99; charcoal, 5.95 ; — total, 
99.74. 

3. ‘On Plants found in the Neighbourhood of Ripon, Yorkshire, 
in March, 1852; by Mr. James B. Davies. After giving some parti- 
culars respecting the town of Ripon, Mr. Davies stated that the cro- 
cus, snowdrop, and laurustine were in flower in the gardens, while 
Tussilago Farfara and Ranunculus Ficaria were plentiful by the way- 
sides. The yew was also in flower, as well as a number of Salices. 
He noticed two trees of the hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus), standing 
more than a foot apart from each other, which, at the height of five feet, 
united into one trunk, a branch from one of them being united in a 
similar manner. Pyrus japonica was observed in flower in a garden at 
Little Thorp, and the apricot at Ripon. Mercurialis perennis appeared 
on the 10thof March. The following wild plants were also in flower: 
—Vinca major and minor, Viola odorata and canina, Adoxa moscha- 
tellina (first seen on the 18th of March), Glechoma hederacea, Vero- 
nica hederifolia, Potentilla Fragafiastrum (one specimen with a petal 
among the carpels), Gagea lutea, and Primula vulgaris. At Grantley 
Lodge, Chrysosplenium oppositifolium ; and at Fountain’s, Anemone 
nemorosa, with Stellaria media and Lamium album. Two miles be- 
low Ripon, Caltha palustris and Petasites vulgaris were found. Mr. 
Davies also found Draba verna, Bellis perennis, Taraxacum officinale, 
Senecio vulgaris, and Capsella Bursa-pastoris, all in flower. In the 
‘gardens Cynoglossum Omphalodes, Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, and 
(sparingly) Primula Auricula. Hottonia palustris was found near the 
Yare, but not in flower. 

4. “Report on the State of Vegetation in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, from the 10th of March till the 8th of April, 1852, as com- 
pared with the years 1850—1851 ; by Mr. M‘Nab. 
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Mr. M‘Nab also laid before the meeting a record of thermometrical 
observations made in the Botanic Garden. 
- 5. ©Notice of Plants found in Flower at Bowhill, Selkirkshire, on 
the 23rd of March ;’ by Dr. Balfour. Eranthis hyemalis, Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus, and Galanthus nivalis were abundantly in flower in 
the woods, probably all naturalized. Pulmonaria officinalis, another 
introduced plant, was in flower, as also Chrysosplenium oppositifo- 
lium, Vinca minor, Petasites vulgaris (just coming into flower), Cory- 
lus Avellana, Viola odorata (introduced), Draba verna (at Newark 
Castle), and Mercurialis perennis, with the flower-buds appearing. 
Dr. Balfour stated that, besides these plants, Arum maculatum occurs: 
in the woods; also Listera cordata and ovata, Neottia Nidus-avis, and 
Lathræa squamaria. Pyrethrum Parthenium occurs at Newark Castle. 
Sticta pulmonaria was observed in immense profusion on trees on the 
banks of the Yarrow. | 

~The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 

Professor Simpson, Queen Street; Major Madden, 26, Regent Ter- 
race ; and Wiiliam Dumbreck, Esq., 49, Albany Street. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
on the second Thursday of May. 


Linnean Society 6f London. 


February 17, 1852.—Robert Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The receipt of a complete series of the publications of the Palæon- 
tographical Society, presented by the Society, was announced. 

Read, the continuation of Mr. J dé de Woods’ ‘ Notes of a Botani- 
cal Tour in France.’ | 

Mr. Curtis called the attention of the meeting to the fact of a cavity 
being formed around Soldanella alpina, when flowering beneath the 
snow, as recorded by Dr. Lortet, in the ‘ Annals of the Agricultural 
Society of Lyons.’ This phenomenon was referred by M. Lortet to 
the development of heat by the plant. 

Dr. Lankester suggested that it might perhaps be owing to the ab- 
sorption of heat by the dark parts of the plant. 


March 2, 1852.—Robert Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. 
= Thomas Thompson, Esq., M.D., was elected a Fellow. 

Numerous donations were announced, including several volumes of 
Messrs. Webb and Berthelot’s work on the ‘ Natural History of the 
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Canaries ÿ presented by Mr. Webb: and a collection of specimens of 
about 150 species of plants, from the herbarium of the late Dr. Sib- 
thorp, either figured in the ‘ Flora Greca’ or described in the ‘ Pro- 
dromus.’ 

Mr. Hope exhibited drawings of Australian Lepidoptera and their 
transformations, made from the living insects, by Harriet and Helena 
Scott, with descriptions by Mr. A. W. Scott, and which are intended 
for publication. Extracts from a notice of these drawings, by Mr. 
Swainson, were read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Hope also exhibited a remarkably large cone of Araucaria Bid- 
wellii, from Moreton Bay; and gave some interesting information 
relative to the dimensions attained by that tree, describing it as hardly 
equal in height to the Norfolk-Island pine (Araucaria excelsa), 
although in size far exceeding all other known species of the genus. 

Mr. Adam White exhibited specimens of two large Hemiptera from 
China, lent by Mr. Fortune. The colour of one of these (the Euro- 
stus validus of Dallas, when dry, was a dull brownish red, but when 
alive, or preserved in spirits, the most brilliant metallic grass-green : 
the specimens of this were both dry and in spirits. Mr. White made 
some observations on colour as a specific character, showing its value 
when derived from mechanical causes, such as the polarization of light 
‘on striated surfaces, or the filling up of cells with fluids in Eurostus, 
Cassidæ, Scutelleræ, and other insects. 

Read, a further continuation of Mr. Woods’ ‘ Notes on a Botanical 
Tour in France” 


March 16, 1852.—Robert Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Among the donations was announced a posthumous work on the 
Palms of British East India, from the papers of the late William Grif- 
fith, Esq., by Mr. John M‘Clelland; presented by the Hon. East 
india Company. 

Read, the conclusion of Mr. Woods’ ‘ Botanical Notes of a Tour in 
France ; also a paper ‘ On the Habits of Myrmica domestica, Shuck. 
and on a means of applying the industry of this minute species of Ant 


to the preparation of skeletons of small animals,’ by Mr. George 
Daniell. 


April 6, 1852.—Robert Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Read, a paper by Mr. Adam White, ‘ On the Influence of Cold on 
the Flowering of Plants.’ After a reference to Mr. Curtis’s observa- 
tions on the flowering of plants beneath the snow (made at the meeting 
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of this Society on the 17th of February), the author quoted some 
remarks from Captain Beechey’s Journal, with regard to the frequent 
occurrence of a luxuriant vegetation under the snow in the Arctic 
regions. He more particularly adduced the instance of Saxifraga 


nivalis, stated by Linnæus to flower in the regions of perpetual snow. 


The author also offered some remarks on the modifications which the 


_ specific characters of both plants and insects undergo, when exposed 


to the influence of a change of climate. 

Dr. Hooker mentioned that when at Tierra del Fuego he had seen 
Pernettya mucronata flowering in a spot from which the snow had 
been accidentally removed. 

Mr. Pratt stated that at Chaumouni he had sought for plants in 
flower under the snow, but without success ; and he looked upon the 
circumstance mentioned by Mr. Curtis as an accidental occurrence. 

- Read also a communication from Mr. J. Mottley, of Labuan, which 
was accompanied by specimens of Borneo camphor, and of the tree 
(Dryobalanops Camphora) by which it was produced. This camphor — 
is consumed chiefly in China, where it is greatly valued for its medi- 
cinal qualities. The best specimens realize £5 per pound. The oil 


_ exuding from the tree is also used in medicine and as avarnish. With 


the Borneo camphor are invariably mixed the red seeds of a plant, 
which are added by the natives under the superstitious idea that the 
Spirit of the camphor would fly off, unless some such inducement were 
offered him to remain. 


On the Division of the County of Surrey into Botanical Districts, 
with a view to the Preparation of a Flora of Surrey. By J. D. 
SALMON, F.L.S., &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Physical Geography and Botanical Divisions of the County. 


THE county of Surrey is situated in the south-eastern part of Eng- 
land. It is an inland county, bordered on the north by the river 
Thames, which separates it from Middlesex and Buckinghamshire ; 
on the east it is bounded by Kent; on the south, by Sussex ; and on 
the west, by Hampshire and Berkshire. 

The form or outline of the county is nearly that of an oblong quad- 
rangle, deeply indented, however, on the north side by the winding 
current of the Thames, and more slightly on the west, where a branch 
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of the Loddon forms part of the boundary between the counties of 
Berks and Surrey. Its utmost length from east to west is about 
thirty-nine miles and a half, and its extreme breadth from north to 
south about twenty-five miles anda half. The area is 789 square 
miles ; and it lies between the parallels 51° 5’ and 51° 81’ north lati- 
tude, and 0° 3’ east to 0° 51’ longitude west of Greenwich. 

_ The surface of the county is varied and undulating throughout, the 
hills in some parts rising to a considerable height, and presenting very 
bold and commanding views. It will be found, on a general survey, 
that Surrey presents as great a variety of scenery as any county in the 
kingdom. in some parts the naked heaths impart a wildness to the 
prospect, which is strikingly contrasted with the numberless beauties 
scattered over the fact of the county by the hand of art; while the 
hills, aspiring to the bold character and picturesque scenery of moun- 
tains, gradually decline into richly-wooded dales, and plains in a high 
state of cultivation. 

Geologically considered, the strata of the county of Surrey consti- 
tute three principal groups, namely :— First, the wealden and iron- 
sand formation, which is the lowermost and most ancieni series of 
deposits in the county (the latter only just appears at the south-east- 
ern corner of the county), forms the whole of the southern border of 
the county, except a very small part west of Haslemere. The wealden 
clay occupies a broad valley at the foot of the greensand hills, and 
in some parts forms the lower portion of the south side of the hills. 
The extent of this formation to the east constitutes an area of eight or 
nine miles across; but towards the west it is contracted to about three 
miles. Secondly, the chalk and greensand, which is superimposed 
thereon, the latter formation running parallel with the northern margin 
of the wealden clay, and traversing the county from the east, where 
its width does not exceed from two to two and a half miles across, to 
the south-west, where the area is of considerable extent, being from 
nine to ten miles across. The area of the chalk on the eastern side — 
of the county is from eight to nine miles, and extends by Godstone 
into Kent, where the range is called the North Downs, and terminates 
in the cliffs of Dover; but towards the west it is contracted into that — 
- narrow but beautiful ridge called the Hog’s-back, which for six or 
seven miles scarcely exceeds half a mile in breadth ; the whole occu- 
pying the central portion of the county from the east to the south- 
west. And Thirdly, the London clay, or tertiary beds, distributed in 
basins, or depressions of the chalk, upon the last-named strata. There 
are here and there accumulations of ancient drift, consisting of loam, 
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gravel, and sand, which are designated diluvium. The area occupied 
by these deposits is designated the London Basin, and is of conside- 
rable extent, occupying the whole of the north and north-western 
division of the county, and varies from ten to twelve miles across from > 
north to south. | 

Rivers.—The county is included: in the basin of the Thames, ex- 
cept three very small portions, two south of the greensand hills, which 
are drained by streams flowing into the Arun, and a third in the south- 
east corner cf the county, which belongs to the basin of the Medway. 
Independenily of the river Thames, there are three principal rivers © 
(besides some smaller streams) which properly belong to Surrey, 
namely :—Ist. The Wey, which rises near Alton, in Hampshire, and 
enters the county at Farnham, whence it flows with many bends, 
receiving in its course several small sireams, by Godalming to Guild- 
ford, where it passes through the chalk ridge towards Weybridge, 
below which it enters the Thames; the whole length being about 
forty-one miles, for about eighteen of which it is navigable. 2nd. 
The Mole, which rises in the northern part of the county of Sussex, 
near Hand Cross, and enters this county at various places on its south 
and south-eastern confines: several of these branches congregate near 
Gatwick, in this county ; and then, passing Horley, the united stream 
runs northward to Kinnersly Bridge, receiving in its course a consi- 
derable accession from various sources, till it reaches Betchworth and 
Box Hill, at the base of which it penetrates through the chalk range 
of the North Downs; thence it passes by Leatherhead, and enters 
the Thames at East Moulsey, opposite Hampton Court. Its whole 
course may be estimated at forty-two miles. It is not navigable in 
any part. 8rd. The Wandle, which rises near Croydon. It takes its 
course westward by Beddington to Carshalton, and thence runs north- 
ward by Mitcham and Merton, and passes on to Wandsworth, where 
it unites with the Thames. Its course is only eleven miles, and is not 
navigable. Besides the rivers which have been described, there is a 
stream called Bourn Brook, which rises near Bagshot, and flows by 
Chobham and Addiestone into the Thames below Chertsey. Its whole 
length is about fourteen or fifteen miles. There is also a small stream 
called Hogg’s-mill river, which rises in a copious spring in the village 
of Ewell, and flows north-west seven miles into the Thames at King- 
ston. The stream which enters the Thames near Putney rises at the 
foot of Banstead Downs, near Cheam. Its length is almost ten miles. 
None of these are navigable. : 
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1. North-eastern Division. 


The north-eastern division has the river Thames for its north and 
north-western boundary to Kingston, and thence by the turnpike- 
road to Ewell, which forms the western. The southern is continued 
by the turnpike-road from Ewell, running through Cheam and Cars- 
halton to Croydon, and thence to the borders of Kent, which fur- 
nishes the eastern boundary, including an area of about ninety-seven 
square miles. 

The whole of this division, with the exception of a narrow slip of 
the chalk on the southern boundary, in the vicinity of Cheam, Sutton, 
&c., belongs to the London-clay formation, and is comparatively low. 
The various elevations on the north side, as Denmark Hill, Herne. Hill, 
Richmond Hill, &c., although of no great height, still command some 
extensive prospects. It also forms the hills running southward along 
the Kentish border from New Cross, Forest Hill, Sydenham, and Nor- 
wood, where the hills attain an elevation of 389 feet above the level 
of the sea. The northern portion from New Cross to Battersea is 
covered with alluvium, as is the case along the river between Putney 
and Richmond. Itis estimated that in some situations the total thick- 
ness of the clay is nearly 1000 feet, whilst that portion which extends 
into Surrey does not exceed from 500 to.600 feet. 

This division is principally drained by the river Wandle, and by 
two other minor streams—the Hogg’s-mill River and the stream which 
joins the Thames near Putney. 


2, Eastern Division. 


The eastern division is bounded on the north by the turnpike-road 
leading from Croydon, through Carshalton and Cheam, to Ewell, which 
separates the north-eastern division. The western boundary, commenc- 
ing from Ewell, is continued on by the turnpike-road to Epsom, and 
thence towards Reigate to its junction with the Reading and Reigate 
Railway. The southern limit is formed by the continuation of the 
railway to the junction, and thence by the road leading through 
 Bletchingly and on to the borders of Kent, the latter constituting the 
eastern boundary. Its area is almost ninety-five square miles. 

The entire division is occupied by the chalk formation. The chalk, 
as seen by the map, occupies a considerable area, and is a portion of 
the North Downs. On the north side of this range several layers of 
the plastic clay occur, and are seen cropping out from beneath the 
London. clay at Ewell: On the south side a terrace of considerable 
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breadth, at the foot of the escarpment of this range, extending from 
Godstone by Merstham, Reigate, and through the county into Hamp- 
shire, defines the geographical range and extent of the firestone. At 
Merstham it is well developed. “The church stands upon a mound, 
or hillock, of this rock, from the base of which a spring gushes out 
immediately beneath the firestone.” The galt forms a corresponding 
narrow depression along its whole length, and is seen to emerge on 
the surface from under the firestone, forming a belt of stiff soti, which 
may be traced by Bletchingly, Merstham, and Reigate. The remain- 
ing part of this division forms a small portion of the lowermost group 
of the chalk formation, that important and extensive series of arena- 
ceous strata, for which the term lower greensand is employed, which 
rise into a range of hills, running parallel with the southern escarp- 
ment of the North Downs. The district yielding fuller’s earth hitherto 
explored, is about two miles in length from east to west, and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. The little village of Nutfield has long been 
celebrated for this mineral, which has for centuries been dug in its 
neighbourhood. 

The view from the summit of the chalk-hills to the north of Rei- 


gate is as interesting to the geologist as to the lover of the picturesque, 


for it presents a magnificent landscape, displaying the physical struc- 
ture of the weald, and its varied and beautiful scenery. 

From the porous nature of the chalk-hills they are uniformly dry, 
permitting the free passage of the rain-water ; so that there is almost 
a total absence of surface-drainage. From the galt that forms the 
foundation of the chalk-hills numerous springs and rivulets issue, 
which unite and form the river Wandle. 


3. n Division. 


The restos division has its northern boundary defined by the 
road from Westerham, passing by Limpsfeld, through Bletchingly, to 
the railway at the Reigate junction, and thence by the Reading 
and Reigate Railway to the Dorking station. The western boundary 
is continued thence through Dorking, by the turnpike-road leading 
towards Horsham ; the counties of Sussex and Kent respectively 
forming the southern and eastern boundaries. The area is about one 
hundred and nineteen square miles. 

With the exception of a narrow strip oi the lower greensand run- 
ning along the northern boundary, the whole of this division is of the 
wealden-clay formation. A stiff blue clay invariably appears, and 
forms the subsoil of the district to its junction with the. adjacent 
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county of Sussex. The iron-sand only pe appears at the south- 
eastern corner of this division. 

The eastern portion of this division lies in the valley of the Med- 
way, and is drained by a considerable branch of that river, which rises 
in the parishes of Godstone and Horne, and, passing through the parish 
of Lingfield, quits Surrey, and enters Kent. The remainder of the 
division is drained by the various tributaries to the Mole, which river 
falls into the Thames. 

4, Northern Division. 

The northern division has the river Thames, from Kingston to Wey- 
bridge, for its northern boundary, and thence for its western the canal 
to Newark Mill; the south, by Ockham Couimon to Cobham Court, 
and the river Mole to Leatherhead. The turnpike-road thence through 
Epsom and Ewell to Kingston constitutes the eastern boundary ; ; the 
area occupying about sixty-one square miles. 

The principal feature of this district is the London clay, portions of 
which are covered with the Bagshot sand, as in the vicinity of King- 
ston, Esher, and the western side, where it attains considerable eleva- 


tion, as at St. George’s Hill. 
This division is drained by the rivers Wey and Mole. 


5. Central Division. 


The central division has a portion of its northern boundary defined 
by the turnpike-road from Epsom to Leatherhead, and the remainder | 
by the river Mole, thence to Cobham Court, and continued onwards 
by Newark Abbey to theriver Wey, the latter constituting the western 
boundary to its junction with the Reading and Reigate Railway at 
Shalford, whence the Railway to Reigate forms the southern, and the 
turnpike-road thence to Epsom the western, boundaries. The area 
is about eighty-seven square miles. 

This division is principally occupied by the chalk, which constitutes 
the entire breadth of its eastern boundary, and gradually narrows 
towards Guildford. The surface, where not altered by cultivation, is 
covered with a short, verdant turf. The whole range presents to the 
south a bold escarpment, from which some magnificent views are ob- 
tained over the weald. That portion of the greensand which runs 
along the southern boundary rises in considerable elevations ; and at 
St. Martha’s the sand rises with such rapidity, that it equals or out- 
tops the chalk. The north-west portion of this division is covered 
with the London clay. 
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From the porous nature of the chalk there is but little surface- 


drainage, and that is supplied 7 the Mole _ the Wey, which pierce 
the chalk. | 


6. Southern Division. 


_ The southern division has the Reading and Reigate Railway for its 
northern boundary. The Wey and Arun canals form the western, the 
county of Sussex the southern, and the turnpike-road from the direc- 
tion of Horsham to Dorking, which also separates this division from 
the south-eastern, constitutes the eastern boundary. The area is about 
seventy-six square miles. 

This division is about equally divided between the lower greensand 
and the wealden clay. The former, occupying the northern portion, 
presents a series of barren wastes, which towards the south rise into 
the bold and mountainous ridge of Leith Hill, which is 993 feet above 
the level of the sea. The latter presents a uniform elevation of sur- 
face, covered with extensive woods and coppices. 


This division is drained by various small tributary streams of the 
river Wey. 


7. North-western Division. 


The north-western division is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Thames from Weybridge, and terminates at Runnymede; on the 
south-west, by the county of Berkshire; west, by the county of Hamp- 
shire, to the South-Western Railway ; south and south-east, by the 
Basingstoke Canal to Weybridge ; the area being about seventy-six 
square miles. 

The whole of this division is of the London-clay formation, the 
greater portion being covered with the Bagshot sand, which belongs 
to the upper marine formation, and presents a poor, hungry, unim- 
provable soil. Hence extensive barren heaths and wastes occur 
throughout. This stratum forms, or covers, several eminences, as 
_ Crawley Hill (west of Chertsey) and Bagshot Heath, and the high 
grounds of Chobham Ridges. The greatest elevation does not ex- 
ceed 463 feet above the level of the sea. Large masses of siliceous 
sandstone, occurring in loose blocks, and called gray withers, are 
found on Bagshot Heath. De 
_ The principal portion of this division is drained by the Bourn 
Brook, which enters the Thames below Chertse y: 
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8. Western Division. 


The western division has the Basingstoke Canal, commencing froth 
its junction with the Wey Canal, for its northern boundary. Whilst 
the border of Hampshire to Farnham constitutes its western, the 
southern is defined by a road running at the foot of the Hog’s-back, 
on the south side, from Farnham through Seale and Puttenham to St. 
Catherine’s Ferry ; and the eastern, by the river Wey to the junction 
with the Basingstoke Canal. The area of this division is about sixty- 
five square miles. | | 

This division is principally occupied by the London clay, the north- 
ern portion being covered with the Bagshot sand, which is a continua- 
tion from the north-western division. The greatest elevation does not 
exceed 500 feet, as at Tuckbury Hill and Bacon-hill Camp, north of 
Farnham. Beds of peat exist in the parishes of Ash, Worplesdon, and 
Pirbright. At the latter place the peat-moss is from twelve to four- 
teen feet deep. There is a narrow ridge of chalk running almost the 
whole length of the southern boundary, called the Hog’s-back, which 
scarcely exceeds half a mile in breadth, and commands a most ex- 
tensive prospect; at the foot, on the south side of this remarkable 
ridge, there is a narrow stratum of firestone, which forms a slight pro- 
jection, and the galt a corresponding depression, along its whole 
length, varying in breadth from a few hundred yards to a quarter of a 
mile. 

The whole division is drained by the various tributaries to the Wey, 
which forms the principal boundary to the eastward. 


9. South-western Division. 


_ The south-western division is bounded on the north, commencing 
from St. Catherine’s Hill, by a road thence in the direction of 
Losely, at the foot, on the south side of the Hog’s-back, through Put- 
tenham and Seale to Farnham; the western, by the county of Hamp- 
shire ; the southern, by the county of Sussex to the Wey and Arun 
Canal, the latter forming the eastern boundary, to the ferry at St. Ca- 
therine’s. The area is about one hundred and thirteen square miles. 
_ With the exception of the wealden clay, which occupies the south- 
eastern part, the principal stratum in this division forms a conside- 
rable portion of one of the most extensive surfaces of the greensand 
in England ; and its general thickness may be estimated at 350 to 
400 feet. The extensive heaths which prevail in this division are 
wild and barren in their aspect, and destitute of wood. On the south 
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the ground rises rapidly towards Hind-head, where an elevation of 
upwards of 900 feet above the level of the sea is attained; the ascent 
consisting of sand deeply trenched into channels. Here is a remark- 
able depression, called the Devil’s Punchbowl; and on Frensham 
Common there is a conspicuous group of barren, somewhat conical 
hills, called the Devil's Jumps. The scenery in this neighbourhood 
is wild, and the soil barren in the extreme; the surface is, in fact, to 
this hour, nearly such as it may be conceived to have been when first 
uncovered by the departure of the sea. The whole division is inter- 
sected with delightful valleys. 

There are some extensive ponds in this division, the principal one 
being Frensham Great Pond, which occupies about 150 acres. The — 
whole district is drained by the various tributaries to the river Wey. 


J. D. SALMON. 


Observations on the Teas of Commerce. 
By R. WaRINGTON, Esq., F.C.S.* 


In my previous communication to the Society on this subject, in 
February, 1844,t I endeavoured to show that there exist two distinct 
kinds of green tea, known in commerce as glazed and unglazed ; that 
the former is coloured by the Chinesé with a mixture of Prussian 
blue and gypsum, to which a yellow vegetable colouring matter is 
sometimes added, while the latter are merely dusted with a small 
quantity of gypsum; that in the specimen of the so-called Canton 
gunpowder, this glazing or facing is carried to the maximum. I also 
mentioned, that I had never met with a sample of green tea in which ~ 
the blue tint was given by means of indigo. Since the publication of 
that paper, I have been in communication with several parties of great 
experience in this subject, from whom I have received much addi- 
tional information, which, with several experimental points of interest 
that have come under my own immediate observation, will form the 
subject of the present paper. 

The first point to which I wish to call the attention of the Society 
is, the question of the blue colouring matter used by the Chinese for 


_# Read at the Chemical Society, May 19, 1851, aud printed in their nanas 
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colouring the green téas being Prussian blue, because some doubts 
have been thrown on this subject from various quarters. Mr. Bruce 
thus states :*-—“ The Chinese call the former (the indigo) Youngtin, 
the latter (the sulphate of lime) Acco.” Now I am favoured with the 
opinion of Mr. J. Reeves on this point, whose knowledge and expe- 
rience render him most competent to decide in such a case ; he be- 
lieves that indigo is mever employed for the colouring used on tea, 
that the term Youngtin, as used by Mr. Bruce, should be Yong-teen, 
foreign blue, the name given by the Chinese to Prussian blue in con- 
tra-distinction to Too-teen, native blue or indigo. This, I think, is 
very conclusive evidence, and shows that Mr. Bruce’s statement was 
erroneous. | 

In another quarter a surmise has also been published on this same 
point. Mr. Fortune, in his entertaining work on China,t says, speak- 
ing of the ingredients used in dyeing the northern green teas for the 
foreign market, p. 201, “ There is a vegetable dye, obtained from Isa- 
tis Indigotica, much used in the northern districts, and called Tein- 
ching, and it is not unlikely that it may be the substance which is 
employed ;” again, at p. 307, “Iam very much inclined to believe 
that this (the Tein-ching) is the dye used to colour the green teas 
which are manufactured in the north of China, for the English and 
American markets.”. This question, however, I think, is now satis- 
factorily settled, and the experimental evidence I had adduced of the 
material being Prussian blue of a darker or paler tint, placed beyond 
a doubt by a positive demonstration ; for Mr. Fortune has forwarded, 
from the north of China, for the Industrial Exhibition, specimens of 
these materials, which, from their appearance, there can be no hesita- 
tion in stating are fibrous gypsum (calcined), turmeric root, and Prus- 
sian blue; the latter of a bright pale tint, most likely from admixture 
with alumina or porcelain-clay, which admixture may account for the 
alumina and silica found as stated in my previous paper, and the pre- 
sence of which was then attributed possibly to the employment of 
kaolin or agalmatolite. 

Mr. J. R. Reeves, in a letter to my friend, Mr. Thompson, dated 
July 1, 1844, commenting on my paper, says :—“ Mr. Warington’s 
experiments have led him to correct results as to the substances used, 
which I know to be Prussian blue, gypsum (fibrous), and turmeric ; 
the second being sulphate of lime; and the last, the ‘yellow or 


* ‘Report on the Manufacture of Tea, &c.,’ by C. A. Bruce, August 16, 1839. 
+ ‘Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China,’ by Robt. For- 
tune. 
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orange-colouyed vegetable substance, which Mr. W. does not other- 


wise name. / That the colouring is not intended as an adulteration, I 
feel it sre It is given to suit the capricious taste of the foreign 
buyers, judge of an article used as a drink by the eye instead of 


the palate. You well know how little the London dealers, even now; 
like the yellowish appearance of uncoloured green tea. The Ameri- 
cans, a few years since, carried the dislike even further than the Eng- 
lish, and therefore the Chinese merchant had scarcely a chance of 
selling his tea unless he gave it a ‘ face’ that would suit their fancy. 
The small quantity of the colouring matter used, must preclude the 
idea of adulteration as a matter of profit.” Mr. J. Reeves states, 
“that in the East India Company’s time, gypsum and Prussian blue 
were sometimes used upon hyson teas, Tien Hing using the first on 
his pale, bright hyson; Lum Hing, the latter on his dark, bright leaf; 
but these were only in minute quantities, just sufficient to produce an 
uniform face.” 

It is still a question of interest, which I before alluded to, whether 
the gypsum, in its calcined state, is not used for the absorption of the 
last portions of moisture, and allowing the tea the better to withstand 
the damp of the sea voyage. Through the kindness of Dr. Royle, I 
have received, since my last communication, a sample of green tea 
from the Kemaon district, in the Himalayas, which is quite free from 
any facing, as are also the green teas of Java, a large number of which 
I have had the opportunity of examining, and which are exceedingly 
clean and genuine in their appearance and characters. 


On Black and Green Teas. 


Although the preparation of green and black tea from the respective 
plants, the Thea viridis and the Thea Bohea, has been warmly ad- 
vocated by many botanists, yet it is now, I believe, pretty generally 
admitted by all parties, that both green and black teas can be and 
are made indiscriminately from the same parcel of leaves, taken from 
the same species of plant. It is also well known to all persons, that 
the infusions from these teas have marked differences of colour and of 
flavour, and that the effects produced on some constitutions by green 
tea, such as nervous irritability, sleeplessness, &c., are very distinct 
from those produced by black tea. Their characteristic physical dif- 
ferences are too well known to require any comment, but they have 
peculiar chemical qualities to which we shall have occasion to allude 
more particularly presently, and which have always been attributed 
by chemists to the effect of high heat in the process of manufacture. ° 
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er- The question presents itself, then,—From whence do these distin- 


1, I guishing peculiarities arise, and to what are they to be attributed ? 
ign From observations made in other directions, in the course of the rou- 
L of tine work of the establishment to which I am attached, I had formed 
Ow; in my own mind certain conclusions on this subject. I allude. to the 
sr - exsiccation of medicinal herbs ; these are for the most part nitroge- 
ng- . nous plants, as the Atropa Belladonna, the Hyoscyamus niger, the 
of Conium maculatum, and others. The plants are brought to us by the 
cy. growèrs or collectors from the country, tied up in bundles; and when 
the they arrive fresh and cool they dry of a good bright green colour; 
tes, but, on the contrary, it is found that if they are delayed in their tran- 
lue sit, or remain in a confined state for too long a period, they become 
on heated, from a species of spontaneous fermentation, and when loosened 
af ; and spread open emit vapours, and are sensibly warm to the hand ; 
‘an when such plants are dried, the whole of the green colour is found to 
have been destroyed, and a red-brown and sometimes a blackish- 

Sune brown result is obtained. I had also noticed that a clear infusion of 
the such leaves evaporated carefully to dryness was not all re-dissolved by 
and water, but left a quantity of brown, oxidised, extractive matter, to 
, I ; which the denomination Apothem has been applied by some chemists ; 
tea | a similar result is obtained by the evaporation of an infusion of black 
oh tea. The same action takes place by the exposure of the infusions of 
ich many vegetable substances to the oxidising influence of the atmo- 
gly sphere ; they become darkened on the surface, and this gradually. 


spreads through the solution, and on evaporation the same oxidised 
extractive matter will remain insoluble in water. Again, I had found 
- that the green teas, when wetted and re-dried, with exposure to the 
air, were nearly as dark in colour as the ordinary black teas. From 


i these observations, therefore, I was induced to believe that the pecu- 
ally liar characters and chemical differences which distinguish black tea 
and from green, were to be attributed to a species of heating or fermenta- 
ea tion, accompanied with oxidation by exposure to the air, and not to 


its being submitted to a higher temperature in the process of drying, 
A of as had been generally concluded. My opinion was partly confirmed 
by ascertaining from parties conversant with the Chinese manufacture, 
that the leaves for the black teas were always allowed to remain ex- 
posed to the air in mass, for some time before they were roasted. Mr. 
Ball, in his valuable work on the manufacture of tea,* has described 
in detail the whole routine of these interesting processes, fully 


* “An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in China, by Saml. 
Ball, Esq. | 
VOL, IV. 49 
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confirming my preconceived opinions, and of which I cannot do better 
than give a summary. Some of the facts, I believe, had been pub- 
lished in Batavia, in 1844, by Mr. Jacobson,t in the Dutch language. 
In the preface to his work, Mr. Ball says :—“ It will be seen by dates 
incidentally adverted to, that the facts and most of the materials of 
this work, were established and collected thirty years ago.” —“ These 
facts, as well as other materials, were derived from conversation with 
growers and manipulators from the tea districts ; from written docu- 
ments furnished by Chinese ; from published works in the samé lan- 
guage diligently sought out; and also from correspondence with a 
Spanish missionary long resident in the province of Foken. These 
were all put into their present form full twenty years ago, and were 
read to one or two friends during my residence in China.”—“ They 
were not, however, so arranged, with any view to immediate publica- 
tion.”—“ They were thus disposed as the best mode of recording and 
keeping together, the facts and materials I had collected.”—“ But it 
was not till the. year 1844, when I recived Mr. Jacobson’s Handbook 
on the cultivation of tea in Java, that I found my own views so far 
confirmed, and my information such as to justify me in bringing’ my 
labours to a close.” 

The processes peculiar to the preparation of black tea, are styled 
Leang-Ching, To-Ching, and Oc-Ching, and these all consist in care- 
fully-watched and regulated processes of spontaneous heating or slow 
fermentation of the leaves until a certain degree of fragrance is de- 
veloped. : The leaves are said to, wither and give, and become soft 
and flaccid. The utmost care, practical skill, and experience is 
required in the properly conducting these operations, and as soon as 
the proper point is arrived at, the leaves are to be immediately removed 
to the Kuo or roasting-pan. After being roasted and rolled two or 
three times, they are then to be dried, and this is effected in the 
Poey-long, which consists of a cylinder of basket-work, open at both 
ends, and covered on the outside with paper; it is about 24 feet in 
height and 1} in diameter, which diameter is diminished in the cen- 
tre, like an ordinary, dice-box, to one foot and a quarter. This stands 
over and round a small charcoal fire, and is supplied with cross-bars 
about fourteen inches above the fire, on which an open sieve contain- 
ing the tea is placed ; and a small aperture about an inch and a half 
in diameter is made in the centre of the tea with the hand, so that an 
ascending current of air and the products of the combustion pass 


+ ‘ Handboek v. d. Kult. en Fabrik v. Thee.’ 
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through and over the tea contained in the sieve. A circular, flat, 
bamboo tray is placed partially over the mouth of this cylinder, and 
most probably serves to regulate the rapidity of the ascending cur- 
rent, prevent the admission of the cold air to the leaves, and at the 
same time allow a sufficient outlet for the generated watery vapours 
and the products of combustion. At the commencement of this ope- 
ration, the moist leaves are still green, and retain their vegetable ap- 
pearance ; after the drying has continued about half an hour, the 
leaves are turned, ‘and again submitted to the heat for another half- 
hour ; they are then taken out, rubbed and twisted, and after sifting 
away the small dust, again returned to the sieve and drying-tube. 
This operation of sifting is very necessary, to remove any of the small 
tea or dust which might otherwise fall through the meshes of the ‘sieve 
on to the fire, and the products of their combustion would deteriorate 
and spoil the flavour of the tea. The leaves have now begun to 
assume their black colour; the fire is diminished or deadened by 
ashes ; and the operation of rolling, twisting, and sifting is repeated 
once or twice until they have become quite black in colour, well 
twisted, and perfectly dry and crisp. They are then picked, win- 
nowed, and placed in large quantities over a very slow fire for about es 
two hours, the cylinder being closed. : 

Now, that this black colour is not owing to the fire i is evident ; for 
in cases mentioned by Mr. Ball, where the leaves have been dried in 
the sun, the same colour is obtained; and, on the other side, if roasted 
first, without the process of fermentation or withering, and then 
finished in the Poey-long, a kind of green tea is produced. 

In the operations for the manufacture of green tea, on the contrary, 
the freshly-picked leaves are roasted in the Kuo at once, without 
delay, at a high temperature ; rolled and roasted again and again, 
assisted sometimes with a fanning operation to drive off the moisture, 
and always with brisk agitation until the drying is completed. 

The marked differences in the mode of manufacture of black and 
green tea, will, I consider, after what has been stated, fully account 
for all the variation of physical and chemical properties to which I 
have before alluded. 


Adulteration and Sophistication of Teas.. 


Since writing my former paper, several teas have come under my 
notice, which must be classed under this head. The first [ shall 
mention is a sophistication which has been carried on in this country 
to some extent, and consists in giving the appearance of green tea to 
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an imported black tea. The material used as the basis for this pro- 
cess of manufacture is tea called scented caper; it is a small, closely- 
rolled black tea, about the size of small gunpowder, and when 
coloured is vended under this latter denomination, the difference in 
price between the scented caper and this fictitious gunpowder being 
about Is. per tb., a margin sufficient to induce the fraud. This manu- 
facture has been carried on, I understand, at Manchester, and was 
kept as secret as possible ; and it was only after considerable trouble 
that some of my friends. succeeded in obtaining two different speci- 
mens for me, that could be fully depended on, as originating in this 
manufactory. It appears that it is generally mixed with other tea, so 
as to deceive the parties testing it. How this manufacture was con- 
ducted, I am not prepared to say; but some preparation of copper 
must have been employed, as the presence of that metal is readily 
detected in the specimens I received. I believe, however, that this 
sophistication has ceased. 

I have now to call attention to another adulteration of the most 
flagrant kind. Two samples of tea, a black and a green, were lately 
put into my hands by a merchant for examination, the results of which 
he has allowed me to make public. The black tea was styled scented 
caper ; the green, gunpowder ; and I understand they are usually 
imported into this country in small chests called catty packages. 
The appearance of these teas is remarkable; they are apparently 
exceedingly closely rolled, and very heavy; the reasons for which 
will be clearly demonstrated. They possess a very fragrant odour. The 
black tea is in compact granules, like shot of varying size, and pre- 
senting a fine glossy lustre of a very black hue. The green is also 
granular and compact, and presents a bright pale-bluish aspect, with 
a shade of green, and so highly glazed and faced, that the facing rises 
in clouds of dust when it is agitated or poured from one vessel to ano- 
ther; it even coats the vessels or paper on which it may be poured. 
On examining these samples, in the manner described in my former 
paper, to remove this facing, I was struck by the tenacity with which 
it adhered to the surface, and which I had never remarked in any pre- 
vious sample, requiring to be soaked for some time in the water before 
it could be detached ; with this precaution, however, the greater part 
of the facing material was removed. It proved, in the case of the 
sample of green tea, to be a pale Prussian blue, a yellow vegetable 
colour, which we now know to be turmeric, and a very large propor- 
tion of sulphate of lime. The facing from the sample of black tea 
was perfectly black in colour, and on examination was found to 
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consist of earthy graphite or black lead. It was observed, that during 
the prolonged soaking operation, to which these teas had been sub- 
mitted, there was no tendency exhibited in either case to unroll or 
expand, fora reason which will be presently obvious. One of the 
samples was therefore treated with hot water, without, however, any 
portion of a leaf being rendered apparent. It increased in size 
slightly, was disintegrated, and then it was found that a large quan- 
tity of sand and dirt had subsided ; this was separated by decanta- 
tion, and collected; it was found to amount to 1°5 grains from 10 
grains of the sample, or 15 in the 100 parts. It was evident, how- 
ever, that much of the lighter particles must necessarily have been 
lost in the process of decantation ; a weighed quantity of the sample 
was therefore carefully calcined, until the ash was quite white, and 
the whole of the carbonaceous matter burnt off; it yielded a result 
equivalent to 37°5 on the 100 parts. During this operation also, no 
expansion or uncurling of the leaf, as is generally to be observed when 
heat is applied to a genuine tea, was seen ; in fact, it was quite evi- 
dent that there was no leaf to uncurl, the whole of the tea being in 
the form of dust. The question next presented itself as to how these 
materials had been held together, and this was readily solved; for, on 
examining the infusion resulting from the original soaking of the 
sample, abundant evidence of gum was exhibited. 

The sample of green tea was of a precisely similar kind to the 
black ; it yielded 4°55 grains of ash, &c., from 10 grains of the speci- 
men, or 45°5 per cent. A specimen of Java gunpowder yielded 5 per 
cent. of ash; so that we have in this sample 40°5 per cent. of dirt and 
sand over and above the weight of ash yielded by the incineration of 
a genuine tea. 

Thus we have, then, in these samples a mixture of tea-dust with 
dirt and sand, agglutinated into a mass with gummy matter, most pro- 


bably manufactured from rice-flour, then formed into granules of the 


desired size, and lastly dried and coloured, according to the kind 
required by the manufacturer, either with black lead, if for black tea, 
or with Prussian blue, gypsum, or turmeric, if intended for green. 


Sitice examining these two samples, I have obtained through a 


_ friend another specimen of green tea, having a very different appear- 


ance; that is, better manufactured, or rather, I should say, more 
likely to deceive the consumer, from its being made to imitate an un- 


_ glazed tea. It is of a yellowish-green colour, scented and granulated 


as the former samples, and not much dusted ; it yielded 34 per cent. 
of ash, sand, and dirt. 
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On inquiry, I have learnt that about 750,000 tbs. weight of these 
teas have been imported into this country within the last eighteen 
months, their introduction being quite of modern origin; and I un- 
derstand that attempts have been made to get them passed through 
the Customs as manufactured goods, and not as teas; a title which 
they certainly richly merit, although it must be evident, from a mo- 
ment’s consideration, that the revenue would doubtless be defrauded, 
inasmuch as the consumer would have to buy them as teas from the 
dealer. It is to be feared, however, that a market for them is found 
elsewhere. The Chinese, it appears, will not sell them except as teas, 
and have the candour to specify them as Lie teas; and if they are 
mixed with other teas of low quality, the Chinese merchant gives a 


certificate, stating the proportion of the Lie tea present with the ge- 


nuine leaf. This manufacture and mixing is evidently practised to 
meet the price of the English merchant. In the case of the above 
samples, the black is called by the Chinese Lie-flower caper ; the green, 
Lie gunpowder ; the average value is from 8d. to Is. per tb. The 
brokers have adopted the curious term gum and dust, as applied to 
these Lie teas or their mixtures, a cognomen which at first I had some 
difficulty in understanding, from the rapid manner in which the two 
first words were run together. 

1 may subjoin the results obtained from the careful incineration of 
a variety of teas, as they may be interesting, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and illustrate the point I have mentioned as to these spurious 
teas being mixed with genuine ones. 


Quantity of Ash in 100 parts of each of the following Teas :— 


| Grains. 
Gunpowder tea made in J 
Gunpowder, during the East India Company s Charter. ora ee 
Lie-flower caper . + ‘+ 
Mixtures containing these Lie tens, No. 
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Spices, and their Importation into Great Britain. 


SCHLEIDEN has declared that professional vanity induced him to write 
his work, ‘The Plant;’ that he wanted to dispel the popular notion that 
a botanist was merely a man who dried herbs, and afterwards named this 
artificial hay. We wish that sort of vanity would spread ; but unfor- 
tunately the great mass of botanists fully deserve the estimate in which 
they are held, for whenever there is any chance to show the practical 
application of their science, by solving some question of general inte- 
rest, no one stirs. Nutmegs and other spices have lately caused a 
discussion in. this country; yet no naturalist has taken a part in it; 
and had it not been for one of the daily papers it would not have 
been settled. Jn transferring, therefore, the following valuable extracts 
to the pages of our journal, we do it not without blushing, because we 
feel that our botanists have been guilty of neglect. 

_ “It appears from the public accounts of 1851,” says the ‘ Daily 
News,’ “ that the total gross revenue derived from spices in that year 
amounted to £117,768, and was levied on 4,220,399 tbs. of spices of 
all kinds. A general reflection obtrudes itself on considering this fact. 
Spices evidently belong to that category of commodities, which the 
financiers who recommend the concentration of Customs’ imposts on 
a few articles of universal and extensive consumption would strike out 
of the Customs’ tariff altogether. The revenue derived from them 
scarcely compensates the increased annoyance to trade and the 
increased expense of the Customs’ establishment, which the multi- 
plication of duty-paying commodities occasions. On the other hand, 
spices being, although wholesome, not an article of prime necessity, 
are fair objects of taxation. The reasons for and against retaining 
them on the Customs’ tariff are pretty.equally balanced. But if they 
are retained the assessment of duties levied on them ought clearly to 
be as equitable and as little embarassing as possible. Unfortunately, 
however, the tariff of duties on spices is most unequal and Pen 
and clearly assessed upon no fixed principle. 

“We begin with pepper. This is emphatically the poor man’s 
Spice, being the only one within reach of his narrow. means, and 
largely consumed by the less wealthy classes. Of the 4,220,399 tbs. 
of spices taxed in 1851, no less than 3,303,402 were pepper ; and of 
the £117,768 of revenue derived from spices, £86,729 were levied upon 
pepper. The average price of black pepper (white pepper is merely the 
fruit of the same plant, with the flesh removed by washing, and much 
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less generally used) is 4d. per tb., and the duty imposed upon it is 6d. per 
tb., being an ad valorem rate of 150 per cent. This is twice as high as 
the rate levied on cloves, more than twelve times as high as that levied 
upon cinnamon, and twenty-four times as high as that levied upon 
cassia—all of which are mere luxuries, and exclusively consumed by 
the more wealthy. This is unjust, and, like all injustice, detrimental. 
Before 1826 the duty on pepper was 2s. 6d. per tb., and the annual 
consumption 1,450,000 tbs. In that year the duty was reduced to 6d. 
per tb., and in 1837 the annual consumption had risen to 2,625,975 
tbs. During the 14 years which had since elapsed there has been a 
further increase of about 20 per cent.; but this increase must ob- 
viously be accounted for by the advance of population. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that the duty is still so high as to restrict consumption 
and diminish revenue. Pimento, a West-Indian product, is in less 
demand than black pepper. The quantity of it taken for home con- 
sumption last year was only 440,720 tbs. Its price in bond is 43d. 
per Ib., and, at 5s. per cwt., the duty per tb is about $d. ; or but little 
more than one-twelfth part of the. duty on pepper. No reasonable 
ground can be conceived for subjecting the two articles to such diffe- 
rent rates of duty. Even a West Indian may see that it has not 
induced the people of this country to substitute pimento for black 
pepper. Cassia and cinnamon, though distinct species of the same 
genus of plants, if considered as condiments, are of the same nature. 
Cassia is almost exclusively the produce of China, while cinnamon 
consumed in Europe comes from our possessions in Ceylon. Last 
year 82,467 tbs. of cassia were consumed in this country, and 39,582 
ibs. of cinnamon ; the duty paid on the former was £1,078, on the 
latter £542. The average price of cassia is ls. per tb., of cinnamon 
is. 9d.; the duty on cassia is ld. per tb., on cinnamon 3d. In other 
words, the ad valorem duty on cinnamon is nearly double that on 
cassia, This anomaly is inapplicable even on protectionist princi- 
ples; it is, in fact, a protection for the foreigner against British sub- 
jects. In 1851 the duty on 138,131 ibs. of cloves amounted to £3,626. 
The best cloves are imported from the Dutch settlements in the Mo: 
lucca Islands and Bencoolen, and the British settlement of Penang ; 
the worst from the French colonies of Bourbon and Cayenne. At 
present Amboyna and Bencoolen cloves are quoted at 14d. per tb., 
those of Cayenne and Bourbon at 6$d. Taking 8d. as the average, 
the tax on the value of the whole cloves imported (6d. per Ib.) is 78 
per cent.; but on the worst cloves it is 92 per cent., while on the best 
it is little more than 42 per cent. Of nutmegs the quantity taken for 
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home consumption last year was 194,132 tbs.; the amount of duty 
paid on them was £21,913. In our Customs’ tariff there are two dis- 
tinct rates of duty on nutmegs: 5d. per fb. on what are called ‘ wild 
nutmegs’ and 2s. 6d. on ‘ all other nutmegs.’ Now the fact is, though 
the Boards of Trade and Customs cannot or will not be made to un- 
derstand it, that there is no such thing as a wild aromatic nutmeg. 
All the nutmegs of commerce are of one, and that of a cultivated spe- 
cies. It so happens, however, that some nutmegs are round and others 
oblong, though both are produced from the same species of plant, both 
cultivated in the same gardens, and both sold for the same price in 
the English market. Our Custom-house has, notwithstanding, de- 
cided that all nutmegs of a roundish form shall be called cultivated 
nutmegs, and subject to a duty of 2s. 6d. per tb., while all of longish 
form shall be called ‘ wild,’ and subject only to a duty of 5d. per tb. 
The consequence is that the Dutch (nutmegs are a government mo- 
nopoly in the Dutch settlements) pick out all the long nutmegs for the 
English market, and thus contrive to get them introduced at the low 
duty of 5d. per tb., while our own nutmegs of Singapore and Penang 
are obliged to pay 2s. 6d. per tb. It is ascertained that upwards of 
200,000 of long nutmegs have been shipped at Batavia, and are at 
this moment actually on their way to this country. This quantity 
exceeds the total consumption of 1851; it. will be admitted at the 
duty of 5d. per tb., and will exclude from the English market the nut- 
megs of Penang and Singapore, on which 2s. 6d..must be paid. The 
price of nutmegs (long and round) is about 1s. 10d. per tb.; the Dutch 
grower pays a duty of 22 or 23 per cent. on his when imported into 


this country, the English grower a duty of 136 per cent. The eva- 


sion of duty, which the regulations of the Board of Customs enables 
the Dutch to effect, may this year diminish the revenue son nutmegs, 
from £21,913 to £4,250. 

“It is unnecessary for our present purpose to. go through the whole 
catalogue of spices. Enough has been said to show the mischievous 
and anomalous character and tendency of the present duties on spices. 
Pepper, the poor man’s spice, is exorbitantly taxed, while the spices 
of the rich are comparatively exempted. Heavy duties on nutmegs 
‘imported. from any but Dutch possessions impede the extension of 
their cultivation in countries where our trade would. be benefited by 
increasing the number of commodities for the British market. The 
complexity of the Custom-house accounts, the number of Custom- 
house officers, is increased by the levying of small amounts of a duty 
on:a great number of articles, each yielding a small amount of revenue. 
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These considerations have again and again been pressed on the | 
Boards of Trade and Customs, but fruitlessly. These facts show not 
only that our Customs’ tariff requires further revision, but that the 
legislative power entrusted to the Board of Customs requires to be 
abridged, and that the Board of Trade requires a fillip to awaken it to 
a more active and conscientious discharge of its duties.” 
. This article called forth the following letter from Mr. J. Crawfurd :— 
“ By the existing tariff nutmegs are charged with two different rates 
of duty; what are called ‘ wild’ with 5d. a pound, and all others, 
which of course means all cultivated nutmegs, whether of British or 
foreign growth, with one of 2s. 6d. a pound, or six times that amount. 
I have no doubt whatever but that this assessment of duty originated 
in the mistake of fancying that there existed two essentially distinct 
kinds of nutmegs, of different qualities and values. A nutmeg of a 
long form is charged with the lower duty on the supposition that it is 
a wild one, but a round one, with the higher, because it is thought to 
be peculiarly a cultivated one; both having in reality this property. 
There is only one species of aromatic nutmeg, called by botanists 


Mpyristica moschata. This, in the native country of the aromatic nut- 


meg, exists both in the wild and cultivated state, and differs only in 
being better grown and yielding more fruit in the last of these states. 
The great authority for the nutmeg, although he wrote concerning it 
above 160 years ago, is the celebrated Rumphius, who lived and died 
in the Spice Islands. Rumphius deseribes the true nutmeg as being 
a native of the Molucca and Banda Islands, but chiefly of the last of 
these, which consists of six petty islets. He alleges that Nature has 
confined it to this small and remote corner of the globe in order to 
stimulate the industry of man, on the same principle that it has hid- 
den gems and gold in the bowels of the earth. In its native country 
the nutmeg grows luxuriantly and easily, with little labour, During 
our occupation of the Spice Islands, on two occasions, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, we transferred the nutmeg to the Bri- 
tish possessions, then Bencoolen and Penang ; and, about thirty years 
ago, its culture was introduced to Singapore. In the two British set- 
tlements the nutmeg is at present extensively grown, both by Euro- 
pean and Chinese proprietors, but beyond these and Bencoolen the 
tree has never yielded fruit, either in Asia or America. Even in the 
western parts of the Malay Archipelago itself, although the fruit 
be equally good as in its native place, the culture is attended 
with so much risk and expense, that if the Dutch spice trade were 
thrown open the probability is that it could not be carried on at all. 
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This, however, is a matter for the consideration of the planters, and I 
am satisfied the Government will be ready to remove all factitious 
obstacles that stand in the way of their legitimate industry. The 
account which Rumphius gives of ‘ the long,’ miscalled in our tariff 
‘the wild,’ and ‘the round, equally miscalled ‘ cultivated,’ is so en- 
tirely to the point that I shall translate it. It is as follows :—‘ The 
nut itself is well known ; the lower side is flat, and all over it is a lit- 
tle wrinkled. It is of two forms—the one oblong, the other round, 
both equally good, but the round usually the hardest. The true nut- 
meg is one only, but, as just said, of two forms. One tree, for ex- 
ample, will bear oblong, and another round nuts, a distinction which 
appears even in the leaves of the tree, one tree having them longer, 
and another shorter and rounder. Both nuts, however, are equally 
aromatic, and have the same virtues.’ What the natives of the May- 
layan countries call wild nutmegs are nutmegs (Myristica) only as to — 
genus. Rumphius enumerates six species of this kind, of which he 
has described two. One only of the six had a slight aromatic fla- 
vour in the nut, but none at all in the mace, or arillus; the rest 
were utterly flavourless. Dr. Wallich informs me that he found five 
species in Singapore alone, every one wholly vapid and worthless as 
a condiment. In so far, therefore, as commerce is concerned, there is 
no such thing as ‘a wild nutmeg,’ except in the English tanff. It 
will appear from the price-currents that no distinction into wild or 
cultivated is made in the trade; but it would seem that at the Cus- 
tom-house nutmegs of along form are imagined to be wild, and ad- 
mitted at the low, while the round, fancied to be the only cultivated 
ones, pay the high duty. Neither is there, as we might conclude from 
the equal quality attributed to them by Rumpbhius, any difference in 
their value and appreciation in the English market, the long very. often 
fetching the highest price in bond, caused, no doubt, by their being 
more applicable, with the low duty, for home consumption. The 
result of the difference of duty turns out to be highly detrimental to 
the produce of the British possessions. This consists. entirely of 
round nutmegs, whereas that of the Dutch is composed of both sorts, 
the long being selected for the English market for the benefit of the 
lower duty, and finding their way to it through Batavia and Singa- 
pore, as well as the European ports of Holland. The difference be- _ 
tween the two rates of duty of 5d. and 2s.-6d. is, of course, 2s. 1d., se 
that on two commodities of exactly the same value there may be an 
_ excess of 500 per cent. on one of them, and this one happens te be 
the product of a British possession competing with that of a foreign 
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one. In the price-current of the ‘ Economist’ of the 14th of January, 
1852, there are, without any distinction of wild or otherwise, four quo- 
tations varying from 9d. up to 3s. 9d. In another-printed London price- 
current in my possession there are also four quotations for January, 
. 1851, and the same number for January, 1852, the lowest for 1851 
being 2s. 3d. and the highest 3s. 6d.; while for 1852 the prices were 
respectively ls. 6d. and 3s. 3d. These meagre quotations do not give 
an adequate notion of the real state of the nutmeg market, and there- 
fore I refer to an actual account of sales of fourteen cases of Penang 
nutmegs, sold on the 12th of December last, by Messrs. Crawford, 
Colvins, & Co., of the City, and which is now before me. The nut- 
megs amounted to 2,405 tbs. weight, and the gross price which they 
fetched was £217 19s. 9d., which gives an average of 1s. 93d. per tb., 
which may be called Is. 10d., as four out of the fourteen cases were 
sold exactly at this price. In the fourteen cases there were ten quo- 
tations, ranging from 7d., the lowest (a damaged lot), up to 2s. 4d., the 
highest. On the average price of Is. 10d., the duty on these nutmegs, 
which were the produce of Penang, and consequently all ‘round,’ 
was 2s. 6d. a pound, equal to an ad valorem duty, in round numbers, 
of 136 per cent. Had the nutmegs been long, they would have been 
of the same value in bond, and the Custom-house, calling them ‘ wild,’ 
would have assessed them at 5d. a pound, so that the ad valorem duty 
on them would have been between 22 and 23 percent. only. The 
flagrant injustice of continuing the present rate of duty, is, I think, 
certain. The quantity of nutmegs taken out of bond in 1851 was 
194,132 tbs., and the revenue £21,913. At 2s. 6d. a pound it ought 
to have amounted to £24,266., so that the revenue lost (the consump- 
tion being supposed to be the same) the sum of £2,453. If practi- 
cable, it would be expedient to ascertain at the Custom-house the 
quantities of nutmegs that paid respectively the 5d. and 2s. 6d. duty, 
as also the rate of consumption of each kind for a period, say of ten 
years. As an ad valorem duty is obviously impracticable, I would 
suggest that the same rate of duty should be imposed on all nutmegs, 
since itis beyond doubt that their quality is essentially, the same, 
and that all alike are the product of cultivation, their market values 
differing only in degree, according to season, and skill in growing and 
curing, as it is with any other article of culture. In cloves, for ex- 
ample, the same duty of 6d. a pound is imposed, although the prices, 
quoting from those of the present month of February, as given in the 
‘Economist, range from 6d. a pound up to Is. 2d. Mace is a still 
more remarkable example. The duty is the same as that on the round 
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nutmeg, although the prices range from Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. Neither is 
there any distinction drawn between the duty on mace of the long or 
so-called wild nutmeg; and that of the round, although if there were 
any sense in the distinction of duty between the two sorts of nutmegs, 
it ought equally to have been applicable to their macés ; for the mace . 
differs but little from the fruit it belongs to. I will only give one 
other example, that of coffee. The same duty of 28s. acwt. is charged 
on every price ranging from 36s. to 88s. There is clearly no reason 
for making nutmegs an exception. I am of opinion that it would be 
expedient to lower the duty on nutmegs as well as to assimilate it on 
all nutmegs. The duty on the corresponding article of cloves is 6d., 
and as nutmegs are about twice the value of cloves, a duty of ls. a 
pound on them would, I think, be a just and fair one. This on the 
consumption of 1851 would yield a revenue of £9,706, or a defalca- 
tion of £11,207, which, however, would be greatly diminished by the 
increase of consumption resulting from so large a reduction as ls. 6d. 
a pound. Such an increase would only be consonant with what has 
taken place in every other article of general consumption on a large 
reduction of duty, such as tea, coffee, and cocoa. Nutmegs them- 
selves are a striking case in point. Up to 1819 the duty had been 
5s. 5d. a pound, and the consumption about 56,000 only. In that 
year it was reduced to 2s. 6d., and to this must be ascribed the enor- 
mous increase of 246 per cent. which has taken place in 30 years’ 
time.” | 

These two articles were not without effect, for a few days later the 
‘Daily News’ said :—“* We have the satisfaction of announcing that 
the Lords of the Treasury have made a beginning in removing the 
anomalies of the Customs’ tariff of duties on spices. To a memorial 
presented by the nutmieg planters, they have replied that henceforth 
the same uniform duty (2s. 6d. per Ib.) is to be levied on all nutmegs, 
and that the 5d. duty shall cease. The other anomalies in the spice- 
duty tariff which we pointed out require the aid of the legislature for 
their abolition. We trust it may not be long withheld.” 


Erratum.—P. 547, line 14 from bottom, for “S. Tabernæmontani 
was associated along with S. maritimus by the side of the same pond 
there,” read, “ Along with S. maritimus, by the side of the same pond, | 
there was associated S. Tabernemontani; this latter,” &c.. 
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Norices or New Books, &c. 


‘The Vegetation of Europe, tts Conditions and Causes. By ARTHUR 
HENFREY, F.L.S., &c., &c. London: John Van Voorst. 1851. 


Mr. HENFREY has undertaken an arduous task—that of collect- 
ing, arranging, and condensing into a convenient and accessible form, 
the accumulated materials of half a century in relation to the distri- 
bution of the European Flora. For although the systematic investi- 
gation of the laws which regulate the distribution of plants, is a 
branch of science of comparatively recent date, yet its progress of late 
years has been rapid indeed. It seems to have been only about the 
commencement of the present century, that philosophic naturalists be- 
gan to reason upon observed and recorded facts bearing upon the dis- 
tribution of vegetable forms over the face of the earth. These facts 
must indeed have early forced themselves upon the attention of tra- 
vellers ; for, as Humboldt has well observed, “ observers who, in short 
periods of time have passed over vast tracts of land, and ascended 
lofty mountains, in which climates are ranged, as it were, in strata, 
one above another, must have been early impressed by the regularity 
with which vegetable forms are distributed.” Thus Tournefort on 
Mount Ararat, and Bembo on Etna, three centuries ago, compared the 
various zones or regions of vegetation as observed by them on the de- 
clivities of those mountains, with the similar zones or regions into 
which the earth may be divided in proceeding from the equatorial to 
the polar regions: and it was upon such observations that Humboldt 
founded his celebrated ‘ Essay on the Geographical Distribution of 
Plants,” which appeared in 1807, and served as the starting-point 
for a more elaborate and more extended work on the ‘ Geography of 


Plants,’ which the same learned author gave to the world some ten 


years subsequently. In this last-named work the distribution of 
plants, whether on a large or a small scale, is shown to depend upon 
the physical qualities and conditions of the globe and its attendant 
atmosphere. Other philosophers have turned their attention to the 
elucidation of the laws of vegetable distribution ; the consequence is, 
that none but those who are fortunate enough to be able to devote a 
considerable portion of their time to scientific research, are able to 
keep pace with the rapidity with which information on this interesting 
subject is accumulating: to many a lover of science, therefore, as well 
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as to the general reader, Mr. Henfrey’s résumé must prove a welcome 
boon. 

In the Introductory Chapter the universality of vegetation, and its 
varied influences upon the mind, are thus pleasantly pictured :— 

“ The pages of the book of Nature offer a vast variety of characters 
for our perusal, but of all we find there inscribed, none surpass in: 
beauty of form or the interest of their revelations those presented by 
vegetable life. Mountain and valley, flood and lake, plain and undu- 
lating hill, may give the bolder features of a landscape, but dark and. 
cheerless must the grandest combination of forms appear where the 
eye can find no green resting-place ; gloomy and repulsive the scene: 
where no trace of vegetation, telling with its varying hue the tale of 
life and change, breaks the dull monotony of the stark masses of the. 
earth’s crust. It is difficult, indeed, to those who are without the 
actual experience, to picture in the mind those desert tracts which do: 
actually exist upon the globe, where the burning sun sears out as it 
were the ordinary covering of the soil; or those barren rocky shores, 
clothed but by a few lichens, where the inhospitable climate refuses a 
resting-place even to a blade of grass. We are connected with the 
vegetable world by so many ties, of pleasure, interest, and necessity, 
that we commonly regard its existence as a matter of course, and sel-. 
dom pause to consider how and why it is, but merely direct our atten- 
tion to those of its peculiarities which relate to its useful qualities, or. 
which lend to it the manifold charms which delight our gaze in natu- 
ral scenery. From the very infancy of our race the influence of vege- 
tation upon the moral feelings has been recognized, poets have dwelt 
upon it in all ages, and scarcely a striking form or commonly recur- 
ring kind of plant is without its real or fanciful associations. Waving 
corn-fields ! even the bare mention of them seems to raise a vision of © 
peace, plenty and contentment; traversing the woodland path we cast 
awhile the cares that press upon us in the busy haunts of congregated 
man, and share the freedom and independence of the unrestrained life, 
around ; or in the deep and silent solitude of the black pine forest, we 
feel revive within us that superstitious awe that gave birth to the 
strange traditions of our northern ancestors. No temperament.at all 
awake to the influence of external. nature can escape the depressing 
influence of the low swampy plain, where among plashing water- 

courses the ‘ cluster’d marish-mosses’ creep, and amid the rustling 
reeds | | 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
= Little breezes dusk and shiver.’ 


“ Few behold unmoved the brilliant tints of the spring buds, fring- 


ing the spray of every re-awkening tree like a joyous decoration cele- 


brating the return of warmth and active life, or the graduated hues of 
autumn’s garb ;—they typify to us too plainly the changeful course of 
our own existence not to arouse something more than a ps nae 
of wonder or admiration.”—P. 1. 

Mr. Henfrey then briefly alludes to the comparatively modern ori- 
gin of botanical geography as a science ; and proceeds to show its 
early stages and gradual development in the following words :— 

“ The contrasts and diversities among the characteristic vegetations 
of different lands force themselves upon the most superficial observer. 
Since the earliest period of which we have record, the peculiarity of 
certain plants to certain countries or regions has attracted observa- 
tion, and the narratives of the earlier navigators of European nations 


are full of glowing pictures of the treasures unfolded to them in the 


more favoured climes to which they penetrated. The tropics were 
depicted as earthly paradises, in which 


* Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree, 
. Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea ;’ 


and in which man lies idly waiting while nature pours out at his feet 
the rich harvest of luxurious fruits, unknown in our temperate regions, 
where the ever-recurring check periodically arrests the forces of vege- 
tation, and the less favouring climate compels him to the labours of 
the field, yielding to his toil and uremitting care a limited and frugal 
recompense. Travellers had told, too, that in the far north even this 
partial bounty is denied ; that man is cut off altogether from that ve- 
getable food which is lavished in profusion at his slightest demands 


beneath a warmer sky, while his companion the reindeer scrapes a 


scanty repast from beneath the snowy covering of the soil. 

“The carpet of flowers and of verdure spread over the naked crust 
of our planet is unequally woven; it is thicker where the sun rises 
high in the ever-cloudless heavens, and thinner toward the poles, in 
the less happy climes where returning frosts often destroy the opening 
buds of spring or the ripening fruits of autumn.’ 

But even in a smaller compass, on a smaller field, striking diffe- 
rences occur, and facts familiar to every educated person mark the 


‘existence of some regulating influence even within the limits of the 


smallest of the continents of the world. We cultivate the grape in 
England, but it is only in favoured spots, and then even not with cer- 
tainty, that it will ripen properly in the open air; yet but a little 
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further south it is so much at home, that it yields one of the nécessaries 
of life to the entire population. Oranges will ripen on the other side 
_of the Alps, but not on this. For those. cereal grains, those corn- 
plants furnishing the principal portion of the food of man, we find 
distinct lines .of demarcation extending across Europe, beyond which, 
northward, each kind ceases to be capable of ripening'its seed. Of 
trees we know that certain kinds will flourish and form fruits at points 
far north, where others are arrested by the cold; the firs, for instance, 
exclusively constitute the most northern woods of Scandinavia, while 
the dwarf palm, a representative of tropical climates, maintains its 
footing even so far into the temperate region as Tealy’ and the south- 
_ ern confines of France. 

“ Again, as indeed must be somentible to every one who has visited 
mountainous countries, vegetation alters in its characters at different 
elevations, and it has been shown that these variations correspond to 
those which are observed on the level plains in proceeding from the 
south towards the north ; the increased severity of the climate of the 
higher localities acting exactly in the same way as the colder climate 
of the regions lying further from the equator. 

“Such facts as these, obvious as they appear to be, remained un- 
connected and unaccounted for until recent times, or differences of 
heat and cold were supposed to be sufficient to explain them. But 
when a more searching inquiry arose, and when the vague ideas 
respec ting the influence of heat came to be systematically investigated, 
it was found that there were other facts and that other causes were at 
work, the existence of which had not previously been suspected. In 
the first place it was seen, that mere degree of latitude will not indi- 
cate the temperature of a climate ; that the temperature, the average 
heat and cold, do not alone constitute the climate properly so called; 
= bat that humidity, exposure to prevailing winds and many other influ-. 
ences conjoin to produce the atmospheric conditions powerfully affect- 
ing vegetation. The chemical and physical conditions of the soil, 
were found to require investigation, in order to the explanation of 
facts otherwise anomalous; and finally it has been discovered that 
the particular constitutions of the individual species of; plants must 
be studied, if we would rightly understand the causes which give the 
peculiar characters to the vegetation of different lands.  . 
_ “ And after all these points have been considered, there is still 2 
residuum of phenomena which. they totally fail to account for; 
are in possession of another series of facts which 52. md to le 
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explained by a wholly different set of causes, as will gt from the 
following observations. 

: “ When we compare the floras, that is, the lists of native plants, of 
two countries closely alike in physical conditions, we generally find a 
difference resulting from the absence of certain kinds in one which. 
exist.in the other, and vice versé ; moreover, these may be kinds, 
which when introduced into the country where they were wanting will 
flourish there with a luxuriance equalling that in their native habita- 
tion. This shows it is not the physical or external conditions which 
have prevented their growth, and we therefore ask why were not they 
present at first in both ?”—P. 4. 

The author in continuation briefly alludes to the opinion 1 now en- | 
tertained by many, that the earth has gradually become clothed with 
vegetation “‘ partly by the spreading of some special kinds from cen- 
tres within those countries where they were originally exclusively 
created, and while these have spread outward into the neighbouring 
regions, colonists from like centres lying in the surrounding countries 
_ have invaded and become intermingled with the indigenous inhabi- 

_ tants.” Thus, by the side of the climatic and other physical influ- 
ences exist “a second and totally different set of conditions, which 
must be thoroughly investigated before we can clearly understand the 
manner in which the vegetable inhabitants of the world have sequiped 
their present positions and relations toward each other.” 

- Another influence controlling the distribution of plants, and that a 
most powerful one, is the agency of man. Mr. Henfrey truly states 
that “ Important as the effects of climate are, and not to be combated 
beyond a certain point, yet is the struggle with the elements vigo- 
rously sustained, above all in the north of Europe; curious and 
striking as are the phenomena of the spontaneous migrations of plants, 
they sink into insignificance beside. the operations of man’s improving 
hand. Barren plains are forced to yield a crop of food-plants ; bogs 
and marshes are drained and turned into arable land; vast tracts 
wrested from the sea and brought under the dominion of the husband- 
man. The bare escarpments of the rocky banks of the rivers of Ger- 
many are terraced by the patient hand of industry, and converted into 
smiling. vineyards. The whole face of the more populous countries 
is changed, and a view of the vegetation.of Europe would he defi- 
cient in some of its most attractive and important features, without a | 
sketch of the distribution. and characters of the cultivated Patio: 
; 

A slight aBasion follows t ic the ni history of de which 
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gone on in earlier epochs of the earth’s existence, ‘before man trod 
upon its surface, and claimed dominion over the surrounding crea- 
tion.” Mr. Henfrey then enters more fully upon his task, and the 
second and third chapters of the volume are dévoted to a considera- 
tion of the operation of general and special influences on the distri- 
bution of plants. To the class of general influences are referred 
all those conditions which, as he well says, “allow of particular 
conditions of vegetation in different regions ;” to the class of special 
influences belong those “ circumstances which cause the peculiar ve- 
getation of particular places.” Under the former class are comprised 
the influences of temperature, elevation, the winds, ocean currents, 
_ light, moisture, soil, and climate ; to the latter are referred areas of 
distribution, the diffusion and limitation of species by physiological, 
physical, and animal agencies, and the geological modification of 
areas of aistribution. This is followed by a general consideration of 
the characteristics of the countries of Europe, and a separate exami- 
nation of the natural provinces into which Europe may be divided, 
according to the views of Professor Schouw, as developed in his | 
‘Sketch of the Physical Geography of Europe.’ 

In the chapter on the British Islands, the author has largely availed 
himself of the labours of Mr. H. C. Watson, the nmierits of whose great 
work on the distribution of British plants—the ‘ Cybele Britannica’— . 
are not yet so fully known and appreciated among botanists a8 they 
deserve to be, or as they certainly will be hereafter. The published 
works of other botanists have supplied materials for the chapters on 
the floral conditions of the Continental countries ; and if the style of 
the work be occasionally rather loose and unconnected, it perhaps is 
so rather in consequence of the materials being derived from so many 
sources, than of any fault in the author, who has, it seems to us, well 
succeeded in his task, notwithstandiiig the difficulties which he had 
to encounter. “ Many men many minds” is an old adage; and to 
bring the labours of these minds into union is beyond the powér 
of man. Of these difficulties, and of the somewhat fragmentary 
character thereby impressed upon the work, Mr. Henfrey himself 
seems to be fully aware, since he tells us that “ the present volume is 
‘to be regarded merely as a sketch or rough draft, in which the prin- 
cipal results of past investigation are for the first time brought toge- 
ther into one view.” We could have wished that the authorities 
whence the information has been derived had been more frequently 
indicated: Suum cuique irtbutto is a wholesome axiom which in 
book-making should never be lost sight of — 
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From the concluding chapter we must give one quotation, which well 
illustrates the prevalence of what has been termed the “ law of com- 
pensation,” throughout the habitable globe. After adverting to the 
distinctive features of North and South Europe, as displayed in the 
level character of the former contrasted with the mountain chains and 
intervening valleys of the latter, the author proceeds :— 

' “Through this mountainous character, the Italian, the Greek and 
the Spaniard possess great advantages over the North-European ; for 
in accordance with the well-known law of the influence of altitude 
upon climate, they can ascend from their own southern valleys, full 
of luxuriant vegetation, to the mountain sides clothed by the rye- 
fields, the meadows, and the hazel bushes of the north, and seek 
around the alpine summits the hardy little members of the Lapland 
flora, or at any rate find there, amid the snow and ice which exist 
around their peaks through winter and summer, a vegetation which 
will furnish them with an adequate idea of the scanty alms — 
by the earth in arctic regions. Orn 

* But the untravelled northern must be satisfied with hearing of the 
evergreen woods, the olive groves, the orange gardens, and the like, 
which flourish in the clear air, and bear unscathed the comparatively 
mild temperature of winters of the South. Yet a contemplation of the 
- conditions of Northern Europe reveals, that though less richly en- 
dowed, it is not less cared for than the South, and a multitude of 
influences are found at work, modifying the law of diminution of tem- 
perature with increasing latitude, and producing a variety in the phe- 
nomena more than compensating for the deficiency in those features 
which have given a romantic celebrity to the lands of the ancient Civi- . 
lization of Europe. | 

“The greater difference of the seasons, and the comparatively high 
summer temperature of the North, exercise a very advantageous influ- 
ence on the vegetation there ; for although the cold of winter arrests 
_ the activity of vegetable life, it does not destroy it, and the high sum- 
mer heat, in the season of the growth generally, and in the time of . 
ripening of fruits and seeds in particular, is exceedingly favourable. 
Jf the seasons were equable, the North would have an eternal spring, 
Snow and ice would never be seen, for instance in England ; but nei- 
ther would corn ripen ; probably even there would be no woods, ex- 
cept perhaps in the south-west corner ; for at Quito, in the table-land 
of Peru, where the seasons are very equable, the culture of wheat 
ceases at the mean temperature of Milan, and the woods disappear at 
the mean of Penzance, lower than that of London. . This favouring 
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influence of unlike seasons is seen also in comparing the coasts and 
inland regions. Iceland and the Feroës have neither corn nor forests, 
while both occur on the mainland in places which have a much lower 
mean temperature; the limits of the vine and maize rise higher 
towards the north in Germany than on the west coast of France. 
Maize ripens inthe valleys of Tyrol, where snow.lies upon the 
ground during five months of the year, while it seldom becomes per- 
fectly matured even in the South of England. 

‘“ Those plants which require a mild winter will not grow in the 
North of Europe, but they advance along the western coast under the 
influence of the maritime climate, and the myrtle of the South is seen 
in the S.W. of England. | 

“ From the greater difference of the seasons, the approach of spring 
is more striking in the North than in the South. A gentle warmth 
succeeds to the severe cold of winter, the lakes and rivers thaw, the 
snowy covering of the soil vanishes and gives place to grass and herbs, 
the trees and shrubs burst into leaf, the migratory birds return, and 
the insect world comes forth from its winter hiding-places. In the 
South, where no snow lies upon the ground, where the fields and 
meadows are green through the winter, and most of the trees and 
shrubs retain their leaves, the changes are less important; merely 
more plants grow up and flower, more trees become clothed with 
leaves, and animal life shows itself more abundantly.”—P. 366. 


‘The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the Command 
of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the years 1845—51. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Memb. Imp. Acad. Nat. Cur.; Naturalist 
to the Expedition. London: Reeve & Co. 1852.’ 


_ The surveying ship ‘ Herald, under the command of Captain Kel- 
lett, sailed from Plymouth, in company with the ‘ Pandora,’ on the 
26th of June, 1845, touched at Santa Cruz, in the Island of Teneriffe, 
on the 18th of June, and entered the Bay of Rio Janeiro on the 19th 
_of; August. . Therce both ships sailed for the Falkland Islands ; and 
then, steering directly. south, they encountered a large iceberg i in the 
night, and parted: company. Rounding Cape Horn, the ‘ Herald’ - 
made Valparaiso on the 14th of November, and found that the ‘ Pan- 
dora” had arrived fourteen days .earlier. At this place, as well as.at 
Pichidanque, the highest peak of the Andes, called Aconcacaqua, was 
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measured, and found to be 23,000 feet in height. Steering north, the 
ships made the river Sua, in Ecuador, on the-22nd of January, 1846 ; 
and it was here that poor Edmondston lost his life, by the acvidental 
discharge of a rifle. After surveying the Bay of Choco they sailed 
northwerd to Panama, leaving that place on the 16th of April, and 
returning there, after visiting San Francisco, Acapulco, and Guate- 
mala, on the 17th of January, 1847. Here they were joined by Mr. 
Seemann, appointed Naturalist to the Expedition im the place of Mr. 
Edmondston. Until the 24th of April, 1848, the ships were employed 
in surveying the coasts of South America; and then the destination 
of the‘ Herald’ was entirely changed. The non-return of Sir John 
Franklin began to excite much apprehension; and Captain Kellett 
received orders to co-operate with the vessels composing the Relief 
Expedition. The ‘ Herald’ immediately sailed north, and on the 
14th of September anchored off Chamisso Island, Kotzebue Sound. 
An-account of Mr. Seemann’s botanical labours in this district form 
the first subject of the work now commenced ; and we shall allow 
him to speak for himself in describing these litds-known regions. 
_ “The whole country from Norton Sound to Point Barrow is a vast 
moorland, whose level is only interrupted by a few promontories and 
_ isolated ‘mountains. The rain and snow-water, prevented by a frozen 
soil from descending, forms numerous lagoons, or, where the forma- 
tion of the ground opposes this, bogs, the general aspect and vegeta- 
tion of which do not materially differ from those of Northern Europe, 
being covered with a dense mass of lichens, mosses, and other uligi- 
nous forms. Places less covered with plants are sometimes difficult 
to pass. The ground is soft, and covered with isolated tufts of Erio- 
phorum capitatum. In walking over them some of the tufts give way, 
or the foot slides and sinks into the mud, from which it is often diffi- 
cult to extricate it. Wherever drainage exists, either on the shores 
of the sea, the banks of rivers, or the slopes of hills, the ground is free 
from ‘peat. Such localities are generally clad with a laxuriant her- 
bage, and produce the rarest, as well as the most beautiful plants. 
_ “The aspect of some spots is very gay. Many flowers are large, 
their colours bright, and though white and yellow predominate, plants 
displaying other tints are not uncommon. Cape Lisburne, one of the 
most productive localities, looks like a garden. The Geum glaciale, 
with its fine yellow blossoms, is intermingled with the purple. Clay- 
| tonia sarmentosa, and a host of Anemones and white and yellow Saxi- 
frages, or the blue Myosotis alpina. : But such spots are rare, they 
are like oases in. deserts. The Flora cannot be. said to possess. ah 
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imposing aspect. There is nothing to relieve the ‘monotony of the 
steppes. À few few stunted Coniferous and willow trees afford little 
variety, and even these, on passing the boundary of the Frigid zone, 
are either transformed into dwarf bushes, or disappear -altogether. 
About Norton Sound groves of white spruce-trees and Salix speciosa 
are frequent; northwards they become less abundant, till in latitude 
66° 44° 0” north, on the banks of the Noatok, Pinus alba disappears. 
Alnus viridis extends as far as Kotzebue Sound, where, in company 
with Salix villosa, $. Richardsoni, and S. speciosa, it forms low brush- 

- wood. With the commencement of the Arctic circle, Alnus viridis 
ceases to exist; Salix speciosa, S. Richardsoni, and S. villosa extend 
their range farther, but are only for a short distance able to keep their 
ground; at Cape Lisburne, in latitude 68° 52’.6:! north, they are in 
the most favourable localities never higher than two foot, while their 
crooked growth and numerous abortive leaf-buds indicate their strug- 
gle for existence. All attempts to spread their dominion towards the 
north prove unsuccessful ; two degrees higher, and they are seen no 
more. At Wainwright Inlet a boundless plain. presents itself. : No 
tree interrupts the uniform line of the horizon, no shrub shows. itself 
above the level of the turfy vegetation; all woody plants are pros- 
trated to the ground, and only maintain life by seeking shelter among 
the mosses and lichens. The polar wind, which never affects: the 
graceful palm, and is incapable of injuring the hardy oak, yet at last 
succeeds in laying low the offspring of Flora in these regions. Here 
they are doomed to slumber two-thirds of the year without sun, with- 
out warmth, in an icy bed, till the return of the great light restores 
the brightness of day and enables them to resume, for a few nn 
the busy operations of organized beings.” 
“Tt is not often that a Flora is so strictly original, sul that its ge- 
neral character may be so accurately defined. Out of 242 Phanero- 
gams, 2 are trees, 23 shrubs, 194 perennials, 7 biennials, and 12 
annuals. Nature does not seem to have trusted to the region many 
plants whose propagation solely depends: upon the. ripening of 
their seeds; an uncertain harvest in a district where the quick ap- 
proach of winter puts a sudden stop to vegetable. operations. : Nor 
are the physical circumstances favourable to the formation of wood, 
Most of the ligneous plants are were fruticuli, very dwarfish, and atore 
under the ground than above it. Only a few willows, a rose, the red 
currant, a birch, and a Spiræa are deserving of the name of. shrub, 
Trees are still more scarce, na more than two kinds. (Pinus alba and 
Salix speciosa) having as yet been discovered. The white spruce 
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occasionally attains the height of forty or fifty feet, and a circumfe- 
rence of from four to five feet. The largest willow (S. speciosa) seen 
was twenty feet high and nearly five inches in diameter. It had such 
a juvenile appearance that, judging from the growth of trees in milder 
climates, it would have been pronounced to be five or six years old; 
yet on closer examination its age proved more than eighty years. 
The leaves are alternate in 208 species, opposite or verticillate in 30, 
simple in 224, and compound in 15. Many flowers are large, 170 
regular, and 69 irregular. The predominant colour of the floral en- 


_ velopes is white in 83 species, greenish in 59, yellow in 43, purple in 


24, blue in 17, rose-colour in 7, and red in 3. It is remarkable that 
red only occurs in three instances, and that scarlet is wanting. The 
predominance of white in plants approaching the Pole is analogous to 
the change of colour of many Arctic animals,—the ermine, the ptar- 
migan, the hare, and others, whose outer covering turns white in the 
beginning of winter. The fruit is dry in 33 species, and succulent'in 
9. Thus, speaking generally, it may be said that the plants of West- 
ern Eskimaux-land are perennial herbs, have alternate, simple leaves, 
regular white or yellow flowers, and a dry fruit. In all, 315 species 
have been discovered : 35 Thallogens, 88 Acrogens, 45, Endogens, 
and 197 Exogens; or 242 Phanerogams and 73 Cryptogams. The 
most numerous orders are the mosses and Composite, the former being 
represented by 30, the latter by 26 species. Then follows the family. 
of the lichens with 21 members, that of the grasses with 20, Saxi- 
frageæ with 19, Rosaceæ with 18, Cruciferæ with 17, and Ranuncu- 
lacéæ and Carophylleæ each with 15. ‘The most extensive genera are 
Saxifraga, containing 18 species, Potentiila 9, Salix, Ranunculus and 
Polytrichum 8, and Pedicularis and mayyoeee? cl Senecio. has bat: 6 
representatives, and the rest still fewer. © = :  . | 

_ “The greater number of these plants are common 0 the Liesl the 
Rocky Mountains, and the northern portions ‘of Europe and Asia ; 
some even are inhabitants of the Antarctic countries. Few are pecu- 
liar to Arctic America, and only three, Artemisia androsacea, Seem., 


_ Eritrichium aretoides, Alph. DeCand., and Polytrichum cavifolium, 


Wils., have exclusively been found in Western Esquimaux-land. 
Formerly a considerable number were thought to belong to the Polar 
regions of the north. In proportion, however, as knowledge increased, 
the endemic species have either been reduced to mere forms or varie- 
ties, or have proved to be plants common also to other countries. 
Now only a few remain, and there is reason to suppose that ‘even these 
few will'be found to extend their range over a much wider extent of 
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surface than is at present assigned to them. The corroboration of 
this supposition would be productive of important results. It would 
throw additional light upon the geographical distribution of vegetable 
forms, and prove that the diffusion of plants had taken place, not from 
north to south, but from south to north,—a direction which, in the 
absence of these data, may be supported by plausible arguments. 

“An essential difference exists between the Flora of the southern 

and the northern portions of Western Eskimaux-land, a few degrees 
in ‘so high a latitude exercising a marked influence. In the southern 
or subarctic region there are still plants which the eye is accustomed 
to meet in the plains of more temperate climates, such as Rosa blanda, 
Spiræa betulefolia, Achillea Millefolium, Ribes rubrum, Corydalis 
paucifiora; Lupinus perennis, Sanguisorba Canadensis, and Galium 
boreale ; besides annuals and biennials, and shrubs and trees. How: 
ever, in proceeding northward and having entered the Arctic circle, 
these forms disappear; the trees dwindle into low crooked bushes, 
and annuals and biennials cease almost entirely, the remaining plants 
being such as depend for their propagation rather on their buds than 
seeds. They are chiefly perennial herbs with cæspitose habit, such 
as Geum glaciale, Artemisia borealis, A. glomerata, A. androsacea, 
Stellaria dicranoides, Dryas octopetala, D. integrifolia, Saxifraga 
cæspitosa, and Androsace Chamæjasme. These, and mosses, lichens, 
cotton-grasses, and low willows, chiefly cover those endless steppes 
whose uniform aspect — the Arctic region so dreary and mono- 
tonous. 
“A peculiar feature of the vegetation is its harmless chataxtan 
The poisonous plants are few in:number, and their qualities are by no 
means very virulent: The traveller need not fear to get blinded or 
giddy by entering’ a thicket ; no members of those families to which 
the Mazanillo, the Upas‘tree, or the nightshade belong, inhabit the 
extreme north. He need not be afraid to be hit by an arrow dipped 
in: thé sap of the deadly: Wourali,—no Loganiacea extends its range 
to these latitudes,—nor be much on his guard against spines: and 
thorns. Save the:Geum glaciale, and a rose—which forms no exeep- 
tion to the rule incorporated in'a popular adage,—there are no plants 
beating: arms, belonging to that group which: has been termed the 
¢ milites.’ ” 

When considering: the Flora: ina commercial: point of view, we 
find,: a$ far as our ptesent knowledge’ enables us to see, no produe- 
tions which would play a prominent part in the: traffic of civilized 

nations, Of wood there is only a limited quantity, arid that is too far 
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inland ; the leaves of the Ramex domesticus and the different scurry- 
grasses, as well as the roots of some Polygonums, may, in the absence 
of: better vegetables, serve for culinary purposes, and they may even, 
under. cultivation, become more palatable; the various kinds of ber- 
ries may be highly. useful to the Eskimaux, destitute as they of any 
other fruit, and they may be most welcome antiscorbutics to those 
voyagers whose daring leads them to the Polar Seas; the Iceland 
moss and other. lichens may be useful tonics and dyes; but all these 
productions are of little or no commereial importance. Should the 
country be ever inhabited by a civilized people, they will have to look 
to the animal creation for those means which procure the commodities 
of more ‘favoured climes, and they will have to exchange walrus-tusks, 
eider-down, furs, and train oil, for the spices of India, the manufac- 
tures of Europe, and the medicinal drugs of tropical America.” 

Writing of the phenomenon of the never-setting summer sun in 
high northern latitudes, Mr. Seemann makes the following highly inte- 
resting remark, which shows how universal are the laws by which the 
vegetable world is governed :— 

“Tt must not be supposed that during this time the sleep of plants 
is suspended. That function, though short, is as regular as in the 
tropics. With a midnight sun several degrees above the horizon, the 
leaves droop when evening approaches, partaking of that rest which 
seems to be necessary to the existence of both animal and vegetable 
life. If man should ever reach the Pole, and be undecided which way 
to turn,—when his compass has become sluggish, his timepiece out 
_ ef order,—the plants which he may happen to meet will show him the 
way ; their sleeping leaves tell him that midnight is.at hand, and that 
at that time the sun is standing in the north. Human skill has long 
tried to construct instruments to aid those venturing to the Pole to 
find their way back. How curious, if an all-wise Providence should 
have extended the range of a few Leguminous plants to the very axis 
of our planet, and made some humble herbs the means of furthering 
the. solution of the greatest of geographical problems ! ” 

It will be next. to impossible for the botanist to read these copious 
extracts without perceiving how admirably the author is fitted for the 
task he has undertaken. In thus dividing the botanical acquisitions 
made during the voyage of the ‘ Herald’ into separate Floras, he has 
adopted the only course by which the result of his labours could be 
reduced to an intelligible and useful form. To English botanists. this 
Florula of West Eskimaux-land is particularly acceptable and inte- 
resting, since, notwithstanding the vast range both of latitude and 
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longitude. by which we are separated from the inclement shores of 
Kotzebue Sound, we cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of its 


vegetation to that of the northern extremity of Great Britain, and 


especially of our outlying islets,—a similarity in general character 
rather than identity of species ; thus showing the importance of géo- 
gtaphical botany as ‘a science, and the precision with which results 
may be predicated even with the diameter of the earth intervening 
between the philosopher and the object of his speculations. We shall 
be truly glad to receive the second instalment of this admirable work, 
and in the mean time sincerely congratulate the author on the man- 
ner in which this first part has been brought out. 


Hooker of Botany and Kew Garden M iscellany,” Nos. 39 
and 40, April and May, 1852. 


This periodical, after having been discontinued for a month, is now 
re-issued ; but, its former price “ being,” in the words of Messrs. 
Reeve, “insufficient to meet the cost of printing and paper,” two 
shillings will in future be charged for each number. We cannot con- 
ceal our surprise that a journal with such means at its disposal should 
have arrived at a state when its very continuation has become a matter of 
uncertainty. This decline is owing to various reasons ; and the measure 
now adopted is, in our opinion, not calculated to remove them: for al- 
though there are many naturalists in this country who must take in the 
publication, let the price be one or two shillings, yet a great number will 
content themselves with those extracts which other magazines will give. 


The publishers are to blame for not taking any pains in making the 


periodical known. We have never seen it advertised in any but 
Messrs. Reeve’s own sheets, and certainly never in any of the continental 


journals. The editor also is to blame for inserting those long papers 


on descriptive botany, containing nothing save diagnosis. ‘They may 
look very. well in the Linnzan ‘ Transactions, but are sadly out of 


place in a monthly periodical which contains only thirty-two pages 


of letter-press. The space ought to be filled up with readable mat- 
ter; dissertations on difficult genera and natural orders, reports on 
scientific journeys, reviews, &c. 

No. 39 contains :—‘ Eloge on Professor Ledebour; by C. F. P. 
Martius. ‘The Camphor-tree of Sumatra; by W. H. de Vriese ;’ 
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translated from the Dutch. ‘Florula Hongkongensis; by George 
Bentham.’ ‘ Abstract of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald ; by Berthold 
Seemann.’ Notices of Griffith’s ‘ ani of British India,’ Bertoloni’s 
‘ Miscellanea Botanica,’ ana Bertoloni Hinstrasioni di Piante Mo- 
zambigesi.’ 

The new plants described in the continuation of the one: Kone 
Florula are :—Milletia speciosa, Champ., M. Championi, Bth., Bow- 
ringia callicarpa, Champ. (gen. Sophorearum, affine Baphiæ), Gene 
sia’ pachycarpa, Champ., Cæsalpinia vernalis, Champ., Phanera 
Championi, Bth., Albizzia? Championi, Bth., and Enobotye fra- 
grans, Champ. 

The journal of the voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald’ describes Mr. See- 
mann’s stay at Singapore, his voyage through the Straits of Sunda to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and accounts of the Gambir, the Isonandra 
Gutta, the arrow-root, and various other interesting productions of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

No. 40 contains :—‘ Decades of Fungi; by M. J. Berkeley ’ (in 
_ which seventeen new species of Agaricus are described). ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Botany of Western India; by N. A. Dalzell.’ ‘ Notice 
_ of Dammara macrophylla, Lindl., a new Conifera; by Sir W. J. 
Hooker.’ ‘ Floruila Hongkongensis ; by George Bentham.’ ‘Note 
on the Spines of Cactuses; by Berthold Seemann.’ ‘ Botanical In- 
formation :—Dr. A. Blanco; Bourgeu’s Spanish Plants; Drummond’s © 
‘Plants of Western Australia; Superstitions with regard to the Glas- 
tonbury Thorn.’. Notices of Harvey’s ‘ Nereis Boreali-Americana ’ 
and Jaubert and Spach’s ‘ Illustrationes Plantarum Orientalium.’ 

In the Contribution to Indian botany the following new species are 
described : —‘ Casearia graveolens, Dalz., C. lævigata, Dalz. C. 
rubescens, Dalz., Marrubium Malcolmianum, Dalz., Diospyros pani- 
culata, Dalz., D. pruiens, Dalz., D. nigricans, Dalz., D. Goindu, 
Dalz., Eria uniflora, Dalz., Dendrobium crispum, Dalz., Cassia Goen- 
sis, Dalz., Typhonium bulbiferum, Dalz., Lycopodium empetrifolium, 
Dalz., L. miniatosporum, Dalz. .» L. cæspitosum, Dalz., and L. curva- 
tum, Dalz. 


In the Flora of Hong Kong we find enumerated as new :—Meme- 


cylon ligustrifolium, Champ., Acmena Championi, Bih., Begonia — 


Bowringiana, Champ. Hedera parviflora, and H. proue, 
Champ. 
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On the Distribution of the Erica Mediterranea, var. Hibernica, and 
some other Plants, in Ireland. By Daviv. Moorz, Esq.* 


Havine lately made a journey to the West of Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of collecting some of the rare plants which grow and flower there 
at this early part of the year, I am afforded this opportunity: to 
communicate a few observations in connexion with this subject 
which I have been enabled to make. Itis admitted by botanists 
that one of the most interesting additions which have been made to 
the Irish Flora for many years was that of the Mediterranean heath 
(Erica Mediterranea, var. Hibernica), which was first discovered: by 
Dr. Mackay, in the county Galway, growing near the base of Urris- 
beg Mountain. Thence it has been cbserved by subsequent bo- 
tanists along the coast to the Barony of Erris, county Mayo, where | 
I recently obtained it in abundance. OC. Vernon, Esg., of Clon- 
tarf Castle, first called my attention to this locality, in the spring of 
1830, when he sent me specimens which he found growing or: his 
shooting-grounds among the Ballycroy Mountains. These speci:aens 
were all of dwarf habit, with much darker coloured flowers than any 
I had previously seen,—characters which greatly enhanced their value 
in a floricultural point of view, and showed they belonged. to a variety 
which it would be desirable to obtain for cultivation in the garden. 
They appear also botanically interesting when compared with those 
of our early-flowering garden-heath (Erica carnea), from which they 
were scarcely to be distinguished. 1 was therefore more anxious to 
see the plants growing naturally in Erris, and to bring some for culti- 
vation along with specimens for distribution. Favoured by the late 
fine weather, I was enabled to.examine a portion of that wild moun- 
tainous district, and after considerable labour was rewarded by swzeing 
one of the grandest sights I ever beheld in the way of indigenous 
plants. To find a district of at least a quarter of a million of acres in 
extent covered with this lovely heath, in full bloom, during the s»cond 
week in April, forms perhaps the most remarkable botanical feature 
the British Islands can afford. What appeared further remarkable - 
was its taking full possession of the ground, to the almost. total 
exclusion of the other kinds of common heaths. The flowers were 
generally of a deep pink colour, and the plants grew from six inches to 
a foot high. On seeing so much of it together, and knowing that 


* Read before the Royal Dublin Society, April 30, 1852. 
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white varieties of most of our wild heaths are occasionally found, it 
occured to me it might also be the case with this species ; and after 
a laborious search I found a plant with white flowers, which I believe 
to be ‘he first instance of the kind on record, rendering it both impor- 
tant and valuable. This variety appears to connect the two nearly- 
allied species still more closely, which most botanists consider to be 
distinwt, though they are united in DeCandolle’s Prodromus, where 
E. Moditerranea is described as the var. 8. of E. carnea. At this 
early vart of the year few of the other wild plants of the country had 
made much progress. I, however, observed one, which I had never 
before distinguished satisfactorily, namely, the wild morello cherry 
(Prunus Cerasus of Linnæus). This species has, until lately, been 
mixec up with Prunus avium by British botanists, which is a much 
larger tree, producing its flowers in greater clusters, though smaller 
indiviiually than those of P. Cerasus. The plants were growing 
near ihe side of the river which passes Ballina, on the demesne of 
Colonel Gore, where they did not appear to be scarce. Sesleria cæ- 
rulea, a species of grass, which is, I believe, confined to the western 
counties of Ireland, was in full flower near the same locality, and 
growiag within tide-mark. In England and Scotland this is consi- 
dered a subalpine grass, and only grows in mountainous districts at 
consilerable elevation ; it is, therefore, singular to find it prefer so 
low :: level in Ireland. Expecting to find some rare mosses and 
lichers, I ascended Nephin Mountain, from the Crosmolina side. 
The :ommon plants on it were the sea pink (Armeria maritima) and 
a we'l-defincd variety of Saxifraga umbrosa, resembling S. hirsuta 
more tuan any other in the roundish outline of the leaves, with 
sharj'ly-crenated edges. Their foot-stalks were, however, different 
from those in the true S. hirsuta, being nearly smooth and flattened 
or L: e upper surface. The number of species of Saxifraga and their 
abun: ance on the mountains in the west and south of Ireland, with 
the namber of Ericaceous plants which occur there, constitute most 
rema:kable features in our indigenons botany, such as are not to be 
observed elsewhere in Britain, indicating the meteoric and physical 
char:cters to be different to those which influence other parts of the 
couniry, as they are the circumstances which are known to affect ve- 
getation in the highest degree. By observing the configuration of the 
west coast of Ireland on the map, and comparing it with the east 
coas:, the reason why the two sides of the island have different 
clim: tes,and consequently a different vegetation, seems obvious enough. 
The deeply-indented margin of the former shows a very irregular out- 
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line of small peninsulas, among which deep bays and arms of the sea 
flow, with a back-ground intersected in. many places by a mountain 
range, which protects the sea-board from the north and east, and also 
tends to attract the abundance of moisture rising fromthe Atlantic, 
whilst that of the latter is more regular and unbroken, being exposed 
to those points. The more westerly longitude may have some effect 
on the flora of the western counties ; but the more equal temperature 
and greater degree of moisture which prevail there are, no doubt, the 
principal agents which produce so marked a change. The circum- 
scribed locality of some of the species is more cifficult to account for 
than vegetation en masse. Why a plant should confine itself to one 
or two limited spots in a country which possesses many more such 
places, both in general features and similar geological formation, and 
be unable to overstep a certain boundary, presents an interesting 
subject of philosophical inquiry to the generalising mind. For ex- 
ample, the rare and beautiful orchid, Spiranthes cernua, has only 
hitherto been discovered to grow in one small field near Berehaven, 


.county Cork. The St. Dabeoc’s heath (Menziezia polifolia), another 


Irish plant, is confined chiefly to the Connemara bogs, and does not, 
I believe, even occur in Kerry, where every collateral circumstance 
favourable for its growth seems to be present. The other known 


_ Continental localities are the Western Pyrenees and Anjou, in France, 
. where it is said to be confined to the one spot. Gentiana verna, our 


beautiful spring gentian, which is now so pretty in its wild habitats, 
and also in our gardens, occupies only a narrow strip across the cen- 
tres of the western counties, occurring at intervals from Corofin, in the 
county Clare, to near Holymount, in the county Mayo, and does not, 
I believe, extend further to the east, south, or north. Numerous 
other such instances, even better marked, could easily be pointed out. 
On a similar mode of reasoning more species of heath may yet be ex- 
pected to be found in Ireland. Erica multiflora and E. arborea, 
which grow in parts of France and Spain, may be in some unfre- 
quented spots among the wilds of Erris, as also may E. stricta, which 
is already stated to be an Irish species in DeCandolle’s Prodromus. 
“Etiam in Hibernia boreali” are the author’s words, which, I fear, 
is a-mistake. The West of Ireland would be a much more likely 
locality for : it to occur along with so many of its kindred. 


Davip Moore, 
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| Gymnogramma leptophytla in Scotland. By the Rev. W. Ww. 
SPICER, M.A. 


SEEING in the. Febenais L Phytologist’ the “ supposed discovery of 
Gymnogramma leptophylla in Scotland,” I wrote to the discoverer 
(Miss Veitch), in Madeira, to ascertain the exact locality of the plant 
in Aberdeenshire. That lady very kindly and promptly sent me the 
communication, of which the following is a copy :—“ I have much 
pleasure i in informing you that the specimen of Gymnogramma lepto- 
phylla:in my: possession.I discovered in a stone dyke on the high 


road, on the nght-hand side, leading from Braemar (Aberdeenshire) 


to Ballater, nearly opposite Invercauld House, and as far as Ivemem- 
ber, where the Highlanders perform their annual feats at the gather- 
ing, viz., a rock called: the Lion’s Face, at the foot of which, enclosing 
trees, is the above-named dyke.” Believing the discovery of this lit- 
tle fern in Great Britain to be a matter of some interest to botanists, 
I have no hesitation in asking you to insert the above in the ‘ Phyto- 
logist. The next thing will be, for —_ near the spot to endeavour 
to re-find the fern. 


W. W. SPICER. 
Itchen Abbas, April 28, 1852. | 


A Word for Narcissus incomparabilis; Curt. 
By Joux G. Baxer, Esq. 


Has not this beautiful Narcissus almost as good a claim to.a ‘a plece 
in the lists of naturalized British species as some of its allies? In 
this neighbourhood it appears thoroughly and permanently established 
in a walled pasture near the junction of the branch of Cod-beck that 
rises near Felis Kirk with the main stream,. where, in company with 
N. biflorus and a small quantity of N. Pseudo-narcissus, it covers a 
considerable space of ground. The field is about mid-way between 
the villages of North and South Kelvington, and is contiguous to an 
old farm-house, from which the plant has most likely been introduced 
in Catholic times, when the house has-been a place-of more impor- 
tance than at present, though a portion of it is still occasionally used 
as a chapel. 


JOHN G. BAKER. 
May, 1852. 
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The Taban-tree. By BERTHOLD SERMANN, Esq.* 


- Tue Taban (Isonandra Gutta, Hook.), which was formerly so plen- 
tiful in the island of Singapore, has long since been extinct. A few 
isolated trees may here and there occur, but they are very scarce, and 
I have not been able to obtain even the sight of one. Several of the 
white residents keep in their gardens, as a curiosity, a plant or two, but 
they grow very sowly. It must ever be a subject of regret, that on the 
first introduction of the Taban gum its proper name was not promul- 
gated. Now everybody in Europe and America speaks of Gutta Percha, 
when, in fact, all the time they mean the Gutta Taban. The substance 
termed by the Malays “ Gutta Percha” is not the produce of the Iso- 
nandra Gutta, Hook., but that of a botanically unknown tree, a species 
of Ficus, I am told. ‘The confusion of these two names has become a 
popular error—an error which science will have to rectify. 

_ The exportation of the indigenous Gutta Taban from Singapore ~ 
commenced in 1844, but as early as the end of 1847 all, or at least 
most, of the trees had been exterminated. That at present shipped 
from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the different ports 
of Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan peninsula, and Jahore Archipelago.t 
The difference existing in its appearance and properties is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Percha, Jelotong, Gegrek, Litchu, and other 
inferior Guttas, made by the natives in order to increase the weight. 
Though far from being extinct in the Indian Archipelago, .Gutta Ta- 
ban will every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is 
said to be pretty well cleared, and a long transport from the interior 
must, by augmenting the labour, increase the value of the article. 

A few months after the publication of your first account of the plant, 
in January, 1847, an article on the same subject appeared in the 
‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,’ by one of its most able contribu- 
tors, Dr. T. Oxley. As that article contains many statements not 
contained in yours, and as it may possibly have escaped your notice, 
£ shall make a few extracts from it. 


_ * From Hookers ‘ J re of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany.’ 
+ “ The total export of Gutta Taban from Singapore has been :— 


In 1847 . . 

In 1848 to the 1st of J uly À ~« 
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“The Gutta Taban tree belongs to the Natural Order Sapotaceæ, 
but differs so much from all described genera that I am inclined to 
consider it a new one. I shall, therefore, endeavour to give its gene- 
tal character, leaving the honour of naming it to a more competent 
botanist, especially as, from want of complete specimens, I have not 
quite satisfied myself regarding the stamens and fruit. 

“ The tree is from sixty to seventy feet high, from two to three feet 
in diameter. In its general aspect it resembles the Durian (Durio Zi- 
bethinus, Linn.), so much so as to strike the most superficial observer. 
The leaves are alternate, obovate-lanceolate, entire, coriaceous, their 
upper surface is of a pale green, and their under surface covered with 
a close, short, reddish-brown hair. The flowers are axillary, from one 
to three in the axils, supported on short curved pedicels, and nume- 
rous along the extremities of the branches. The calyx is inferior, 
persistent, coriaceous, divided into six sepals, which are arranged in 
double series. The corolla is monopetalous, hypogynous, and divided, 
like the calyx, into six acuminate segments. The stamens, inserted 
into the throat of the corolla, are in a single series, and variable in 
number, but to the best of my observation, their normal number is 
twelve; they are most generally all fertile. The anthers are sup- 
ported on slender bent filaments, and open by two lateral pores. The 
ovary is superior, terminated by a long single style, and six-celled ; 
the cells are monospermous. The fruit is unknown to me. 

“ Only a short time ago the Taban-tree was tolerably abundant on 
the island of Singapore, but already (middle of 1847) all the large 
timber has been felled. Its geographical range, however, appears to 
be considerable, it being found al] up the Malayan peninsula, as far 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it to be plentiful. Its favourite 
localities are the alluvial tracts on the foot of hills, where it forms the 
principal portion of the jungle. | 

“ The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree, varies from 
five to twenty catties, so that, taking the average of ten catties, which 
is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten trees 
to produce one picul. Now, the quantity exported from Singapore 
to Europe, from the first of January, 1845, to the middle of 1847, 
amounted to 6,918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have 
been sacrificed! How much better would it be to adopt the method 
of tapping the tree practised by the Burmese in obtaining the caout- 
chouc, than to continue the present process-of extermination.” 
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Notices or New Books, &c. 


“Synopsis Plantarum, seu Enumeratio Systematica Plantarum ple- 
rumque adhuc cognitarum, cum Differentiis Specificis et Syno- 
nymis selectis ad modum Persoonii elaborata. Auctore Davin 
DrerricH. Sect. V. Class XX—XXIII. Vimarie: 1852.’ 


THE fifth volume of this work has appeared ; and the publication, 
commenced in 1839, has at last been completed. At present every 
one is so well versed in the natural system, that a synopsis of plants 
enumerated according to an artificial arrangement has become imprac- 
ticable ; and this work, we have no hesitation in saying, will be the 
last universal Flora in which the principles of classification laid down 
by the Linnzan school have been followed out. As long as DeCan- 
dolle’s ‘Prodromus’ remains unfinished, Dietrich’s ‘Synopsis’ will be 
of some value. The author has not lived to see his task completed, 
he having died about two years ago, which in some measure must be 
taken as an excuse for the various discrepancies observable in the 
later volumes. 


Hooker’s * Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, No. 41, 
June, 1852. 


This number contains the following papers :—‘ Description of a 
new Species of Amomum; by Dr. J. D. Hooker.’ ‘ Decades of 
Fungi; by M. J. Berkeley” ‘Notes on Beloochistan Plants; by J. 
E. Stocks.’ ‘The Tallow-tree and Insect Wax of China.’ ‘ Voyage 
of Capt. Denham, R.N. ‘Mr. W. Gardiner, of Dundee.’ ‘ Death of 
Professor Schouw.’ Notices of Seemann’s ‘ Botany of H.M.S. Herald,’ 
Balfour’s ‘ Class-book of Botany,’ and Hooker’s ‘ Flora of New Zea- 
land.’ 

The Amomum described by Dr. J. D. Hooker is A. Danielli, Hook. 
fil., and was found on the gold coast, where the natives call it  Bar- — 
salo.” | 

In the ‘ Decades of Fungi’ there are eighteen new species enume- 
rated, completing the fourth century. 

In the ‘ Notes on Beloochistan Plants’ descriptions of the following 
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species are given :—Papaver cornigerum, Stks., Acanthophyllum gran- 
diflorum, Stks., Pistachia Khinjuk, Stks., P. Cabulica, Siks., Dorycnium 
calycinum, Séks., Caragana ambigua, Stks., C. ulicina, Stks., Onobry- 
chis dealbata, Stks., O. nummularia, Stks., Astragalus sericostachyus, 
Stks., Rhynchosia pulverulenta, S{ks., Sophora Griffithii, Stks., Cucu- 
mis cicatrisatus, Stks., Zehneria Garcini, Stks., Z. cerasiformis, Stks., 
and Derema aureum, Siks. | 

The article on the tallow-tree and insect-wax of China is not 
signed, but evidently written by Sir W. Hooker. It appears that 
in an establishment at Vauxhall alone no less than one hundred 
tons (£7000 worth) of candles from wax and tallow of vegetable ori- 
gin have been manufactured in a week. The author then proceeds to 
quote the interesting account of the Stillingia, by Dr. Macgowan, which 
we published some time ago. The insect-wax, or Pe-la, is said to be 
produced, according to some, by a species of Coccus; according to 
_ others, by the Flata limbata, which feeds upon an evergreen shrub, 
the Ligustrum lucidum ; but even this latter point is disputed by Mr. 
Robert Fortune, who, we are told, in a foot-note, has brought home a 
deciduous tree as the true plant which yields the wax, and which is 
living in the garden of the Horticultural Society. 

From the paragraph relating to the voyage of Captain Denham, 
R.N., we learn that H.M.S. ‘ Herald’ has been re-fitted, and started 
for the South Pacific, accompanied by Mr. John Macgillivray as Na- 
turalist, and Mr. Milne as his assistant. Probably no surveying ves- 
sel ever left the shores of England under more favourable auspices 
than the ‘ Herald;’ and the islands which the expedition is to visit 
are of more than ordinary interest. 

The note referring to Mr. W. Gardiner, of Dundee, is in substance 
the same as that printed on the wrapper of our last number; and it 
is to be hoped that the subscriptions for the benefit of that botanist 
may be numerous. 

The announcement of the death of Professor Schouw is taken from 
a Danish paper. A biographical sketch of that illustrious naturalist 
will be found in a subsequent page. 


— 


Erratum — 600, line 11, for “ Ivemember ” read “TI remem- 
ber.” 
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PROCEEDINGS or Societies, &c. 


THE PHYTOLOGIST CLUB. 


. One hundred and thirly-fourth sitting.—Saturday, June 26, 1852. 
Mr. NEWMAN, President, in the chair. 


Cucubalus baccifer. 


- The President exhibited a series of specimens of Cucubalus bacci- 

_ fer, gathered on the 9th instant, in the Isle of Dogs, by Mr. Thomas 

Westcombe, of Worcester. Mr. Westcombe found the plant growing 

in considerable abundance, in the old station, the only one known in 

Britain, and thought there was no probability of its becoming exter- 

minated. | | , 
Reproduction of Acrogens. 


The President called the attention of the Club to a paper by Mr. 
Henfrey, published in Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Annals of Natural History’ for 
June, on the mode of reproduction in the higher Acrogens. He ob- 
served that the paper was one of great value, as the author had col- 
lected the observations of the principal writers on this subject, and 
had arranged them under the different groups to which they referred ; 
but at the same time he regretted the entire absence, in this and all 

_ other papers on the same subject, of any attempt to systematize or 
classify observations with a view to philosophical deductions. It was 
established that certain parts of the embryo in Exogens became gra- 
dually developed into the so-called cotyledons ; also that at a certain 

and subsequent period the germinating axis made its appearance, 
together with the ascending plumule and descending radicle; but no 
observation had yet been made that afforded any clew to the origin of 
this axis. In ferns, on the other hand, Nägeli and Suminski had 
traced, as they asserted, the origin of the plumule and radicle to the 
presence of what were now termed antheridia and archegonia, deve- 

_ loped on the surface of the proembryo, which was evidently the ana- 
logue of the cotyledon. When the plants were matured the object of 
our attention in the respective classes was reversed; we multiplied 
observations on the pollen-granules and fecundation of the Exogens 
to admiration, but were without a single observation on the fecunda- 
tion of the mature Acrogens. Thus we attempted to compare two 
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stories, of which we neither knew nor sought to know the beginning 
of one nor the end of the other. 


Teesdale Plants. 


The Secretary read the following interesting letter from Mr. James 
‘Backhouse, Jun., of York, dated June 7, 1852 : — 

A week or two ago I spent several days in Teesdale, with my father. - 
We were rather unusually fortunate in botanical discoveries, showing 
the importance of visiting good ground at various seasons of the year. 
On Cronckley Fell we found two banks covered over with Primula 
farinosa-acaulis, a beautiful little variety, evidently propagated by seed. 
The heads of flowers were entirely stemless, and of course so closely 
seated upon the leaves as to present a very curious and interesting ap- 
pearance. Our next find was Polygala uliginosa, Reich., a species new 
to the British Flora. On a high limestone (!) ridge, at an elevation of 
about 2500 feet, we discovered the rare and very beautiful Myosotis sua- 
veolens (M. alpestris), previously known on the Bredalbane range, in 
Perthshire. Alsine stricta (Arenaria uliginosa) is safe and healthy on 
Widdy Bank Fell, but so difficult to find as to be perfectly (?) secure. 
Pyrola secunda may be looked at by a steady head, but that is about 
all. Gentiana verna was beautifully in blossom, studding the margins 
of the streamlets and high limestone pastures with its brilliant blue 
flowers in all directions. Its range of altitude is 1100—2600 feet. 
The meadows were literally pink with Primula farinosa, or yellow with 
Trollius europzus, in many parts; sometimes finely intermingled with 
Orchis mascula and primroses. How many more rarities will turn up 
in this rich district it is impossible to say ; but I firmly believe that 
more are yet to be found. 


Fritillaria Meleagris. 


The President made the following observations on the unusual 
abundance of Fritillaria Meleagris 

I know not whether any botanist has recorded the observation that 
the natural geographical distribution of this beautiful plant in Bri- 
tain is almost exclusively confined to the Valley of the Thames and 
its various tributaries. Some of the recorded localities are so impro- 
bable, or so entirely unconfirmed, as to be worthy of no credit; 
others are almost certainly garden escapes; but the Thames loca- 
lities, reaching up to the very source ofthat river, present every 
appearance of being strictly native. The unusual dryness of the past 
spring has been extremely favourable to the flowering of the snake’s- 
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head; and in many places it has been more abundant than even the 
buttercups and daisies. In one station (previously unrecorded ?) it 
has flowered to an extent that has attracted the attention and excited 
the fear of many of the neighbouring farmers; this is in meadows 
adjoining Oaksey Park, in Wiltshire, and two miles from the Kemble 
Station, on the Great-Western Railway. An eye-witness informs me 
that it occurred abundantly over one hundred and twenty acres of 
meadow, and that one piece, of sixteen acres, was entirely covered 
with it. The soil is described as “ sandy loam mixed with clay, and 
abundantly saturated with water.” In this meadow a considerable 
proportion of the flowers were pure white. 


Mr. Smith’s Division of Ferns. 


The President exhibited a series of the rhizomes of ferns, in refe- 
rence to Mr. Smith’s having lately employed that part in the forma- 
tion of a dichotomous division of the order. He stated that he had 
long since given the subject a careful investigation and consideration, 
and had published in the ‘ Phytologist,’ no less than seven years ago, 
a summary of his views, as follows :— 

“ Ferns, in common with other vegetables, possess organs subserv- 
ing two different purposes ;—the preservation of the individual and the 
preservation of its kind.” “ In ferns, it will be at once seen that the 
roots tend to the preservation of the individual, so also does the stem: 
under all its names of root, rhizoma,” cormus, “ underground stem, 
caudex, trunk,” runner, “ &c., the discerning mind recognizes the 
same organ under a variety of forms. The fructification is obviously 
a provision for the preservation of the kind, and it may be remarked 
that it never appears in any degree to subserve the preserva- 
tion of the individual, but rather tends to its exhaustion and 
impoverishment.” “Iam inclined to think the first class of organs 
has not received that consideration to which it is entitled; and J 
could wish to see characters carefully drawn from the direction and 
form of the rhizoma, the attachment and vernation of the fronds, and 
the presence, situation or absence of distinct articulation of the sti- 
pes.” “In Polypodium vulgare the joint is at the junction of the sti- 
pes with the rhizoma. I find that every discoloured frond falls off at 
the slightest touch, leaving a round scar on the rhizoma.”—Phytol. ii. 
275. 

It would probably be asked, why, being aware of both the existence 
and the importance of these characters, he did not adopt them? The 
reply is sufficiently obvious,—because he found so great difficulty in 
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giving precise limits to groups founded on these characters, and had 
consequently returned to the old although unsatisfactory characters 
derived from the fructification. Mr. Smith had, however, recently 
ventured on the employment of the characters of the rhizome for the 
formation of a dichotomous division of ferns, as already indicated on 
the wrapper of the ‘ Phytologist” He (Mr. Newman) entertamed 
grave doubts whether a dichotomous division could be made with suf- 
ficient precision to include all the genera. The idea, which had for- 
merly occurred to him, and which he found preserved in MS., was to 
make a quadruple division of the ferns. 


i. Those in which the rhizome was of great endurance, of compa- 
_ratively slow growth, and capable of producing single fronds 
from any part of its surface, except the extreme point of 
increase. These fronds were always articulated at the base, 
falling off when mature, and leaving a cicatrix like that left on 
the twig of an Exogen when the leaf has fallen. Hence the 
frond is a true leaf. Familiar examples :—Polypodium vul- 
gare and Davallia canariensis. This group is in all probabi- 

lity identical with Mr. Smith’s EREMoOBRYA. 


2. Those in which the rhizome is of less endurance, of somewhat 
more rapid growth, and in which the fronds, although widely 
separated and distinct, as in the preceding, are, nevertheless, 
without any basal or other articylation, and therefore do not 
fall like the leaves of Exogens ; but their bases remain iden- 
tical with the rhizome. Familiar examples are afforded by 
all the Hymenophyllez, Pteris aquilina, Lastrea Thelypteris, 
Polypodium Phegopteris, P. Robertianum, P. Dryopteris, 
and P. montanum. Adopting Mr. Smith’s termination, Mr. 
Newman proposed to call this group CHORISMOBRYA. 


3. Those in which the trunk was rather a corm than a rhizome, 
which was erect or suberect, which was of great endurance 
but of extremely slow growth, which produced fronds only 
from its point of increase, and in which each successive frond 
originated in the base of its predecessor, these bases being 
exarticulated and identified with the corm, or trunk. Ex- 
amples :—Filix-mas and Filix-femina. To this group Mr. 
Newman proposed to restrict Mr. Smith’s very appropriate 
name of DESMOBRYA. | 


_ 4. Those in which the corm, or trunk, was succulent, the frond one 
only on each corm, and its vernation straight. This group, 
corresponding with the Ophioglossaceæ of Robert Brown, is 
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already universally acknowledged as natural. Mr. Newman 
thought that its name might be changed, bese the sake of uni- 
formity, to ORTHOBRYA. 


_ The author observed, that in carrying out this new system some 
rather startling separations, as well as combinations, would be neces- 
sary. Thus, Thelypteris and Oreopteris would belong to separate 
groups ; Polypodium vulgare and P. Phegopteris must part company, 
as must Cystopteris fragilis and C. montana. On the other hand, 
Polypodium alpestre and Athyrium Filix-foemina could not be gene- 
rically separated ; neither could Polypodium Dryopteris and Cysto- 
pteris montana; neither could Polypodium vulgare and aureum. 
These three Polypodia would now stand out almost as types of great 
groups. 

Pteris serrulata in Dorsetshire. 

The President read a letter, addressed to himself, by Mr. J. W. 
Bailey, of 71, Gracechurch Street, which was accompanied by nume- 
rous specimens of Pteris serrulata, said to have been gathered on the 
south coast of Dorsetshire. He thought the statement required inves- 
tigation, and that some mistake must have been made. 


Orchis speciosa. 


The President next alluded to the report, which had been widely — 
circulated in Irish and other newspapers, of Orchis speciosa of Host 
having been found in Ireland by Mr. David Moore, the learned 
and most energetic Curator of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden at Dub- 
lin. He had corresponded with Mr. Moore and other botanists on 
this subject; and the following conclusions seemed almost inevitable : 
—]1st, That the plant in question is the Orchis mascula, 8., of Koch ; 
and 2ndly, That it is not the Orchis speciosa of Host, a plant of 
which Mr. Babington has German specimens, with which he has 
carefully compared it, and finds the sepals of the Irish less acute than 
those of the German specimens, a conclusion with which Mr. Moore 
appears now fully to coincide. Dr. Lindley, however, thinks diffe- 
rently, and pronounces the Irish piant to be the true O. speciosa. 
The Irish plants are eighteen inches high, have invariably unspotted 
leaves, and look, as regards superficial appearance, very unlike O. 
mascula. Is the Orchis speciosa of the continent a species ? 


Chenopodium Jficifolium. | 
The President read the following extract from a letter addressed to . 


him by Mr. E. G. Varenne, of Kelvedon : — 
_ VOL IV. 4 I 
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“T am engaged in an investigation of a form of Chenopodium com- 
mon in garden-ground &c. about Kelvedon, and which I refer to Che- 
nopodium ficifolium. Have you a specimen of this latter plant, with 
characteristic lower leaves and perfect seed ?—do you know of any- 
body who has such a specimen ?—and could you get me two or three 
seeds ?” 

The President regretted his inability to assist Mr. Varenne, but 
hoped that some members of the Club would be able to do so. 


Species of Woodsia. 


The President read the following extract from a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Wollaston, of Eltham :— 


“TI send you notice of an important observation I have made in 
distinguishing the difference between the two Woodsias. W. Ilven- 
sis, in the commencement of its growth, or its vernation, is of a light 
bright-green colour, very scaly, and has no appearance of thece until 
the fronds are nearly matured, and have attained their full growth. On 
_ the other hand, W. alpina is a very dark green, has very few scales, and 
the fronds are studded with thecæ as soon as they are visible. It is about 
three weeks later than Ilvensis is in its first appearance above ground. 
Alpina, moreover, is procumbent in habit; whereas Ilvensis is erect.” 


Arabis stricta and Trinia vulgaris. 


The President read the following extract from a letter addressed to 
him by Miss Attwood, of 12, Clifton Vale, Bristol :— 


“While searching for Notolepeum Ceterach on rocks near Cook’s 
Folly, on the Gloucestershire side of Clifton, where it grows more 
luxuriantly than on the opposite, or Somersetshire, side of the river, 
I found a fine specimen of Arabis stricta, which grows more plenti- 
fully in that locality than anywhere else in this neighbourhood ; but 
I did not see our other rarity,—Trinia vulgaris,—although it grows on 
a reef of rocks at a short distance off. Should you have any friends 
who may particularly desire for their herbariums either Arabis stricta, 
Hutchinsia petræa, or Trinia vulgaris, I have a few duplicates which 
I shall have pleasure in sending.” 


Nees von Esen beck. 


The President read the following letter, addressed to the Editor of 
the ‘ Phytologist,’ dated Plymouth, June 7, 1852, by Dr. Hance :— 
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Sir,—The number of your journal for March last contained the 
draft of a proposed address of condolence to Prof. C. G. Nees von 
Esenbeck. Very many of your readers who participate with yourself 
in those feelings of pity for the illustrious septuagenarian which the 
unworthy conduct of his oppressors is calculated to inspire, must 
have observed with regret that no allusion has since been made to 
this proposed expression of sympathy; and it is even whispered 
abroad—with what truth I do not pretend to determine—that the 
_ project itself has been abandoned, owing to the fear entertained by 
some lest a show of honest indignation at a contemptible act of 
tyranny should give offence in certain courtly circles. It is repug- 
nant to my disposition to obtrude myself where so many better men 
might take the lead ; but, since no one has volunteered to come for- 
ward of late, I confess that I feel a pride in reminding the scientific 
world, however imperfectly, of the claims possessed by the venerable 
Professor to respect and admiration. For a quarter of a century the 
President and chief support and ornament ofthe first learned aca- 
demy in Europe, an indefatigable and voluminous author, alike dis- 
tinguished as a philosopher, a botanist, and a physician, original in 
his views, lucid, terse, and eloquent in his style, various and profound 
in his learning, of few can we say with more justice, 


© Nil unquam tetigit quod non ornavit.” 


It is known that the pitiful excuse put forward for Prof. Esenbeck’s 
removal from the chair he has so long filled with distinction is a do- 
mestic event, which occurred about twenty years ago! and for which 
no liberal or charitable individual will now call him to account. The 
real motive for this arbitrary act is, however, to be found in the cir- 
cumstance of his having, as a member of the Prussian Parliament, 
rendered himself obnoxious to a retrograde ministry, by the consistent 
and unwavering advocacy of good faith, reform, and constitutional 
government. May this be borne in mind !—the latest acts of a long 
life, spent, not in offering at ducal council-tables jesuitical advice 
how best 


To fool the crowd with glorious lies,” 


but in the zealous and unremitting examination of Nature, in the 
study of mind and matter, consisted in an enlightened effort to ad- 
vance those liberal views which render our position such as it is, 

The suspicions mentioned above may, unhappily, be well founded ; 
and some persons may withhold their adhesion through motives of 
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policy ; but such a contingency should not prevent us from offering 
that unfeigned tribute of respect and sympathy which the talents and 
misfortunes of the eminent Professor so deservedly challenge. 

Let me add a few words of warning. It is our boasted privilege as 
Englishmen to side with the oppressed, and to express boldly our ab- 
horrence of tyranny, whenever and wherever exercised. That an unfet- 
tered and honourable press has used its utmost endeavours to foster and 
maintain this feeling, we have all cause gratefully to acknowledge ; 
but indications of its apparent weakening in the public mind have, 
unfortunately, not been wanting. A new Holy Alliance has been 
formed ; continental Europe again groans under military despotism. 
Let us beware, lest peradventure our apathy in asserting the sacred 
principles of freedom encourage that insatiable and insidious spirit— 
which, knowing and dreading its enemies, persecutes and exiles the 
Cousins, the Comtes, the Kinkels, the Says, and the Thomas—to 
invade our shores, now almost the only European asylum for the vic- 
tims of persecution. 

I am, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 
H. F. HANCE. 

To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 


The President expressed his concurrence in the views expressed 
by Dr. Hance, and wished to call the attention of botanists generally 
to the unhappy circumstances of the distinguished naturalist to whom 
Dr. Hance referred, and to solicit pecuniary aid in his behalf. He 
had already to announce the following subscriptions, offered for that 


purpose :— 


a 


William Spence, Esq. 

C. Zeyher, Esq. . 

H.C. Watson, Esq.  . 

J. S. Bowerbank, Esq, 

Robert Wigham 

Professor Henslow 

Berthold Seemann, Esq. . 

James Yates, Esq, 

Dr. H. F. Hance . 

Edward Newman ; À 
E. G. Varenne, Esq. A | 
Bedford Pim, Lieut. R.N. . 
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The Encephalartoses of Southern Africa. 


The President read the following memorandum on these plants :— 


The important labours of Miquel and Lehmann abroad, and those 
of Yates in this country, have rendered the study of Cycadeæ so 
interesting a subject, that the following notes, extracted from a 
letter of Charles Zeyher, dated Cape Town, April 28, 1852, can- 
not but be welcome : —“ Encephalartos Frederici-Guilielmi,” says 
the writer, “ grows on the Winterberg, the theatre of the Caffre 
war, and would at present be difficult to obtain. E. Altensteini 
is found in woods on the Boschman’s River, not far from the virgin 
forests of Olifuntshoek. E. tridentatus occurs also, but sparingly, in 
that neighbourhood. E. horridus is probably identical with E. lanu- 
ginosus ; but it requires yet some examination to decide this point 
finally. E. cycadifolius is a small and very distinct species; and 
there is reason to believe that E. pungens is likewise a good species, 
differing, as it does, both in its habit and locality from E. Caffer. 
E. longifolius is, with more reason, considered the same as E. Caf- 
fer. Age, and perhaps also the effect of soil and locality, make 
the leaflets of E. Caffer assume different forms which may have 
given rise among botanists to the creation of different species. A 
person possessing some tact has no difficulty in detecting among these 
and similar varieties the play of Nature, and discerning the true limit 
of species. It is not impossible, however, that E. longifolius does exist ; 
but 1 do not remember having ever met with it, and have now been 
in Southern Africa upwards of twenty-five years. E. pungens, at 
least the species which J consider as such, partakes of the habit, and 
grows in the same soil and locality as, E. horridus; but the leaves are 
longer and regular, the leaflets oblong-lanceolate, very entire, and 
acutely pointed, and the stem is much higher ; the cones are, in com- 
parison with those of E. Caffer, more cylindrical and longer, and 
approach more those of E. horridus. I am going to examine once 
more all the species, in their natural state, and shall be most willing 
to communicate the result.” 


Joakim Frederick Schouw. 
‘The President read the following notice of M. ones ampplied 
by a botanical friend :— 


Science has sustained another loss. Schouw, the great phyto-geo- 
grapher, is no more ; and his death is the more severely felt, as his 
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place is not easily re-filled. Denmark, his native country, espe- 
cially has reason to weep for him; for not only did his scientific 
achievments shed lustre upon her, but his political labours tended to 
secure to her those liberal institutions which now so eminently dis- 
tinguish her from the iron despotism to which France, Italy, and 
Germany are subjected. _ | 

J. F. Schouw was born in 1789, at Copenhagen, where his father 
was a wine-merchant. At an early age he exhibited a predilection for 
Natural History ; and his thirteenth year had hardly been completed 
when he attended a course of lectures of the celebrated Vahl. At the 
University, however, he made the law his principal study, and passed 
a most satisfactory examination. Systematic botany had little attrac- 
tion for him; and his travels, which did not extend beyond terri- 
tories well explored, offered but few materials for the description of 
new genera and species. Neither did vegetable anatomy and physio- 
logy find in him an admirer. His taste and energies were directed 
more to geographical, physical, and economic botany ; and it was in 
these branches that his genius displayed itself. The geography of 
plants, so happily conceived by the master-mind of a Humboldt, 
formed the starting-point for Schouw’s scientific labours ; and while 
yet occupying a subordinate position in the Home Office he wrote a 
treatise on the true native places of plants, which procured him the 
title of “ Doctor Philosophie.” Journeys through Germany, Italy, and 
France, undertaken during 1817, 1818; 1819, and 1820, and again in 


1829 and 1830, tended to fofter his inquiries, and also to familiarize 


him with the institutions of other countries. _ 

In 1821 Schouw became Professor in the University of Copenha- 
gen, and up to thatitime he had confined himself to scientific labours ; 
but when, in 1830, the French Revolution broke out, and that desire 
for free political institutions which had made itself so prominent 
during the last few years began to seize Europe, he ranged himself on 
the side of the popular party, and was the first who ventured to esta- 
blish in Denmark a periodical which advocated liberal principles, and 
which was conducted with so much moderation and propriety, that it 
soon worked its way into the most intelligent circles of society. It is 
not our desire to follow Schouw through his political career; suffice 
it to say that he was more fortunate than many of his French and 
German colleagues, who for a time played a similar part, and deeply 
suffered for their patriotic devotion on the commencement of the re- 
action. In Denmark the liberal party obtained the mastery ; Schouw 
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became successively President of the National Assemblies and the 
Legislative Councils; “ and,” says a Danish paper, “ the botanical 
Professor moved in the parliamentary forms with an ease, and con- 
ducted the discussions with an impartiality and tact, which won him 


_ the applause of all parties.” 


Schouw had reached his sixty-fourth year when, on the 29th of 
April, 1852, his earthly existence was terminated. If his native coun- 
try owes him much for helping to secure to her the freedom she now 
enjoys, Science is indebted to him for enriching her with so many 


_ additions, and opening new fields of inquiry and research. His works 


are numerous, but the most celebrated are ‘ Tableau du Climat et de 
la Végétation de I’Italie, ‘ Phyto-geographical Atlas,’ and ‘The Earth, 
Plants, and Man.’ Schouw’s fame is of no perishable nature. It has 
not been obtained by that species of scheming, puffing, and quackery 
by which many have managed to bring themselves into notice, and 
fancy they have succeeded in grasping the palm of immortality when 
they have only surrounded themselves with a mob of contemptible 
adulators, but by sound research, by deep philosophical arguments, 
and by a degree of erudition which could not fail to procure for him 
the place he now occupies. His body may moulder, the monuments 
erected to his memory fall down, but his name will stand for ever in 
the annals of science. 


Viola siricta in Cambridgeshire. 


The President read the following interesting note, from Mr. Pol- 
whele :— 


While looking for the Viola stagnina in the fens below Cambridge 
I thought I had found some fine specimens of it in White Fen; but 
on comparing them with a specimen of Viola stricta from Ireland, and — 
the description in the ‘ Phytologist’ for January, I was pleased to find 
it was that plant, as it had decidedly a short, blunt, green corolla-spur, © 
and oblong-lanceolate stipules. I only gathered a few specimens, 
thinking it was the V. stagnina; and since that I have not had an 
opportunity of going for more of it; so I cannot tell whether it is 


| abundant. 


Mr. Salmon’s Division of Surrey into Botanical Districts. 


The President read the following note, from a botanist who wished 
not to have his name published, but whose high standing he (the Pre- 
sident) would vouch for :— 
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Sir,— Being an inhabitant of Surrey, and possessing a slight smat- 
tering of geographical botany, I have attentively perused the article 
of Mr. J. D. Salmon, in which he proposes to divide this county into 
nine districts. Nothing is easier than drawing a certain number of 
imaginary lines across a piece of ground, nothing more difficult than 
to point out those characteristic features which distinguish one district 
from another. Now, as Mr. J. D. Salmon has made the readers of 
the ‘ Phytologist’ follow him through about eight pages, without giv- 
ing them any information on the latter point, I vote that he is called 
upon to show what are the characteristic botanical features of his dis- 
tricts, and how the districts are to be distinguished from each other 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
One who thinks that the Division of 
the County has been carried too far. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 


‘The following note, by Mr. William Bennett, on the same subject, 
was also read :— 


In reference to the communication, in the last number, ‘ On the 


Division of the County of Surrey into Botanical Districts, with a view 
to the Preparation of a Flora of Surrey, I cannot help thinking 
that, however useful county floras may be, as affording the materials 
and groundwork of a wider compendium, they can be of little other 
than local interest, and often disappoint the searcher after information 
by their extreme and arbitrary limitation. In our botanical rambles 
how rarely do we confine our footsteps to the boundaries of a county, 


especially if we wish to gain a start by the wonderful facilities of these 


railroad times; and of what scientific interest can it be whether a 
plant grows on this or the other side of some brook or streamlet, or 
of an imaginary line, which none but the parish authorities can trace 
out correctly ? The irregular extent and arbitrary mapping of our 
counties deprive them likewise of much geographical value in respect 
to their natural productions. Every inland county is also shorn of its 
fair share in the representation by having no sea-coast. It would 
‘strike me that the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex would form 
together an extremely natural group or division. JI have not Watson’s 
‘Cybele’ at hand, to see if this is not one of his “ provinces,” but 
almost think it isidentical. What a glorious Flora this district would 
make !—and how much more satisfactory to the student and lover of 
Nature, and of how much more scientific interest and value, to see 
spread before him a complete bill of fare of a natural division like 
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this, than if confined to the accidental limits of the county of Surrey 
alone. I think we have strength enough to work out such a Flora, 
with the industrious and zealous co-operation of the botanists residing 
in different parts of these associated counties; and I put it to Mr. 
Salmon, to whom the county is so much indebted for the discovery 
of many of its rarities, nevertheless, to sink, if not too late, the ido- 
syncrasy of this favourite county into something more cosmopolitan. | 


Adonis auiumnalis, &c. 


| The President read the following note, by Mr. James Hussey, - 
Salisbury :— 
_ Some very just remarks, from your buse correspondent, the 
late Dr. Bromfield, appeared some time back in the ‘ Phytologist’ 
(Phytol. iii. 317, 416), reprobating a habit contracted latterly by Bri- 
tish botanists, of considering certain plants to be doubtfully indige- 
nous upon insufficient grounds. Now a note upon Adonis autumnalis 
in the ‘ Phytologist’ for March (Phytol. iv. 470) affords a good instance 
of this peculiar proneness to doubt; for if we consider the reasons 
there given for supposing Adonis autumnalis to be “ probably not 
truly wild,” they are these :—First, that it grows in cultivated fields ; 
and secondly, that it cannot be depended on two seasons following. 
Upon referring to writers upon plants, whether ancient or modern, it 
will be seen that Adonis autumnalis is always described as grow" 
in coru-fields and cultivated land in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain. That it should be found, then, only in corn-fields 
in England, is no more than was reasonably to have been expected. 
Cultivated land is its natural station, in common with many other 
plants; and its occurrence there can consequently be no reason 
against its being indigenous. But then “it cannot be depended on 
two seasons following.” Now with regard to this, there are unknown 
causes operating, which tend to keep some plants scarcer than others; 
but in the present instance it is, besides, obvious that plants growing 
in cultivated land are more liable to disturbance from the rotation of 
the crops than those in other positions, and so do not appear in the 
same profusion every year in the same place ; but this fact is scarcely 
available to prove that a particular plant is not a native, because it 
applies with equal force to Ranunculus arvensis, Centaurea Cyanus, 
Papaver hybridum, Bupleurum rotundifolium, and others which are at 
present free from the brand of an asterisk. Moreover, if the obser- 
vations of the late Dr. Bromfield upon Œnanthe pimpinelloides and 
Silaus pratensis (Phytol. iii. 405—408), and of Mr. Lees in a paper 
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devoted to the subject of “ the disappearance of plants from localities 
once assigned to them” (Phytol. iii. 510), be correct, there are many 
other plants undoubtedly native which are far from constant to their 
position. In the case of Adonis autumnalis, however, my own expe- 
rience would lead me to affirm that, though varying in abundance in 
accordance with the variation of the crop, it is always to be found in 
its old localities; and this observation Mr. Flower also verifies in the 
note referred to, as, though rare, he still found a few specimens in the 
corn-fields of Kent, where it had been, a few years before, abundant. 
The second reason, then, is no more satisfactory than the first; for, 
supposing Adonis autumnalis to be “ probably not truly wild,” a plant 
which is known to have been found in corn-fields in England more 
than two hundred years ago (see Parkinson, as quoted by the Rev. 
W. T. Bree); which is widely distributed over the counties with a 
chalky or limestone soil from Gloucestershire to Norfolk and Kent; 
which grows, too, in the most upland and solitary spots, such as 
Stonehenge and Great Ridge, in this county ; which has been received 
without a note of doubt by Ray,* Hudson, Sir J. E. Smith, and, I be- 
lieve, all botanists until very lately ; and which has no peculiarity in 
its geographical range upon the Continent to make its occurrence in 
England unlikely; it may well be matter for surprise that an aste- 
risk should ever have been affixed to it in an English Flora, when the 
balance of probability inclines so very decidedly in favour of retain- 
ing this ornament of our corn-fields upon the Let æ our + native 


Athyrium ovatum. 


The President read a short paper intituled :— 


“‘Note on Athyrium ovatum, Roth, more especially in reference to a 


Paper by Mr. Hort, published in the ‘ Phytologist’ for matt. 909 
Phytol. iv. 440); by Edward Newman.” | 

On reading the paper to which I have referred above, and which 
was first published in the ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ I did not perceive that 
it contained any observations that required a reply at my hands; I 
regarded it only as an agreeable contribution to a favourite science ; 
and as such I applied for and received permission to transfer it from 
the pages of a moribund periodical to those of a journal still in the 
prime of its ‘green and vigorous age. Tam aware that my 1 nature sis 


* Unless the “in sponte rarius” of be 
to imply a — 
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extremely sluggish and obtuse in comprehending anything that par- 


takes of the character of criticism on myself; but this, I am now 
informed, was Mr. Hort’s intention ; indeed, I learn that he is consi- 
dered as having made rather a geod hit on the subject of Athyrium 
ovatum, whon he explains that Fries used to make a point of having 
seen at least a hundred living individuals of a plant before he admitted 
it into his Catalogue, but that no one would fix the numerical stan- 
dard so low as two, the number to which, as far as his observation 
extends, Athyrium ovatum is restricted in its British locality.. Hence 
it would appear that I have introduced a pers on the faith of these 
two examples. 

- I would first reply that my nuls did not inform me of the 
fact of this restriction; from their communications I was induced to 
consider it “rare” (Phytol. App. xii); but I never entertained the 


idea of its numerical restriction to two or two hundred individuals ; 


indeed, a botanist now at my elbow, and one whose judgment in the 
matter of ferns is paramount, says, “I saw it frequently, though not 
abundantly, throughout the lake district.” The communicant has the 
plant growing luxuriantly. I may also mention that Hoffmann and Roth, 
from whose works the species is adopted, make no allusion whatever to 
its rarity. I am induced, by my friend already alluded to, to mention this 
subject, because I have no ambition to be ranked among species-makers ; 


and, moreover, the regulation laid down by Fries for his own govern- 


ment is altogether so congenial to my views, that I cannot but regard 
with some feeling of complacency the fact that twelve years ago 1 
published an idea identical with that which is now cited. 

As a botanical observation I would add, that the flat upper surface 
of the pinnules of ferns has always a tendency to parallelism with the 
horizon. If the rachis also possess this parallelism the plane of the 
pinne and of the rachis is identical; but when, as in bog-ferns, the 
rachis is erect or nearly so, then the pinnæ, still striving after the 
horizontal position, form nearly right angles with the rachis. The 
peculiarities recorded by Mr. Hort are results of these general laws. 
When the reverse takes pare that position mr be Segre at as ex- 


BOoTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


>) Bneatedag, May 13, 1852. —Dr. Seller, President, in the chair. 
: A note was read from the Rev. W. A. Leighton, transmitting speci- 
mens for the Society’s herbarium of a new fungus, detected by the 
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Rev. A. Bloxam, on fallen firs at Gopsall, Leicestershire, and named 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, Patellaria constipata. 

Dr. Balfour read a letter from Dr. Dickie, mentioning that des had 
added two mosses to the Flora of Ireland, not recorded in Mackay’s 
* Flora Hibernica,’ viz., Polytrichum hercynicum and Hypnum rufes- 
cens, “ northern formé, and associated van the Spanish wears 80 
called by Professor E. Forbes.” 

' Dr. Balfour also read a letter from Professor M‘Cosh, in which he 
remarks :—“ You may be interested to learn that I was with Dr. 
Dickie and his students to-day on their botanical excursion. We 
had two goniometers with us. We cut off a number of healthy 
branches from various trees on our route, and made a number of mea- 
surements, the students being the agents. The results correspond 
wonderfully with those arrived at by me. Taking a fair, healthy 
branch, with branchlets, we measured so many as eight or ten of 
these branchlets, I mean the angles made by them; and then, work- 
ing the sum by 8 or 10, what I have given below is the normal 
angle, as thus determined :—Rosa canina, 50.5; alder, first trial 47.5; 
ditto, second trial, 51; privet, 51.52; horse chestnut, 51; ash, 58.5 ; 
beech, 44; briar, 48; elm, 45; sycamore, 45; Stellaria media, vein 
and branch, 20. Such observations as these are to oe repeated every 
Saturday during the season.” 

- Dr. Balfour exhibited the following donations, made to the Muséum 
of Economic Botany since the last meeting of the Society :—From 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch :—Section of a cedar of Lebanon, 
eighty-two years old and seven feet in circumference. From Mrs. C. 
Macintosh, Stockbridge :—Two baskets, “ Yellon and Binnok,” made 
by the natives of Melbourne, South Australia. From Isaac Bayley, 
Esq. :—Box from the West Indies, made of beef-wood (a species of 
Casuarina) ; also specimens of straw and straw-plait from Shetland ; 
and various specimens of ropes. From — Hay, Esq., Leith Ropery : 
~-Specimens of hemp in various stages of manufacture. From Miss 
M'Nab, Zante : — Specimens of the Corinthian grape and bottle- 
gourds.. From John C. Wilson, Esq., manufacturer, Kirkcaldy : — 
Specimens of flax in various stages of manufacture. From Mr. 
Charles Howie, nurseryman, St. Andrews :—Specimens of carbonife- 
rous fossils, consisting chiefly of Stigmaria and ferns. Some of the 
specimens of Stigmaria were very large, and presented the true cha- 
racters of the genus in some cases, while in others they seemed to 
pass into the form of Sigillaria. From Miss Dewar, Dundas Street : 
—Specimen of what appeared to be a portion of a palm-spathe. It 
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had been received from Naples, as the cover of an orange-box. From 


Dr. Hay, 74, Queen Street :—Specimens of “Tappa,” or Sandwich- 
Island cloth, said to be made from the leaves of Pandanus. It is 
“ made by hammering the leaves so as to run the fibrous matter toge+ 
ther. The specimens were made in the district of Kan, in.Owhyhee. 
The dye of the coloured specimen is also native.” Also a piece of 
silicified wood from California. From John Watson, Esq., Calcutta: 
«Handkerchief made from pine-apple fibre. From Mr. Maclean, 
Braidwood :—Specimen of paper made from flax, grown upon his 
farm at Braidwood, in the season of 1851. “The one sample’ is 
mixed with a little refuse from the flax-mills, Dundee; the other is 
entirely from the flax-straw. The one specimen is pressed, the other 
is not.” From Michael Connal, Esq., Glasgow :—Specimens of the 
following plants, from the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, preserved in py- 
roligneous acid :— Fruit of Borassus flabelliformis, papaw (Carica 
Papaya), netted custard apple (Anona reticulata), three species of 
Dolichos—D. gladiatus, tuberosus, and Lablab,—and Spondias man- 
gifera. From George Graham, Esq., through Humphrey Graham, Esq.: 
—Specimen of Kauri resin, accompanied with the following observa- 
tions :-—* From the Dammara australis, or the Pinus Kauri of New Zea- 
land, according to Mr. Yate, who describes the tree as running from 
eighty-five to ninety feet high, without a branch, and sometimes twelve 
feet in diameter, yielding a log of heart-timber eleven feet in diameter. 
In 1838 it appears that some cargoes of this timber were received at 
Plymouth dock-yard, and that the wood was found of admirable 
quality for masts and spars of ships. Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, sent 
a paper on the Kauri resin to the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ in 1838, 
in which he pointed out its valuable qualities for varnish-making. It 


appears that Captain Cook first noticed the tree in New Zealand.” 


The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘Notice of Chinese Vegetable Products ;’ by Robert Fortune, 
Esq. Mr. Fortune, in transmitting specimens for the Museum of 
Economic Botany, sent the following remarks in regard to them :— _ 
- “ Ist. Eight samples of curious kinds of tea, some made up in 
bundles, or balls, others in cakes of different sorts. With reference to 
the two large cakes, I have the following memorandum from the Rev. 
Dr. Bridgeman, of Shanghae, from whom I received them :—‘ They 
are from the province of Yunnan. It is called “ dragon conglomerate 
tea;” and it is considered valuable for its medicinal qualities, being 


used for fever and ague, and other similar diseases. A piece as large 


* 
* 
. 


as the end of a. man’s thumb, with a small bit of ginger, is to bé 
boiled in water, and then taken.as the Chinese take the ordinary. tea’ 
.: “nd. Seeds of the Chinese tallow-tree (Stillingia sebifera).. 16 
will be observed that these seeds are coated with a tallow-looking 
substance. This is, in fact, the vegetable tallow, an article which is 


extensively used over the whole of China, and particularly in the 


central and more northern. part of the empire. The seeds, after the 
tallow. is removed, .also. furnish oil, which is much used; and the 
refuse, or.oil-cake, is employed in manuring the land. -—_. 

_. “8rd, Green-tea dyes. These are gypsum, turmeric, and Pmussian 
blue (two kinds). They are taken from a tea manufactured in the 
green-tea country, where.they were being used in preparing tea for 


our depraved tastes.. In my new book I have given a mobs of 


this manufacture. | 

© 4th and 5th. Two kinds of arrow-root made from the atataite 
of Nelumbium speciosum. This substance is held in high esteem by 
the Chinese, and is — men in the central sui of the 
| 

: 6th. A ‘acble apecknen of the fingered sites, from China. 
-+ ©.7th. A bottle of fruit of Gardenia radicans. It furnishes a yellow 
dye, used in colouring wood. The dye is boiled with a small portion 
of glue, rubbed on the wood, which is thus oiled over. The ‘wood is 
much used for ornamental work, and for boats. 
“8th. Liquid indigo made from Isatis Indigotica, largely ane in 
the northern province of China. It is the Tein-Ching of the Chinese, 
and is used exclusively in dying cotton-cloth. It is much in use in 
China. It is produced in a district near Shanghae, and is hence called 
Shanghae Indigo. . 

“Oth. Specimens of the fibre of the hemp pales (Chamerops sp). 
This is a most beautiful palm-tree. It grows in the northern province 
(Chekiang and Kiangnan), where the winters are excessively cold, and 


where other tropical forms of vegetation are unknown. It produces 


large. quantities of the brown fibre om its stem, which is probably 
intended by Nature to protect it from’cold. These trees are very va- 


_ luable to the natives, who remove a quantity of fibre from them every 


year. Its fibre, as in the sample sent, is converted into ropes, cables 
for:junks, and brushes ; hats and. cloaks are also made of it, and worn 
im wet weather by the agricultural labourers and others. It makes 
excellent bottoms for beds and couches, and is used in many: other 
ways.  I-believé it is much more hardy than any of its tribe; indeed, 


it has been living in the open air at Kew for some years. Sir Wil- 


vices of the walls. Friars Crag is a little rocky promontory, which 


liam Hooker, to whom I sent plants in 1848, says, in the ‘ Botanical 


Magazine’ for March, 1850, that it ‘ has braved unharmed, and un- 
protected by any sort of covering, the severe winters now: passed 
(1849—50.’) We may therefore hope to see: this fine palm growing:on 
our hill-sides as it does in Northern China, particularly in the milder 
of England, Ireland, and about Edinburgh”, .:.:: 

‘On Plants found in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Cumbèsiéhd, 
in pee 1852 ; by Mr. James B. Davies. Mr. Davies remarked :— 
“The past spring has been a remarkably dry one; but on the: 28th, 
29th, and 30th of April there was a plentiful supply of rain in: York- 
shire.. The long period of drought had a remarkable effect in retard- 
ing vegetation, not so much, certainly; in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes, where the air is moist, as in the mining districts of Westmore- 
land, where the ground is more heathy. For ten weeks prior to the 
28th of April not half an inch of rain had fallen. I left Ripon on the 
1st of April, for Harrowgate, and on the common found Luzula pilosa 
in good condition, with roses, Pelargoniums, and Cinerarias, in the 
gardens. I spent five days at Poole, where I found the apple, pear, 
and cherry in flower, with daffodils, gooseberries, currants, Anemones, 
Saxifrages, and the red variety of Pulmonaria officinalis, in the gar- 
dens. On a hill at Ilkley I saw an abundance of Lycopodium elava: 
tum and Bryum ligulatum in fine fruit On Good Friday I found; in 
the grounds around the Abbey of Bolton, and between that and Bar- 
den Tower, the wild strawberry, marsh marigold, Cochlearia, Oxalis 
acetosella, Chrysosplenium alternifolium, Jungermannia epiphylla, 
and Marchantia conica; and Lathræa squamaria at Pooley Bridge. 
At Kettlewell, Saxifraga tridactylites was abundant on the scars. On 
the 14th cf April, Sesleria cærulea was noticed at Kirby Stephen, im 
Westmoreland, with Prunus spinosa abundantly in flower. The leaves 
appeared :on the 27th. At Temple Laverby on the 16th and 17th a 
few new: plants were noticed—Ranunculus auricomus, Alchemilla vul- 
garis, Myosotis sylvatica; Luzula sylvatica, Plantago lanceolata, twd 
flowers of Lychnis dioica, Poa annua, Linaria Cymbalania. On a hill 
near Pooley Bridge I found Primula farinosa, not in flower; and in a 
dried drain Ranunculus hederaceus, with flowers not half the diameter 


of the ordinary form, probably the result of drought: On the way 


from. Pooley to Keswick, I found, on the 21st of Apmil,Letus cornicu- 
latus, Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, Stellaria Holestea, and Orobus 
tuberosus, all in flower; large patches of Allosorus crispus in the cre- 


juts out into the north-east side of the lake. Here the broom-and 
blaeberry were in fine flower, as well as woodroof, Anthoxanthum, 
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_ bird-cherry, and Cerastium triviale. Epimedium alpinum is not now 
found here. On the grounds facing the river Greta, I found Luzula 
campestris, crow-garlic, ash, earth-nut, germander speedwell, Galium 
cruciatum, Ajuga reptans, Vicia sepium, and Alopecurus. pratensis, 
Mr. Davies likewise gave a complete list of the plants observed by him, 
with their dates of flowering. 

. Professor Balfour exhibited a young sit of Victoria Regia from 
one of the hot-houses in the Botanic Garden, showing the remarkable 
difference in the form of the leaves produced in its early stage of 
gtowth from those afterwards formed. The plant showed the first- 


formed linear leaf, followed by the sagittate form, after which ue 


of a more or less rounded-cordate form are produced. 

- À number of interesting exotic plants, in flower, were exhibited 
from the hot-houses in the Botanic Garden ; also many alpine plants, 
including rare British species, such as Carex Vahlii, atrata, &c. ; 
and plants of Viola stagnina and Ranunculus tripartitus, which had 
been presented to the garden by Mr. Babington. 

. The following gentlemen were elected Ordinary Fellows :—Rev. 
Thomas Brown, Randolph Cliff; Christopher Kerr, jun., Esq., 22, 
Walker Street ; Peter Davidson, Esq., 39, Albany Street ; 3 Peter 
Esq., 53, George Square. 

After the meeting the members enjoyed a walk through the sache 
house and hot-houses of the Botanic Garden, along with  Evetonset 
Balfour. 


d 


June 10, 1852 Seller, President, in the chair. 

. The following donations were announced to the Society’s library. 
ana herbarium :—‘ Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field- 
pere from the Club; British plants from W. Somerville Miller, Esq: 

: Dr. Balfour exhibited, under the microscope, a section of fossil 
dicotyledonous wood, from California (presented by Dr. Hay), ann 
biting a peculiar arrangement of the woody zones. 
= Dr. Balfour mentioned the following donations, which had head 


made to the Museum of Economic Botany at the Botanic: Garden 


since the last. meeting of the Society, and exhibited some of the more 
interesting specimens :—From Mr. Hepburn, Millfield :—A monstrous 
cucumber, in which a flower was produced from the side of the fruit. 
From George Patton, Esq., of Cairnies : —Sections of stems and roots 
ef Scotch fir, larch, common spruce, and white spruce, showing pecu- 
liar arrangements of the woody circles. In some cases the rings, from 


pressure, were developed chiefly on one side of the central point; in 
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others there were several centres shown, with concentric circles round 
each. From Mr. Brand :—Specimen of an adulteration of green tea, 


said to be composed chiefly of the excrement of the silk-worm. 


Mr. M‘Nab called the attention of the Society to “a magnificent 
specimen of the Lilium giganteum of Wallich, or L. cordifolium of 
Don’s ‘ Flora Nepalensis,’ now flowering, for the first time in Britain, 
in the Comely-bank Nurseries, from seed originally sent home by 
Major Madden, collected in the damp shady woods of Kemaon. The 
plant at Comely Bank is now nine feet six inches high, and in flower: 
Major Madden has just informed me that this gigantic lily grows at 
between 7000 to 9000 feet of elevation, in deep, black, vegetable soil, 
and averaging from five to eight feet in height, the bulbs being always 
found on the surface of the soil.” 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On a supposed new Species of Eleocharis;’ by Charles C. Babing: 
ton,M.A. The plant described by Mr. Babington bad been picked in the 
autumn of 1844, by Professor Balfour, at Taynlone, in Cantyre, along 
with Scirpus pauciflorus. Among specimens of the latter plant trans- 
mitted by Dr. Balfour, Mr. H. C. Watson had detected the new spe- 
cies to be noticed. The species has been denominated Eleocharis 
Watsoni by Mr. Babington, and is thus described :—Spikes terminal, 
solitary, oblong; glumes acute (?), the lowest one somewhat blunt, 
and surrounding the base of the spike; style bifid; the achene con- 
vex on both sides, oblong, very obtuse, with its base slightly attenu- 
ated, the angles rounded and obscurely punctate-striated, the base of 
the style persistent, broadly depressed; 4-6 hypogynous setz shorter 
than the achene ; culms sheathed at the base, the sheath abruptly 
truncate. Mr. Babington, after giving fuller details respecting the 
plant, made some remarks on the difference between it and the allied 
plants, viz., Eleocharis uniglumis, E. multicaulis, and E. palustris ; 
and he expresses an earnest hope that some botanist will visit the 
locality in Cantyre, and determine more completely the character of 
the species, which at present rests on the examination of three or four 
Specimens only. The paper was illustrated by a specimen of the 
dre from Professor Balfour’s herbarium. 

2. * Analysis of the Fluid (known as gram-oil) from the Leaves of 
Gren (Cicer urietinum) ; by Thomas Anderson, Esq. This paper 
consisted of an analysis made by Mr. Russell Aldridge. “ On evapo- 
ration ‘it yielded a black residue, which would not dissolve in cold 
water, but did so readily when heated; and on cooling it became tur- 
bid, showing the presence of oxidizable extractive. To a small por- 
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tion of the fluid was added chloride of calcium, and obtained a preci- 
pitate of oxalate of lime, showing the presence of oxalic acid; it was 
then filtered ; and to a portion of the filtrate potash was added. No 
precipitate was obtained, and therefore no tartaric acid. To the 
remainder of the filtrate was added ammonia, which gave no precipi- 
tate when cold ; but upon boiling it a slight one was obtained, show- 
a trace of citric acid. The remainder of the original solution was 
evaporated down, and the residue taken up with alcohol. A small 
quantity of gummy matter separated. On evaporating the alcoholic 
fluid down it left some sugar. The residue was then placed in a pla- 
tinum capsule, and subjected to red heat. The ashes (which were of — 
a brown colour) were then taken up with water, and a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid added, which gave to the fluid a yellow colour, 
showing the presence of oxide of iron. It was then filtered, and car- 
bonate of ammonia added, which gave a distinct trace of lime ; filtered 
again, and to the filtrate was added phosphate of soda, which gave a 
trace of magnesia. Potash and soda were present in minute quanti- 
ties. The results are :—Oxalic and citric acid (copious traces), oxi- 
dizable extractive, gum, sugar, lime, magnesia, iron, potash and soda.” 
3. ‘ Notice relative to the Transmission of Foreign Seeds in Soil ;’ 
by Mr. M‘Nab. The author of this paper stated that he had long 
been in the belief that the transmission of fruits and seeds in a fit state 
for germination would be better accomplished by being packed in soil 
than by any other known method. This experiment was fully tested 
by himself in 1834, when he brought “over the seeds of many of the 
rarer American oaks and other trees in boxes filled with soil; while 
portions of the same kinds of seeds, packed both in brown paper and 
cloth bags, were in many instances totally useless. The method he 
adopted for the American tree-seeds was as follows :—He purchased 
several strong deal boxes, about fourteen inches in diameter, and made 
of & inch wood. He afterwards procured a quantity of soil, taken from 
a depth of eight or ten inches under the surface, so as to possess only 
a natural dampness. A layer of the soil, two inches deep, was placed 
on the bottom of the boxes, above which a layer of seeds was distr» 
buted ; another layer of soil, and then seed, and so on till the boxes - 
were full. The whole was pressed very firmly down, when the lids 
were nailed on, allowing no possible room to shake about. When 
they reached Edinburgh, in December, 1834, the seeds and soil were 
sown over the surface of shallow pans and boxes. During the following 
spring they grew freely ; while of those brought home in the paper 
and cloth bags comparatively few of the varieties grew, the acorns 
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being, without an exception, perforated with insects. The kinds which 
grew were from four to five weeks later of vegetating than those brought 
home in soil. Acorns brought home in a box of Sphagnum moss, after 
the superfluous moisture had been wrung from it, were equally suc- 
cessful with those in soil. Owing to the success of the above expe- 
riment, Mr. M‘Nab, some years ago, recommended to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, through the late Dr. Neill, to encourage, by 
means of premiums or otherwise, the transmission of seeds in soil. 
This was accordingly done ; but nothing has resulted from it, notwith- 
standing that the notice still exists in their premium-list. During the 
summer of 1851 Mr. M‘Nab induced his brother, Dr. M‘Nab, of King- 
ston, Jamaica, to send a box of West-Indian fruits and seeds, to be 
put up as described, and which he despatched during the month of 
August, containing seeds of the following :—Granadilla, gourds, for- 
bidden fruit, shaddocks, sweet sop, sour sop, Cherimoyer, Sapota, 
guava, Lignum-vitæ, papaw, alligator pear, mango, ochra, fustic, &c. 
The box reached Edinburgh last October. Shortly afterwards the 
seeds and soil were sown over the surface of boxes prepared with 
drainage and soil for the purpose. During the month of January the 


surface of the boxes became covered with innumerable specimens of — 


cucurbitaceous and other herbaceous plants. When about three 
inches high they were removed ; and again the surface became co- 
vered with ochra, papaw-trees, &c.; and now the different species of 
Anona, Citrus, Lignum-vitæ, besides several of the stronger hard- 
wooded sorts, are making their appearance. It would be very desir- 
able, in all cases where seeds are transmitted in soil, to have small 
portions of each named and sent in paper. Many of the seeds could 
thus be picked from the soil and identified before sowing. This, how- 
ever, is only applicable to the larger fruits and seeds ; while with the 
smaller ones dried specimens would be the only way to identify them. 
Two of the boxes were exhibited to the meeting ; and the luxuriant 
growth of seedling plants which they contained bore unmistakeable 
evidence of the success of the mode recommended by Mr. M‘Nab. 
T4. *Ona Variety of the Orchis mascula (O. speciosa, Host) found 
in the county of Wicklow;’ by Mr. D. Moore, of Glasnevin. This 
communication consisted of the following letters, from Mr. Moore, 
relative to the Orchis speciosa, Host, which Mr. M‘Nab read to the 
meeting:— | 

- “ May 27, 1852.—I have just been looking over a proof figure of 
Orchis speciosa, Host, for English Bot. Sup. It was discovered by 
me and another person, last year, in the Co. Wicklow, where I went 
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again a few days ago, and found two more plants. Koch makes it a 
variety of O. mascula, which it probably ought not to be kept separate 
from, the difference being more in appearance than in well-defined 
characters. It is, however, a NPA plant, growing nearly 
eighteen inches high. 

“ May 28, 1852.— 1 herewith send you one of the smallest speci- 
mens of the Orchis speciosa, Host, which I will thank you to show to 
Dr. Balfour. Some of the flowers in the rachis are imperfect, wanting 
the labellum. The specimen figured had also imperfect flowers, which 
would appear to be characteristic of the species. I confess I cannot 


find good characters to distinguish mi) from O. mascula, though it dif- 


fers so widely in general appearance.” eH 
In regard to the Orchis, Dr. Balfour read the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Babington :—“I see that Mr. Moore has sent you a 
paper upon the supposed Orchis speciosa of the county of Wicklow, 
and that it is to be brought before the Botanical Society, on Thurs- 
day next. He has been so good as to send me a specimen of the 
plant; and I have informed him very recently that I could not con- 
cur in the opinion that it is the O. speciosa of Host. I believe it to 
be nothing more than a very luxuriant state of the O. mascula. A 
few days since I found two specimens, exactly corresponding with the 
Wicklow plant, in the wooded part of the Devil’s Ditch, in this county 
of Cambridge. They possess the remarkable size of Mr. Moore’s 
plant, and the rather acuter segments of the perianth, such as he finds 
on his specimens. The true O. speciosa (which is itself only a variety 
of the O. mascula) has very much more attenuated segments of peri- 
anth. It is figured by Reichenbach in his recent elaborate volume 
upon the Orchidacez (forming Icon. Fl. Germ., vols. 13 and 14); and 
1 have lately received a plant which is much more like it than is the 
Irish plant, from Mr. Keys, of Plymouth. Our English O. mascula is 
noted by continental botanists as an obtuse-petalled form of the spe- 
cies. pen Moore’s am is far nearer to the continental type of the 
4 
‘On Plants observed in Westmoreland ant Cumberland, in May, 
Bh by Mr. James B. Davies. Mr. Davies recorded the flowering 
of the following plants during the month :—Arabis hirsuta, Anthriscus 
sylvestris, Nuphar lutea, Trifolium pratense, Chelidonium majus, Pri- 
mula veris, Bromus mollis, Caltha palustris, var. radicans, Trollius 
Europæus, Geum rivale (with yellow flowers), Melica uniflora, Poten- 
tilla Tormentilla, Ranunculus hederaceus, Carex dioica, Juniperus 
communis, Valeriana dioica, Caltha palustris, var. mznor, Arum 
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maculatum, Primula farinosa, Cerastium triviale, var. holosteoides (?), 
and many other plants. Mr. Davies observed a few ferns, such as 
Hymenophyllum Wilsoni and Allosorus crispus ; also ee 
alpinum, &c. 

Mr. Stark . exhibited a new adaptation of the ésie microscope, 
suited for field-examination of the minute parts of plants, especially 
for Algæ and other cryptogams. Besides the lens, supported on a 
stalk, for holding in the hand, and giving a power of 60 or 70, there 
is attached a circular glass field for laying the object on, which, if in 
a moist state, may be covered by another circular disk of thin glass; 
by a screw and spring attached the focus can be conveniently regu- 


lated. The whole is very portable, going mto a neat case, about four 


inches by one in measure. 

_ Mr. Evans exhibited, from the Experimental Garden, a few inte- 
resting alpine plants, and a small species of Plantago, raised from 
Californian seeds. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited, from the Botanic Garden, two tree-ferns, 
introduced from the West Indies, by Mr. John Kent. They appear 
to be undescribed, and are both very prickly. 

Mr. M‘Nab also exhibited, from the Botanic Garden, a number of 
rare and interesting plants, including a complete set of Robertsonian 
Saxifrages, Marsilea quadrifolia in fructification, Carex Grahami, 
Hieracium alpinum, with a very woolly capitulum and broadly obo- 
vate leaves, Aceras anthropophora, &c. 


John Anderson, Esq., of 41, St. Andrew noe was elected a 
Fellow. 


BoTANICcCAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


| Friday, June 4, 1852. —Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 
_ Various donations to the library were announced. __ 

Mr. P. F. Keir communicated a paper, being ‘ Notes of a Botanical 
Ramble on the South-east Monte | in » Apel 1852, which led to some 
discussion.—G. E. D. 
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MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


March 17, 1852.—Geo. Jackson, Esq., President, in the chair. 

L. S. Beale, Esq., Dr. Hamilton, and C. C. Smith, Esq., were bal- 
loted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

A paper by Geo. Shadbolt, Esq., entitled ‘ Hints on the subject of 
Collecting Objects for Microscopical Investigation, was read. In 
this paper the author gave a brief account of the mode of collecting 
Diatomeæ, Desmidiæ, and other Algæ. He also mentioned several 
localities where such objects are to be met with, more particularly 
noticing the neighbourhood of Northfleet and Bromley, in Kent. He 
described the necessary apparatus, and also pointed out the various 
appearances assumed by the objects sought for. He also gave many 
useful directions as to the mode of securing them when found. 

Mr. De la Rue described an instrument, constructed by Mr. Peters, 
for producing minute writing on glass. Specimens of the writing were 
afterwards exhibited to the meeting. | 


April 28, 1852.—Geo. Jackson, Esq., President, in the chair. 

R. Shuter Boswell, Esq., the Rev. W. Read, Robt. Ceeley, Esq., 
Dr. Kingsley, and Jas. Hilton, Esq., were balloted for and duly 
elected members of the Society. : | 

A paper by J. B. Simonds, Esq., ‘On the Occurrence of a Mem- 
branous Cell, or Cyst, upon the Olfactory Nerve of a Horse, con- 
taining a large Crystal of Oxalate of Lime,’ was read. In March last 
a pupil of the Royal Veterinary College found, on dissecting the brain 
of a horse, a small, transparent cyst, possessing a very bright or glis- 
tening aspect, attached to a portion of the olfactory uerve. It was 
supposed to be an hydatid; but upon examining it under the micro- 
scope, with a two-inch object-glass, a large octahedral crystal of oxa- 
late of lime, with beautifully-defined facets, was seen floating freely in 
a limpid fluid which distended the walls of the cell. The exact size 
of the crystal was not stated; but it can be very readily seen by un- 
assisted vision. The author concluded with some observations on the 
frequent occurrence of carbonate of lime in herbivorous animals, and 
the rarity of the production of oxalates. | 


May 26, 1852.—Geo. Jackson, Esq., President, in the chair. 
F. C. T. Roper, Esq., E. W. Cooke, Esq., and Henry Coles, Esq., 
were balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 
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A paper by George Busk, Esq., entitled ‘Some Observations on 
the Structure and Development of Volvox globator, and some allied 
Unicellular Plants, was read. Mr. Busk stated that his observations 
had been chiefly made on Volvox globator, V. aureus, V. stellatus, 
and Spherosira Volvox of Ehrenberg. These he believed to be all 
different forms of the same organism. He called attention to the 
structure of these objects, and more especially as regarded some 
points alluded to by Prof. Williamson in a paper recently published 
by that gentleman on that subject; and while in some respects he 
expressed a different opinion from Mr. Williamson, he fully agreed 
with him that they were truly of vegetable origin, and not animals. 
This he considered as proved, both by their structure and their che- 
mical composition. Thus, on testing their tissues with iodine and 


sulphuric acid he had discovered in them both cellulose and starch. 


The analogies of their development with that of Protococcus nivalis 
and of P. viridis were very strong, as also with the supposed animal- 
cules called Euglenia viridis. The author expressed his belief that 
the whole of the Monadinæ, the Cryptomonadine, and the Volvoci- 
nia of Ehrenberg belonged to the vegetable rather than to the animal 
kingdom. 

A second paper, by Mr. Mummery, of Dover, ‘ On the Develop- 
ment of the Young in Tubularia indivisa,’ was read. The author, 
taking advantage of his residence on the sea-shore, where these zoo- 
phytes abound, has for a considerable period attentively watched the 
development of the ova; and the results of his observations form the 
subject of the present paper. ‘The various changes in the ovum, from 
its first development to its arrival at perfection, were minutely de- 
scribed ; and when the creature is liberated its future basal end ap- 
pears first. It emerges slowly, withdrawing its tentacles in succession 
until it sets itself at liberty. In this state it is not fixed, but free, 
and may be seen crawling slowly upon the bottom of the vessel con- 


taining it, and elevating itself on the extremities of its eight tentacles. 


After a period of time varying from one to four days the animal, which 
in its free condition has never been remarkable for activity, having 
selected a suitable stone, or the surface of an old polypidom, reverses 


_ its position, and attaches itself, with the mouth upwards, by the op- 


posite extremity, and soon increases in size, and attains its usual form 


and characters, never removing from its place after na once rooted 
itself. —J, W. | 
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Dostin Natura History Soctrery. 


At the usual monthly meeting of this Society, held on Thursday, 
after several zoological papers had been read, 

Mr. Kinahan exhibited a plant of a fern, a variety of Polystichum 
aculeatum, found by him at Bohernabreena, couuty Dublin, in 1849, 
which in 1850 was handed over to the care of the College Botanical 
Garden, where it had thriyen, but had not exhibited seed-vessels as 
yet, though possessing a tendency to throw out bulbillæ. Mr. Kina- 
han remarked on the general redundancy of form in the ferns, and 
exhibited specimens, and referred to this as the only known example 
of the reverse, and gave the following statement :—“ The example of 
Polystichum aculeatum now submitted to your Society is curious, as 
being an exception to the law which seems generally to prevail among 
the ferns as regards varieties. These generally differ from the typical 
plant, by having something added to them, either an actual expansion 
or a subdivision of the typical parts. Of this we have a very good 
example in those varieties of Athyrium Filix-fæmina, to which the 
name of viviparæ has been given, in which we find tassels appended 
to the pinnæ. We also have a good example of it in the variety of 
Polystichum angulare obtained at Ballinteer, in this county, in which, 
as you see, the pinnæ, particularly near the upper extremity and the 
frond, are enlarged, so as to give a more expanded appearance to the 
entire frond. Now let us contrast these with the variety to which I 
first drew your attention, as the great difference must strike you at 
once. In this we find the broad pinne of the type replaced by nar- 
row, linear leaflets in some of the fronds, resembling spines or points; 
while in others they have totally disappeared, especially at the upper 
half of the frond, which in many presents a long filament, totally des- 
titute of any pinnæ. These appearances have continued constant 
under cultivation, as must be evident if we compare the plant now with 
these fronds taken from it in August, 1849, when I found it growing 
on slate rocks by the side of the stream which, running through Frairs- 
town-House demesne, falls into the Dodder just above Bohernabreena. 
This glen seems favourable to the growth of varieties, as I also ob- 
tained there these specimens of Aspidium Filix-mas. Varieties of 
fern are, indeed, commoner than many think, in particular places 
abounding almost to the exclusion of the ordinary type. Thus, at 
Kilmaganny, county Kilkenny, the variety of the common hart’s- 
tongue, to which the name of ramosum has been given, is far commoner 
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than the ordinary undivided form. This is curious, as many have 2 


denied its being anything but a garden variety. The variety of. Po: 
lystichum to which I first drew your attention has, I stated before, 
continued constant under cultivation. It has not, however, produced 
any trace of fructification, though this year some of the fronds show 
a tendency to produce germs in the axils of the pinnæ. In conclu: 
sion, I beg leave to draw your attention to these fine specimens of 
Asplenium marinum, some fronds of which are twenty-f + inches im 
length, bearing on them pinnæ of two inches dimension, which far 
exeeed any I have met recorded in either this country or England. 
They were obtained at Foxe’s Cove, Ballymacarte, county Waterford, 
in holes in the sea-cliffs, and when growing furnished one of the most 
beaatiful of vegetable beauty I ever saw.” | 


Three Days in Tilgate Forest: a Botanical Rambie. 


By Messrs. Jon Lioyp and McENNEs. 


STARTING from Croydon by the train, shortly after 7 o’clock on the 
morning of June 14, with the rain falling in torrents (a beautiful pros- 
pect for enjoyment amid the wilds of Tilgate), which continued till we 
had passed the tunnel at Merstham, we then found the sun tipping the 
hills with its splendour, and the Gatton Woods looked magnificent. 
On all sides vegetation looked luxuriant, and fast recovering front 
that torpidity with which it had long been struggling, from the pastan- — 
usual season. A few observations upon the geology of the line map 
be not unacceptable to those unacquainted with the district. == 

~ How well the geological formations are defined and chrsitetssà 
—_— Croydon and the Three Bridges Station of the Brighton Rail- 

road (the termination of our distance by rail), those only can: ap: 
preciate who may have traversed that portion of the line. Starting 
from Croydon, the tertiary formation is somewhat level ; and them the | 
first appearance of the great chalk range does not call for any parti 
cular remark. The plants noticed there are only of the commonest 
kind, as Daucus Carota &c. “Upon issuing from the tunnel cut 
through the chalk, the great escarpment appears very conspicnous. — 


Many parts are clothed with a vegetation peculiar to the dry 


subsoils. Wittiess the fine, undulating appearance of the woods at 


D Gatton, seen upon: the right hand of the line as-soon as you pass 
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the tunnel. Near here is dug the material known ax bearth-son4 
belonging to the upper green-sand formation. — Le 

> | mmediately below the chalk; stretching east and west, i in a sort of | 
valley, i is the gault formation, forming one of the richest wheat-growing 
lands in the country. A short ride onward, and we pass the lower 
green sand, krown by the cutting at Red Hill Junction. This being 
@ dry soil, the beech flourishes here also. Lotus corniculatas was 
making its appearance on the edges of the cutting. We are now on 


_& totally different formation,—the wealden clay,—presenting low, wet 
lands, marked, as a distinctive feature, by the almost exclusive ap- 


pearance of the oak in the hedge-rows and coppices. Mumerous pits 
of stone are seen, of a far harder texture than the red sandstone, and 
of some portions containing large quantities of small shells, known as 


_ the Sussex marble. Another vegetation appears in the distance: it 


is Tilgate Forest, situate upon the formation known as the Hastings 
sand, where large tracts of spruce and larch fir, encircled by an under- 
growth of birch and heath, occur. Leaving the i #p Bridges, 
we proceeded over Pound Hill, into the Balco and Cuckfield 
roads. The wind was still, and the trees and underwood still covered 
with abundance of drops of water from the recent rain. A copse half 
a imile distant from Pound Hill, on the right hand side of the road, 
looked inviting. On entering we were soon attracted to Luzula Fors- 
teri, L. pilosa, and L. campestris, 8. congesta, Hook., (but which Ba- 
bington, in the first edition of his Manual, calls L. multiflora), Carex 
glauca, C. sylvatica, C. vesicaria, C. remota, C. flava, C. vulpina, and C. 
stellulata. Good states of Galium palustre, 8. Witheringii, Habenaria 
bifolia (plentiful), Juncus bufonius and J. effusus were among the most 
conspicuous. Aira cæspitosa and some other grasses were advancing ; 
but vegetation, upon the whole, seemed more backward than usual at 
this period of tlie year. Nearer to Balcombe we noticed Ranunculus he- 


AMeracens, 8. grandiflorus, and R. circinatus. In water by the sides of 
. the roads, and at the edge of the forest, we observed several specimens 


of Aquilegia vulgaris. On proceeding up the first hill, on the road 
towards the ‘Norfolk Arms,’ we found Epipactis purpurata very 
fine and abundant, Orchis maculata very large, Listera ovata, and 
Gymnadenia albida abundant. To the right of the road, in pools 


‘of water, was growing abundance of a species, of Myosotis, apparently 
_ totally; different from any described species. It is about six or nine 


inches in height, producing remarkably large blossoms, and certainly 


am apnual ; and, what is peculiar, the majority of the plants produced 
white Few ferns presented themselves to entering 
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the Forest ; ilix-as, L Orooptti and 
boreale. 

On enterinig the oppodtio the ‘Norfolk Arms * we mite 
westward ; and the scenery then presenting itself was beautiful in the 
extreme. A real forest of ferns, as far as the eye could reach, com: 
posed of the beautiful, delicately-coloured, and fragrant Lastrea Oreo- 
pteris, the plants in many places exceeding three feet in height. It 
_ would have been impossible to have selected a more suitable time for 
our journey, as far as regarded ferns; and we wished that all who 
study this beautiful portion of the vegetable kingdom could view tifem 
under as favourable an aspect as ourselves, and in their native habi- 
tata ; such opportunities assist more than the most elaborate descrip- 
tions in dispelling the confusion of ideas now exhibited in some of 
our books as to the specific limits of our native ferns. Never was Li 
Oreopteris seen in such abundance and luxuriance as at this time, ac- 
companied and intermixed with Athyrium Filix-foemina in endless vari- 
ety. Allied to A. Filix-fœmina, occurred a species perhaps identical with . 
that described by Mr. Newman in his ‘Synoptical Table’ as Athyrium 
convexum, which he describes as having “ the rachis often beautifully 
coloured with purple or red.” This we believe to be a constant charac- . 
ter, and that in this species the rachis is always so coloured. : We had | 
decided it to be a species previous to our knowledge of Mr. Newman’s 
having named and described it as such. The period of vernation in 
A. convexum is invariably two or three weeks later than in A. 
Filix-foomina. We found Lastrea spinosa abundantly in most parts — 
of the Forest. When growing in the bogs it assumes an appearance 
dgood deal resembling that of its near ally, L. uliginosa, its pinnules 
often becoming decurrent. “It is desirable to caution the young bota- 
nist who may find it under such circumstances, from mistaking it for 
that much rarer plant. In the same localities, and often closely ap- 
proximate, we found Lastrea multiflora ; and to us it séems impossible 
ihat any one should Prete vs with L. spinosa. Nothing can be 
more dissimilar, even at a distance, than these two most distinct spe- 
cies; L. spinosa rarely attaining a height of two feet, while L. multi- 
flora generally averages between four and five, and sometimes greatly 
. exeeeds the latter. They grow together, in a light, loose soil; for 
whieh both evince a decided liking. Lomaria or Blechnum was'plen- 
tifül enough, but Filix-mas was rarely to be seen, excepting ms — 
there a large plant, standing, like a sentinel, on the outskirts. , 

“The favourite habitat of L. Oreopteris appears to be'near de ni 
of streams: or’ on somewhat moist ‘soil, always showing" ‘a decided 
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preference for that composed.of a rich loam. : We noticed 6 curioys 
circumstance in connexion with this species and A, Filix-fomina., 
Qn-the back. of a-stream running east and. weat these two species were 
located very. characteristically. . The:south side of the glen, having a: 
north aspect, quite open and. exposed, from. near the edge of the 
stream, extending; three or four yards upwards, was covered exclusively 
with A. Filix-feemina ; while the opposite side of the stream, having: 
a south aspect, was covered in a similar manner by L. Oreopteris.. 
Not a plant of any other kind was visible. The contrast ofthe yel- 
low green foliage of one and pale green of the other was very striking, 
In: the valleys Veronica palustris [2 Hd.] was very luxuriant, Wah- 
lenbergia hederacea plentiful, and Narthecium ossifragum just making 
its appearance. The previously-named Myosotis was here sone sel 
tiful, and, as before, almost invariably white.  . | 
_ -:; After spending several. hours in this district we ditqué our course 
towards Balcombe. About a mile thence, on the right of the road, 
we observed: Fragaria elatior plentifully in hedges; also Scolopen- 
drium vulgare and Lastrea Filix-mas. Proceeding towards Cucktield, 
we noticed Viburnum Opulus just expanding. Erodium cicutarium, 

. Reaching. Cuckfield at half. spent. 6, we the. ex- 
pecting to find some good ferns; but in this we were disappointed. 
The north side was quite bare, a few small plants of Asplenium Tri- 
chomanes being all the ferns met with, except a plant of L. Filix-mas 
and Polypodium vulgare: The tower was clothed to its very summit 
with Parietaria officinalis, Leontodon Taraxacum, Achillea Millefolium, 
&e.. A few plants of the Achillea were on the west side of the tower. 
On a, wall on the north side.of the town we observed Sedum acre; and 
Asplenium, Ruta-muraria was lining the under portion of the coping: 
stone,.a station it seems partial tc. In a lane leading south-east from the 
towr of Cuckfield, upon the wealden @ay, on the opposite side of the 
Forest. Ridge to that previously spoken of, we found most luxuriant 
gzowths of Polystichum angulare and P..aculeatum, accompanied by 
Scolopendrium vulgare, on the, hedge-banks, Of the form of aculea- 
tam, known, more generally as lobatum,.we found several plants. 
This seems, to be a young state of aculeatum. This was, indeed, the 
spot for a lesson on ferns and their culture. We had just counhaded 

oar ramble. at sunset, and retraced our steps to the inn, 
Ehe next morning, the 15th, we left Cuckfield, at 4 a.m., 
Forest, Nothing of any note was observed till we reached the interior 
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of the:Forest, Here Carduus palustris presented itself, and also Hy*: 
pericum Androsæmum plentifully.. In a somewhat shady portion of 
elevated ground; at a distance of about two miles from Balcombe, and’ 
near the line of the tunnel, we had the good fortune to find Polypo-' 
dium Phegopteris in the most beautiful condition. The fronds were: _ 
unusually large and luxuriant, averaging when measured, together — 
with the long, naked rachis, more than two feet in length. Its luxus’ 
riance and delicate colour combined to render it a beautiful and truly-: 
interesting object. This fern, though occurring plentifully in the 
northern and north-western counties, is excessively rare in the south- 
ern. and. eastern, only one Sussex habitat having been previously 
recorded, viz., near Forest Row, as recorded in Newmans ‘ Ferns,’ p: 
118. In the: Balcombe locality it occurs in large patches, and is a 
most interesting addition to the Flora of this delightful neighbourhood: 
In marshy ground near the same spot we observed Anagallis tenella 
in fine order, accompanied with abundance of Ranunculus Flammula, 

Heavy storms of rain now compelled us to turn for Balcombe; and,’ 
having taken refreshment at the Railway Inn, we proceeded to the: 
rocks known as the Forest Ridge. This is the central or anticlinal — 
axis of the wealden, formed of the upheaved rocks belonging to the 
Hastings-sand formation, which are conspicuous for the peculiar forms: 
caused by the continued action of water during’ their upheaval, In 
a copse about a mile south of Balcombe, upon the extreme top of 
some perpendicular rocks, were some fine trees of Pyrus Malus, cer- 
tainly wild. The roots were in many cases quite exposed, hanging in — 
_ festoons, and some of the roats projecting through the interstices of 
the stone, and forming young trees. In water near here we observed 
Potamogeton natans, P, plantagineus, P. heterophyllus, P. perfoliatus; 
and P: crispus. Equisetum fluviatile was also very fine. On the 
main ridge of rocks Hymenophyllum: Tunbridgense is in a sad condi- 
tion, from the dryness of the spring. It is nearly all dead at present, 
although the late beneficial rains may restore the roots. Lastrea 
recurva occurred in plenty, and very fine. Can it be a fact that this 
has been confounded with either L: multiflora or L. spinosa? No- | 
thing can be more conspicuous than the differential characters of the 
_ two species, even at the greatest distence. In the first place, L. mul- 
tiflora was. growing at the base of the rocks, side by side with L. 
recurva and L. spinosa, thus affording a fair opportunity for compari: 
son; L. multiflora exceeding five feet six inchesin height, while its de- 
licate and sweet congener, L. reeurva, did not exeeed eighteen inches. 
Its beautifully: incurred pinnules are so plainly observable, that all 
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racter in this species is the much greater length of the right hand 
lower pinnæ, generally with an extra division, and its distinct colour. 
Besides, it is, truly speaking, a rock-fern, a character which appears 
constant, as far as we have been able to judge, both here and at Ard- 
ingly... The smallest plants, only an mch and a half in height, ind hav- 
ing only a second leaf, were readily distinguishable. Incurva seems a 
more appropriate name for this species. The small form of L. multi- 
flora, called by some L. dumetorum, was abundant in many places. 
"We next directed our course for the Chiddingly Rocks, where we 
found Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense tolerably good, and L. recurva 
plentifuliy, aud growing exclusively in the crevices of the rocks. 
Near them we found a few plants of Ranunculus (? Lingua), and in. the 
hedges Prunus domestica, certainly in a very wild situation. We 


abundant in many places. 

‘The intensely heavy rain till late on the morning of the 19th pre- 
véhted our very early movement. On the sandy banks we found Se. 
dum ‘acre, and in stronger soils S. Telephium. Several of the ferns 


ale, and Scolopendrium vulgare, and as we approached the heavy 
Turner’s Hill we found Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum and A. Tricho- 
ona wall of sandstone on the edge of the Forest we observed a state 


of R. ophioglossifolius: It is probably nothing more than.a form of 
R. Flammula. As we approached the Forest, Lastrea Filix-mas was 
again at his post on the outskirts and in the hedge-banks. We now 
retraced our steps to the Three ee and were soon on our way to 


1852. 


On By BERTHOLD SEEMANY, Esq, 


doubts must tabteuty: ease on examining them. One obvious’ cha: 


found ‘a single plant of Neottia ee Lasuls sylvatica: was | 4 


again presented themselves, as Polypodium vulgare, Blechnum bore- _ 
sdils, fine plants of Polystichum angulare and P. aculeatum. Near 
_ manes on a sand-bank. Taking the road towards the ‘ Norfolk Arms,’ 


of Ranunculus, agreeing certainly with Mr. Babington’s description — 


Tur fragrant flower-buds imported under the name of 4 
or, more correctly, Nag-kessar, the name being,a corruption of the. 2 
and. Kesara, have been referred by Dr. 
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Pereira (‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,’ vol. x. p 449) to Calysaccion.longi- 
folium, Wight, and by Dr. W. G. Walpers (‘ Botanische Zeitung, vol. 
ix. p. $67). to.E. Chinense, Wiprs. . This. difference of opinion has 


Hustrations of Indian Botany.’ Dr. Ri Wight there describes. the 
peduncles as short, the stamens as submonadelphous, and the connec- 
tivum as truncated. Dr. Walpers found that those terms could not 
be applied to the buds which he examined, that the peduncles were. 


= long in proportion to the flowers, the stamens entirely free, and the 


contiectivum ycute. Hence he concluded that the buds must: belong: 
to another species, which, thinking China to be its native Re ps 
called Calysaccion Chinense. 

Having examined a number of buds, and also some jetant in 
Sir William Hooker’s herbarium, [ became convinced that the diffe- 
rences were not such as would justify the establishing of a new spe- 
cies, the stamens being in fact sometimes quite free, sometimes sub- 
monadelphous, and the connectivum truncated and acute in one and 
the.same flower. One point of difference, however, still remains be- 
tween Wight’s description and the buds. “ No.one,” says Dr. Wal: 
pers, “ would call a peduncle which is more than half an inch long 
short in proportion to the flowers.” But this discrepancy, apart from 
the fact that short and long, broad and narrow, are merely relative 
terms, must be regarded as à mistake, which even the most pains- 
taking naturalists are apt to make, The specimens in Sir William 
Hooker’s herbarium leave no doubt that the peduncles are propor- 
tionately long; and the buds may therefore, without hesitation, be 
considered as the produce of Calysaccion lon | 
Chinense, FK/prs). . 

.. The buds are about the size of a pea, and of an orange-brown: or: 
cinnamon colour. They emit a fragrance not.unlike that of violets or. 
green tea; and Dr. Pereira has suggested that on account of this: 
odour ‘they might be valuable as a perfume. Their chief use, how- 
ever, and that for which they are employed in the East Indies, is 
dyeing silk. What colour they produce is not known, but it is pro- 
bably yellow. My esteemed friend A. Hanbury; Esq., says, in à let- 


4 ter to me :—“ A. decoction of the Calysaccion buds possesses, I find, 


but very little colour, as the enclosed slip of blotting-paper; which 
has been dipped into it, will show. If, however, a little subèarbônate 
of potash.be added to this simple decoction, a tolerable deep orange- 
brown.is produced. The piece of calico sent, having been steeped 


A 2 Weak solution of alum, was boiled in this alkaline decoction; butthe 


arisen from a discrepancy in the description. of Calysaccion in the | 
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| 
büff colour it has acquired is not remarkably. fine. Perhaps some one 
acquainted with dyeing might succeed in producing a better hue”... 
«Fhe genus Calysaccion is allied to. Kayea, Wall. ;iand.the only 
_ species as yet discovered is €. longifolium, Wight, a:beautiful tree, 
found in abundance où the top of the Malabar Ghauts in the -South- 
ern Mabratta country, in the West Mysore and Coorg, on the Parell 
and Worlu Hills, Bombay, and in the Kennery jungles. ‘The leaves 
are opposite, oblong, coriaceous and evergreen. The flowers appear 
in March and April, and are produced in clusters on the old woods 
they are whitish-yellow streaked with red,.and polygamous. - The 
male plant is called Woondy, the female Poonag.; while both are 
known by the names of Suringee and Gordeoondy. The term Nag- 
kessar, which is applied to the buds in commerce, is given to them-in 
a common with those of several other Clusiaceæ. 

- An improved generic character of Calysaccion has been published 
by Dr. Walpers (Bot. Zeit. vol. ix. p. 867) ; and all required now to 
complete our knowledge of the plant is a description of its fruit, and 
some information about the dye which the buds — and sus 
mods it. 

| 


Occurrence of cærulea, Vill., and Aconitum Napoli L, 
| in Monmouthshire. By F 3. A. Hour, Hoy. | 


On the ond of this monts I had the pleasure of finding a doit 
specimen of Orobanche cærulea, Fill., by the side of a lane a mile or 
two south-west of Chepstow. A plant of Achillea Millefolium, Z., 
grew two or three inches off; and, as none of the other usual victims 
of: the broomrapes were to be seen, that was doubtless the sufferer, 
although I failed to trace the connexion. This discovery gives pro- 
bability to the record for nes m the ‘ Swansea Guide’ 
= Cyb. Brit. ii. 281) he 

+ A:week previously I had gathered Aconitum Napellus, Z., to which 
} had been directed in the spring. About two miles to the west of. 
Chepstow is-the southern end of a winding rent in the carboniferous 
limestone hills. A more secluded valley can hardly be imagined, ex- 
cept in a mountainous country. In the lower part the stream turns 
several paper-mills; but as you ascend you son become clear of 
them; and of all habitations’ The bottom of the highest reach of ‘the 
_ valley-is ‘occupied by a rough pasture, on the west side of which the 
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streant winds under brushwood. The monk’s-hood grows -bere-:im 
several places among the bushes on the top of the bank.. It-may give 
some idea of the vegetation to mention that the steep sides of-the val- 
ley’ are covered with native coppice, -rich.in yew and whitebeam, out 
of which rise here and there rugged crags of limestone.. The neigh- 
bouring woods contain Carex digitata and Melica nutans. -I. must 
add that the stream does not rise in the valley, but flows into the head 
of it, from the scattered hamlet of Itton ; and two or three cottages 
have potato-gardens sloping down to the bank. Under these éircum: 
stances ‘it is impossible to affirm that the monk’s-hood may not: for- 
merly have beën eultivated in the village, and some knobs of the roots 
carried down the stream, a distance of about half a mile. And such 
would be my own conclasion, if there were any strong à priori reason . 
against A. Napellus being native, beyond the certain faet that in most 
places where it now looks wild it is a relic of old cultivation. It is 
native in France, in Germany as far north as the Eifel, in Denmark, 
and-in South Scandinavia. We have (Cyb. Brit. 1. 98) the opinions 
of. competent persons in favour of its nativity in three counties on. the 
borders of Wales,- one of them in Monmouthshire. And -the subal- 
pine character of the locality would seem favourable to its production. © 
- We must remember that if cultivation has introduced some plants it 
has destroyed others ; and the valleys where the native vegetation is 
rich and .undisturbed are comparatively few: and. ill-explored. ‘On 
the whole, therefore, I am inclined to support the claims of A. Napel- 
lus in Monmouthshire, though thinking it but just to describe minutely 
the circumstances of its occurrence, as chers might judge differently 
from the same evidence. It would be interesting to examine the glens 
of the forest district between Chepstow, Newport, and Usk; but un- 
that is not in this summer. 


FE. J. A. 


7 


Note on the Third Volume of Mr. H.-C. Watson’ sf Cybele Britan- 


‘Warsow, in the new ‘volume of the Cybele’ 428), adds 
ce province | ” to the area of Circæa alpina, on the authority | of a list 
published. by me in the ‘ Phytologist’ nearly five years ago. I am 
bound -to lose no time in publicly begging him, to cancel this state- 
_ ment, as Lought perhaps. to bave done long ago. The specimen. 18 
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now lost ; but I remember some time after it was gathered coming to 
the conclusion that it was probably only C. Lutetiana with more cor- 
date leaves, more membranous sepals, and more delicate texture than 
usual. The list was drawn up at a time when I was acquainted with 
no other botanist, and had no adequate sense of the importance of 
extreme accuracy and certainty in publishing information. Hence 
the list is a very unsatisfactory one. The records of Linaria repens, 
Nepeta Cataria, and perhaps Cochlearia anglica were absolute blun- 
ders. I should now likewise exclude, except as naturalized, Koniga 
‘maritima, Reseda fruticulosa, Erodium moschatum, Phalaris canarien- 
sis, and Medicago falcata. I certainly saw either the last-named 
plant (see Cyb. Brit. iii. 406) or M. sylvestris, which was not then 
. distinguished from it in England, but gathered no specimen. The 


plant looked wild enough ; but its genuine nativity is very question-: 


_ able, except on the drift-sand of the high ground of E. Anglia. I 
bave since been at Weston, but not at the precise spot. Eryngium 
-campestre I still believe to be truly native there ; but the lower ground 

_ near the sea has many introduced plants; and it is said that seeds 

have been intentionally sown within the last year or two. 
As my name occurs several times in the ‘ Cybele,’ in connexion 

with critical plants, perhaps I may be forgiven for saying that the use 
of a particular specific name does not necessarily imply any belief as 
to the distinctness of species. Any one who is more anxious to form 

a true than a rapid judgment must take, for a time at least, the no- 

menclature of some recognized authority on trust. 

F. J. A. Horr. 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, | | 

July 21, 1852. 


Norices or New Books, &c. 


‘ Cybele Britannica. Vol. II. By HEWETT COTTRELL Watson. 
London: Longman and Co. 1852.’ 


WE have rarely, perhaps never, met with a preface or introduction 
to a scientific work so truthfully explanatory as Mr. Watson’s “ Ex- 
planations Introductory to the Third Volume of the ‘ Cybele Britan- 
nica.” We are therefore glad to avail ourselves of the critic’s 
privelege of quoting largely from the author s Lier exposition of 
his own objects and intentions. Gass 
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- “The third volume of the ‘Cybele Britannica’ will continue and 
conclude the distribution of species treated singly ; and in so far it 
will be simply a continuation and conclusion of the two former vo- 
lumes. A second portion of this volume will be devoted to such cor- 

rections and additions as increased knowledge may have rendered 
necessary, in reference to the distribution of the species treated in 

those former volumes. The distribution of the whole series of spe- 

cies will thus be brought down to the end of the year 1851. If 
sufficient space shall then remain, without rendering the volume 

inconveniently bulky, a tabular summary will be introduced, designed 

to compress the leading facts of species-distribution into a more con- 

densed and selected condition, for the use of Botanical Statists. 

> “Thus far, the three earlier volumes of‘ Cybele Britannica’ will differ 

much from the fourth and final volume. In the concluding volume it 

is proposed to treat the distribution of plants under a different aspect; 

that is to say, not each one singly and apart, but the whole taken in 

_ connexion ; in order that their individual peculiarities of distribution 

| May appear in comparison and contrast, as reciprocal illustrations of 
each other. 

“The causes that now continue the existing distribetion of plents 
over the surface of the earth, or those that have originally and gradu- 
ally. determined their distribution, are too wide in their influence, to 
admit of being properly treated in a work devoted to the plants of 
one small country, and to their distribution within that limited space 
only. Should the Author have life and leisure to carry out his 
present wishes, and enduring inclination adequate to the task, he 
may perhaps write a ‘ British and Foreign Cybele, for the pur- 
pose of tracing the distribution of British species over other parts of 
the earth, and of showing the true relation borne by the flora of Bri- 
tain to the floras of neighbouring countries. The causes or con- 
ditions of their distribution might then appropriately find place and 
room in a work of that more comprehensive, and necessarily less de- 
tailed, character. His investigations have not hitherto led him to 
adopt the current opinion (or, rather, mere guess) that the flora of the 
British islands has been derived from the opposite countries of the 

Continent, —at least, not to any greater proportionate extent, than the 
- floras of those countries may. be said to have been derived from Bri- 
tain. Interchange has most likely taken place; Britain giving, 2 
well as receiving. | 

“Tt is not expected that the fourth rolime of ‘ Cybele Britamniea’ 
‘canbe published. within two years from the date of the present vo- 
lume, if so early as only two years after. That contemplated fourth 
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_ three earlier volumes; indeed, ‘such a volume might now be made by 


‘a fourth volume, to complete a work on which he has bestowed: no 


_or partially. printed in the years preceding their publication. :In each 


644 
volume: would of: course be-fourided' upon the: facts: detailed in the 


a connected and comparative re-arrangement of the same details. 
But there is still much that bears upon the subject, remaining unpub- 
lished and unarranged among the Authors notes: in manuscript, or 
even confined to the still more precarious keeping of his own personal 
recollections. : He therefore wishes and hopes to be enabled to write 


small share of his time and attention ; while fully aware that the com- 
pleted work would still be far from exhausting the subject. 

- “ But in case any circumstance should prevent that contemplated 
fourth volume from ever being written, the three earlier volumes of ‘ Cy- 
bele Britannica’ may even then be considered in the character of a com- 
pleted (though much narrowed) treatise on the distribution of plants in 
Britain. . It would still constitute an advanced ground or foundation, 
upon which a more perfect construction might be raised at some 
future time, and by some other hand. The chief difference in the 
present work would be, that the facts remained only in arranged de- 
tails, instead of having been first investigated and shown in detail, 
and then grouped together ——— to illustrate their pee 
eal relations to each other. | 

“The ‘ London Catalogue of British Plants, published for the Bo- 
tanical Society of London, is still used as an Index to the series of 
species in the ‘ Cybele Britannica.” It will not be difficult to keep 
in recollection, that the names and numbers of the species, in each 
successive vohime of this work, will be found to correspond with those 
of the three successive editions of the ‘ London Catalogue ; —the first 
volume, with the first edition,—the second volume, with the second 
edition,—the third volume, with the third.edition. Though the names 
and numbers of the species are nearly uniform in the three editions, 
progressive knowledge and altered views led to some few changes 
therein, and additional species unavoidably caused. the, insertion of 
several duplicate Nos. Hence, too, some duplicate Nos. and other 
corresponding changes in the ‘ Cybele Britannica’ also.... . 

“ Another coincidence may be found elsewhere, which it is aa 
while to point out, because geographical botany has very close depen- 
dence on the department of descriptive botany. . The three successive 
editions of Mr. C. C. Babington’s ‘ Manual of British Botany’ bear 
the dates of 1843, 1847, and 1851. The three. volumes of ‘ Cybele 
Britannica’ are dated in 1847, 1849, and 1852, having been written © 
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case their publication followed that edition of the Manual which cor- 
Fu numerically with the volume of the Cybele. 

‘ Thus, the state of our knowledge in the-elementary or descriptive 
dossinent of British botany, at the dates of each volume of this work, 
may be ascertained from the corresponding edition of the Manual, 
and ftom: no other publication of the same class. The Manual con- 
tinues. to be decidedly the best descriptive Flora of Britain hitherte 
published ;—a very good model having been copied in its plan and 
general composition,—the best authorities in European botany hay- 
ing been regularly and fally.consulted,—and each successive edition 
having been attentively revised. Moreover, it is the work of a bota- 
nist who is much . better acquainted with the plants of the British | 
islands, than was the Author or Editor of any other Flora of Britain 
without exception.” —Introductory Explanations, pp. 1—4: : 

All that we can add of this valuable work may be expressed in a 
few words. We know of no publication, on any subject or in any 
language, on which more labour has been judiciously and continuously 
expended. Information concerning each species is brought up to the 
latest possible date; and the quotations from the recently-published 
pages of this and other journals show that the author keeps pace with 
information, let it be diffused through whatever channel it may. This 
is the only way to obtain credit among those who are at work in the 
same. science ; and select of Mr. Watson’s works which you will, it is 
a matter of certainty that no better, no more en information 
exists at the date of its publication. | 


PRocEEDINGS or SOCIETIES, &c. 


THE PHYTOLOGIST CLUB. 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Sitting. — Saturday, July 24, 1852. 
Me. ‘Newmaw, President, i in the chair. 


Polypodium Phegopteris. 


‘The President exhibited remarkably fine fronds of this fern, found 
near Balcombe, in Sussex, ‘and wished particularly to invite the atten- 
tion of the readers of the ‘ Phytologist” to‘that rich and almost unex- 
plored district. An interesting paper on the botany of Balcombe and 
‘its vicinity would appear’in the August number of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 
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latifotium. 


The President read a note intituled ‘ Reply to Mr. Now s Ob- | 
servations on Athyrium latifolium,’ (Phytol. iv. 618) from the pen of 
Mr. Hort, dated Trinity College, Cambridge, July 21, 1852:— 

Some kind friend, it would appear, has half persuaded Mr. New- 
man that I have been taking foul advantage of his unsuspecting inno- 
cence, and indulging the readers of the ‘ Phytologist’ in the rare treat 
of a laugh at its Editor behind his own back. The guile must have 
been infused into my paper with truly exquisite skill, for it has-been 
till now imperceptible to myself, as it was to Mr. Newman’s own good 
sense in the first instance. I have only to say that I (rightly) sup- 
posed ‘him not to be aware how extremely few roots of the Athyrium 
were known to exist, but wished to give both him and other botanists : 
such materials for a right judgment as I could supply. | 

It is surely not usual in matters of science, whether in the ‘ Phyto- 
logist’ or elsewhere, to accept unauthenticated statements; so that at 
present I must demur to our anonymous friend’s theory of a plurality 
of roots. I examined hundreds of Athyria in various parts of the 
Lake disirict during a stay of some weeks, but saw nothing like A _ 
Jatifolium ; and Miss Wright, the discoverer, had met with no better 
success in noverul years. The identity of the continental plants with 
our own must be somewhat more securely established than it is at pre- 
sent, before the supposed abundance of*the former can be allowed to 
make up for the scantiness of the latter. My friend Mr. Carter hag in 
his possession two fronds of the var. molle which show a consideiable 
approach towards A. latifolinm, but are much smaller and weaker. 

Mr. Newman may possibly be right in disallowing my suggestion 
as to the plane of the pinnæ in Lastrea cristata &c. ; but the theory 
which he substitutes is hardly likely, I should think, to meet with 
much favour. 


Narcissus aurantius g 


The President read the following note, from Mr. Thomas Clarke, of 
Bridgewater, dated Halesleigh, July 14, 1852 : — 
The notice in the ‘ Phytologist’ for June (Phytol. iv. 600) of Nar- 
cissus incomparabilis having been found wild in Yorkshire, has re- 
minded me of the finding of a nearly-allied species in Someïsetshire, 
and in a situation very like that described for the Yorkshire plant. 
In the spring of this year, while walking through 2 field on the west: 
ern side, of the village of Churchill, near Axbridge, in which N. 
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was growing abundantly, and N. biflorus rather 
sparingly, I observed a Narcissus differing from both ; and on going 
to it I found it to be a species which, in its double Siti; is very fre- 
‘quent in gardens. I believe it to be N. aurantius, or Queltia aurantia 


_ of Haworth’s Monograph, the corolla being of a full, clear yellow, and 


the-nectary orange, both nearly as deep in colour as the correspond- 
ing paris of the well-known variety of N. Tazetta named Soleil d’Or, 


: . and much deeper than the figure of N. incomparabilis of Bot. Mag. 


; 

‘ 


121: 1 observed but one tuft with flowers, and of these all but a very 


“= few were withered ; but there were other tufts of leaves which, from 
#2 their colour, seemed to be of the same species. The field is contigu- 
D. ous to an old farm-house, and to the village church ; and although N. 
biflorus is not plentiful here it grows abundantly in a neighbouring 
field. N. Pseudo-narcissus is pire in many places in the district. 


New Form of Myosotis palustris of Withering. 


“The President read the following note, from Mr. J. B. Davies, of 
Keswick, dated July 10, 1852 :— 


_ I lately sent to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh specimens of : a 
Myosotis found very abundantly by me during last month, in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater Lake, at the same time stating it as * 
my belief that if it was not the true M. palustris that plant was no- 
where, so far as I could learn, to be found in Cumberland. A few 
days ago, however, I came upon the normal form, which seems to be 
later in coming into flower than that about to be mentioned. The 
essential characters of M. palustris, I need scarcely state, are, “ teeth 
of calyx short, triangular; lobes of corolla slightly emarginate ; pu- 
bescence of the stem spreading.”* In no other of the large-flowered | 
forget-me-nots have we the short, triangular, calycine segments ; so 
that this character alone is sufficient to distinguish it from all other 
plants of the same genus, without the extra essential of the spreading 
pubescence on the stem. My plant wants this last character, a pecu- 
liarity which I have nowhere seen noticed. The characters of the 
variety might be expressed thus : —“ Calyx open in fruit, shorter than 


the pedicels, with straight, adpressed bristles ; teeth short, triangular; 


- limb of corolla flat, longer than its tube, lobes slightly emarginate ; 
style about as long the calyx, which is divided one-third of its length ;” 
pubescence of stem adpressed. That portion of the description marked 


* The portion of the stem here meant is from the root ‘upwards te about the uid 
“dle of the stem, all parts above this being usually covered with adpenened pubescence. 
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with inverted commas applies to the species as well, and is taken from 
Mr. Babington’s Manual; while the half sentence, “ pubescence of 
stem adpressed,” marks the distinction of the-wariety. : Of the abun- 
dance of this form I am well assured. The only. wonder is that ithas 
riot been observed before. -It is to be met with. by the bank of the 
River Derwent, in marshy: ground by the ldke of the same name, 
a little way up Skiddaw: and Helvellyn, :aud in many. other places, 
generally, though not always, preferring drier situations than the nor- 
mal form. Yesterday I found both within a yard of each other, and 

could observe no marked. difference in the general appearance, save 
that the foliage of the variety had a lighter hue. Presuming, then, 
that a plant, occurring plentifully in many situations, differing in one 
essential character from the species with which in.all other respects 
if agrees, is entitled to be looked upon as a good variety, I pont to. 
call it Myosotis palustris, 8. appressa. | 

The President said he had taken the liberty to send the specimens 
accompanying the letter to Mr. Watson, who bad examined en, _ 
obligingly returned them, with the following note :—. 

The Myosotis sent to you by Mr. Davies, from the neighbourhood 
of Derwent Water, has been known to me several years, and occurs in 
various counties of England and Scotland, as well as on the Conti- 
nent. I possess no authentic specimen of the M. strigulosa of Reich- 
enbach, quoted by Koch under M. palustris, and distinguished only 
by the three words “ pilis caulis adpressis.” Possibly Reichenbach 
may havé intended the same variety as that sent by Mr. Davies. But 
the specimen from Mr. Davies himself has not the pubescence of. the 
lower portion of the stem strictly “adpressed,” although it is less 


. spreading than in M. repens, or than is perhaps usually seen in M. 


palustris, when this latter is not destitute. of pubescence below. From 
the typical M. palustris, as’seen by pits and streams in the south of 
England, this variety differs slightly in three or four particulars, and 
so far shades off towards M. cæspitosa ; but it has the elongated style 
of the fotmer, with which. also it more closely corresponds in other 


respects. 


The President exhibited a specimen of Botrychinm. ER found 
by Mr. Broughton, between Barmouth and Hendre-yr-Coed, and 
Kindly communicated t to him. a 
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The President the extract of a note from Mr. Bee 

bington :— 

: regret that Mr. Polwhele bal de the 

occurrence of Viola stricta in the fens. 1 believe the plant will not 


| prove distinct from V: stagnina ; and, 
7 Irish plant will:trrn-cut to be the same.” 


: The President read four extracts » from a note received from Mis 


x Attwood, of Clifton. 


Dionthus cæsius. 


‘of have “a ani interested in the recent discovery of a sails of 
Dianthus cæsius growing on St. Vincent’s Rocks. It had hitherto 
been supposed to be confined to the limestone cliffs at Cheddar; ‘bat 
this, from its healthy appearance, promises to spread. It was con- 
fined to one spot in an opening of the rocks; and there was still a 
flower and seed-vessel upon it. It is in an accessible place to those 
-who are not timorous, but a little out of sight below the Clifton Ob- 
servatory. I have heard that some ladies, a few years back, brought 
seeds from Cheddar, and planted them on the rocks, but that they did 
not succeed in their endeavour to propagate it. Whether this patch 
is a remnant of their experiment I cannot say ; but it is, I believe, the 
only specimen to be found out of gardens i in the ane im 
was a very eee surprise to me. 


Poa polynoda. 
“This plant I find in three places in this vicinity—on a wall in cuit: 
ton; 3 at the foot of St. Vincent s Rocks; nie about a mile lower " down. 


Pyrus Aria. 


This tree is common on the rocks, but chiefly on the Somerset- 
shire side. There isalso a variety of it, which I submitted to an emi- 


nent botanist, who‘considers it interesting, as as forming a link between 
P. Aria and P. Scandica. 


A Flora of Bristol. 


A Flora of Bristol is now in preparation, ‘by a gentleman residing 

in the neigh’ ourhood—Mr. Swete ; and I should think it would prove 

a work of much interest, both to the inhabitanis and visitors of 
VOL, IV. | 40 
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_ Clifton. The district to be examined will comprise a cireusaference of 


It is before May next.. 


Drying Succulent Plants. 


The President read the following valuable chesrvations, from Mr. J. 
T. Syme, on this subject, dated June 28, 1852 :— 54 

It is now rather late to reply to Mr. Bladon’s query as to the bon 
way of drying succulent plants; but this season I have tried a new 
plan, which I find has several advantages over those generally fol- 
lowed. Instead of destroying the vitality of the specimens. by heat, 
I tried the effect of poison, and used for this a solution of corrosive — 
sublimate in wood naphtha, applied to thefleaves by a large brush. 1 
found it answer the purpose, and preserve the colour as well as tlie. 
application of boiling water, except in the case of Ophrys apifera and 


O. muscifera, which turned quite black; but Orchis fusca; Aceras an- | a 


thropophora, Cephalanthera grandiflora, Habenaria bifolia, Leucojum 
æstivum, Centranthus ruber, Beta maritima, and various succulent 
fruits—e. g., Daphne Laureola—poisoned, look as well as specimens 
immersed in boiling water at the same time, and treated in the same 
way afterwards. The new method has the following Biers over 
the old :— | 

Ist. It is much more salty applied to the parts that require it. It 
is ‘easy to touch any part of a specimen that is not drying rapidly 
enough after it has been under pressure for some time. This is im- 
portant, for both methods destroy the colour of the flowers if applied 
to them; but in leaving out the flowers, on the boiling-water plan, 
the upper part of the stem and germens are not killed, and. often opel 
the appearance of the specimen. — 

2nd. There is no difficulty with plants tried for the first time, as in 
the ordinary way, for each plant requires a certain temperature and 
time of immersion. Ifthe heat be too great the leaves are blistered ; 
if too little, or the time not long enough, the plant is not killed. 
_ 8rd. The plant is much more easily laid out when fresh, and then 
washed over with the solution. It requires a good deal of trouble to 
properly lay out the leaves of a boiled apettmen, as they become so 
flaccid. . 

4th. The specimen is not saturated with moisture, and so is much 
sooner dried after the new than the old treatment. | 

Sth. The plant is secure from the aitacks corro- 
| sive sublimate can make it, = 
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"Phe diéadvantage of the new method-îs, that it takes more tine if a 


large numberof specimens have to be treated. The expense is so 
| - ‘trifling that it need ‘hardly be-taken-into account. I use the same 


' solution as for poisoning the plants in my herbarium, viz., 150 grains — 


te President ‘announced that four dowsting. plants of Orchis hir- 
cina had been found during the present year at the old Kentish sta- 
tion, but that he himself, having been obligingly conducted to 
~. the spot, by a gentleman who found it last year, could not discover 
- @ single plant. This was on the 7th of July, and probably too late to 
find say. 


_ 


Watsoni. Bi 
The wished to call particular attention to the of 
a new species to the list of our flowering plants, under the name of 
Eleocharis Watsoni, the characters of which were given at p. 625, 
since the publication of which report Mr. Babington had published 
the following summary of the differences between the allied species :=- 
1. The lowest glume is larger than the others, and surrounds the 
base of the spike in E. uniglumis, E. Watsoni, and E: multicaulis; but 
this is not the case, neither is it larger than the others, in E. palus- 
2. The stigmas are two in all except E. multicaulis, which possesses 
dees. ‘They have not been seen in E. Watsoni; but the — 
nut renders it nearly certain that they are two in number. re, 

3. The nut is more or less compressed, ‘but variable in shape in all 
except E. multicaulis, in which it is acutely triangular and top-shaped. 
In E. palustris it is roundish, with or without a slight narrowing or 
stalk-like point at the base ; im E. uniglumis it is pear-shaped; mE. 
Watsoni it is oblong, but a little narrowed at the base; in all of them 
it is smooth, with:the exception of E. Watsoni, where its rec is 
closely puuctate-striate throughout. 

4. The nut is shorter. than the hypogynous bristles in E. sobistile | 
and E. uniglumis, equals in E. and 
E. Watsoni. | 

5. The sheath paie fi the base of the stem is tranereresèy 
truncate, but having a very obtuse point on one in om: E 
multicaulis, where the point is acute. SAM 
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. From these differences Mr. Babington considered that the species . 
was a distinct one, since it could not be confounded with either of thé 
other European species, E. ovata and E. atropurpurea, -which consti- 
tute Esenbeck’s genus Eleogenus, and in which the glumes are all 
equally large, and more densely imbricated than in the typical group 
of species. 

The President concluded by observing that he considered it very 
undesirable to found a species on such scanty materials: this as a 
general rule. He was not sufficiently master of the subject under. dis- 
cussion to profiounce any ss aah as to the value of the characters 


| pointed out. 


Variety of Polystichum 
The President exhibited lithographed sketches, kindly sent him by 
Mr. Kinahan, of the remarkable state of Polystichum aculeatum no- 


ticed by that gentleman, and recorded in the last number of the *Phy-. 
tologist” (Phytol. iv. 632). | 


alpestre. 


The President read the following interesting note, — Mr. West- 
combe, of Worcester, dated Clova, July 23, 1852, and observed that 
the plant was correctly named as P. alpestre :— 

Herewith I forward a sample of a certain fern, common in this dis- 
trict, and which I consider is the Polypodium alpestre. I found it 
in Canlochen, and also in Glen Prosen and Glen Phee; and it is 
commoner than Athyrium Filix-foemina, and varies much in size, from 
four inches to three feet in length. When large it has quite the ap- 
pearance of Athyrium Filix-feemina, and when small and in fructifica- 
tion looks more like aCystopteris. Yesterday I had also the pleasure 
of seeing Woodsia Ilvensis for the first time. Polystichum Lonchitis 
is very abundant and fine, and I only regret that I cannot carry, off 
more 


Botanical News. 
The President read the Sotlowing articles, contributed by a a corre- | 


Tialy. 
“The diréction of the Botanic Garden in Rome has been entrusted 7 


to Dr. Sanguinetti —£.. Otto’s Gart. Zeit. 
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“The King of sisi who is passionately fod of botany, i is gone to 
‘Dalmatia to collect plants. Some years ago his herbarium, containing 
his Tyrolese acquisitions, was forwarded to Vienna, with instructions 
to send it on to Dresden. On its arrival, the sapient official at the 
 Custom“house probed the several packages with an iron rod which is 
. generally us€@ for examining sacks of wool. Though nothing contra- 


= band was found, the specimens were Er) and no little noise was 


Mosting of German Naturalists. 


‘The Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Naturalists and Physicians 
‘: will take place on the 18th of September, at Wiesbaden. The con- 
venience of the situation of Wiesbaden, and the facility of reaching: it, . 
‘are well known; the surrounding country is full of interest, geologi- 
cal, mineralogical, botanical, &c.; and all those who will honour the 
meeting with their presence will be sure to meet a hearty welcome 
from the Presidents and —_— and the —— Gorman natu- 
ralists. 


_“ INVITATION | 
to the Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Naturalists and Physicians :— 


“The Association of German Naturalists and Physicians have 
chosen Wiesbaden for the place of meeting this year, and have ap- 
pointed the undersigned to be the managers. Our town is easily 
reached by railroad and by steam-boats, and its handsome and roomy 
accommodation, its treasures of art and nature, its mineral sources, 
and picturesque neighbourhood offer a most favourable and attractive — 
locality for the meeting. We therefore earnestly invite our fellow- | 
labourers and all friends of natural science to the meeting, and enter: — | 
tain the confident hope that the attendance will be most numerous. — 
We and our fellow-citizens will do everything in our power to secure 
the scientific as well as social objects of the meeting. The meeting 
will last from the 18th to the 25th of September. The reception- : 
. Office is at the Taurus Hotel, opposite the railroad-station, and will _ 
be open from the 15th of September, from 7 to 1 in the ‘morning, ge 


fi (Bigned) Prof. Dr. FRESENIUS. | 
| “Dr, Bravn.” | 
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The following extracts fon am 
information :— 

Foreign ‘ Savants ? are as Associates 
and their participation in them is highly desired: : - 

“ The Association consists of Members and dvosbiges (Theilneh: 
mern). ‘The right of voting is limited to writers on autewel sciences 
and medicine. | 

“ AN Members and Associates must announce theuelves at the 
Reception Office, to inscribe their names, and to receive their card of 
admission, the cost of which is two dollars pr. c., or six shillings. A 
Lodging Committee will be found at the Reception Office, to give the 

information to strangers. … | 

“The General Meetings will take place on the 18th, 21st, and 24th 
of September, in the great room of the Kurhaus, from 9 a.m., to 4% 
p.m. The card of admittance must be shown. 

“ At the General Meetings, the right of delivering sivas is 
limited to the members who have the right of voting. | 

“ The meeting will, according to practice, form seven sections :— 

1. Physics, Mathematics, and Astronomy. 
“9, Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
“3. Mineralogy, Geology, and eearerny: 
“4, Botany, Agriculture, &c. 

_ #5. Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology. 

6, Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 
“7. Anthropology and Psychiatry. 

“ The sections will meet on the 20th, 22nd, and 28rd of September, 
from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., with a short pause at 10. 

“ All persons wishing to deliver addresses, either in the Genel or. 
in the Sectional Meetings, are requested to give up their papers, either 
in extenso or in abstract, to the Secretaries during the meeting. The 
MSS. will be returned to the authors, if requested, after the printing. 
“Mr. W. Kreidel, bookseller, has promised to open an office for. 


information, from the 14th to the 24th of September, where visitors 4 : 


can obtain information La. &c. Office of 
bookseller, Langgasse, No, 25 

“Members wishing to read in the axe 
o'clock p.m. 
reading-room sud: writing-room will be opened for the ¢ conveni- 
ence of strangers. 

daily reper will be grits every morsing 10 the 
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ES Members and Associates at the entrance of their respective places of 


meeting, It will contain a list of newly-arrived strangers, notice of 
the. papers to be read, and-fêtes to be held during the day. | 

“ Three great dinners will take place in the large room.of the Kur- 
haus, price one gulden, on the days of the General Meetings.  _- 
» “The casino will be open to Members and Associates of the pont 
| ing Gazette. | 


Australia, 


frou Hooker's ‘ Journal of that Mr. 
3 Dianna’: has returned from a journey of eighteen months’ duration, 
which led to the discovery of several highly-interesting genera, and 

enabled him to amass a great collection of botanical specimens. «1 
could have procured many more plants,” he writes ; “ but the natives 
were so troublesome that I could only make excursions armed with a 
' double-barrelled gun, and in company with mounted police. Both 
inyself and my son John had several narrow escapes. At one time 
there were 200 natives invited to the feast they intended to make of 
our bodies after they should have killed us; se _ did 
not succeed in their murderous designs.” 


| Cape of Good Hope. 


That enterprising naturalist, Mr, Charles Zeyher, was eile pre- 
parations for another journey in the interior of Southern Africa, a 


country he has now been exploring for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 


The Feildis ng 


‘The University of Oxford has suddenly become possessed | of one of 
the finest systematically arranged herbaria in the world. The late 
Henry Barron Feilding, Esq., of Hodday Lodge, Lancashire, and 
more recently of Preston, has for many years devoted his energies and 
income to the formation of a private herbarium. He originally became © 
the possessor of the Prescott collection, then one of the most exten- 
_ give in Russia, for which the British Museum and some other public 
institutions were said to be in treaty, but which Mr. Feilding secured 
by the prompt laying down of a sum which we have heard. variously 
stated at from £1000 to £4000. This formed the foundation of his 
herbarium; it contained a nearly complete and accurately-named 
flora .of the. Hinson dominions in Europe and Asia, besides many. 
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miscellanéous specimens. At Mr. Lambert’s death, Mr. Feilding pur- 
chased the collection of Ruiz and Pavon, one of the most extensive 
ever formed in the Andes of Peru, and the authority for the plants de- 
scribed in that magnificent work, the ‘ Flora Peraviana, published in 
the last century, under the auspices of the Spanish government. For 
the last twenty years Mr. Feilding has been adding to his museum by 
an almost indiscriminate purchase of all the books and plants that 
have been offered for sale, either in England or on the continent. — 
He bought from all the collectors sent out under the patronage of 
individuals, securing choice sets of their harvests ; and he was a con- 
stant subscriber to all the foreign collecting societies. His collection 
was mainly kept in order through his own untiring zeal and devotion 
to its care ; and at one time he obtained for it the scientific superin- 
tendence of the late Dr. Gardner, of Ceylon. It was during this pe- 
riod that he published, conjointly with Dr. Gardner, his only work, 
‘Sertum Plantarum,’ comprising figures of new and rare plants con- 
tained in the Feilding herbarium. The plates were lithographed out- 
lines, on the model of Hooker’s ‘ Icones Plantarum,’ and were drawn 
and lithographed by Mrs. Feilding, a lady of great accomplishments, 
the enthusiastic admirer of her husband’s pursuits, and a unwearied 
assistant. 

Mr. Feilding died suddenly towards the close of last year, and left 
his widow sole legatee, with the expressed wish that his herbarium 
and library should be offered to his Atma Mater, Oxford, under cer- 
tain most liberal conditions, relating to its care, its accessibility at all 
times to all botanists properly recommended, its scientific superinten- 
dence and increase. For the purpose of carrying out these views, 
Mrs. Feilding chose as advisers and temporary trustees, Professor 


’ Daubeny, Sir W. J. Hooker, G. Bentham, Esq., and Dr. Alexander. 


Dr. Daubeny responded to the call in the most liberal spirit, proposed 
wise and safe regulations under which it should be offered to the Uni- 
versity, and backed them by his personal exertions, by the offer of 
devoting a large share of his own emolument as Professor of Botany — 
to the maintenance of the herbarium, and by guaranteeing cordial 

co-operation, apartments, and the use of his own library, &c., to who- 
ever should be appointed to the Curatorship. The trustees had a 


_ prolonged conference with the Oxford authorities, the result of which 


was that the herbarium was gladly accepted, £1000 voted for build- 
ing in the Botanic Garden a museum which should contain both that, 


the Sherardian, Dillenian, and other herbaria of historical as well as 
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{bovinical value, ‘tit the interest of £2000 devoted to its mahitenance, 


with Other minor advantages. 
“Under such autpices we cannot but anticipate a seein being 
given by Oxford to the study of botany ; the more as the time is come 
when it should be 60, In Scotland the science has been greatly en- 
couraged by botanical professors, both holding University and Regius 
salaries, who have faithfally devoted themselves to their pupils, . and 
_ many of them to original research in the science which they teach, 
In the two great Englith Universities little or nothing has beem done 
- gntil within the last yéar, when Oxford has responded so liberally to 
__ the appeal of the trustdes of the Feilding herbarium, and the new trie 
pos has filled the botahical lecture-room at Cambridge. Our profes-. 
sors at University and King’s College, London, give a vast deal more 
. time to their students than their positions demand,—zeal for the cause 
of science, and not emolument, is their stimulus. Virtually, then, bo- 


- tany is supported in England by private liberality. The great herba- 


ria and libraries of systematic botanists, viz., those of Sir W. Hooker, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Bentham, Dr. Lindley, and Dr. Alexander (we give 


them in the order, we believe, of their extent and value) are. aliqpr- 


_ vately procured and supported ; the microscopes, books, and appara- 
tus of the physiologists are all private too. The botanist from abroad 
oF. the student at home must, to visit anything worth studying in Eng- 
land, obtain introductions to their possessors ; consequently systema- 
tic and structural botany make little progress in this country compared 
with ‘the means at our disposal, whilst physiological is nearly confined 
to following up the observations of Continental professors, and the 
microscope is.a mere toy in the hands of nine-tenths of its votaries, 
Great ‘discoveries are seldom made by those who are acquainted with 
one branch only of the science they cultivate, and all our great phy- 


minary knowledge is only to be obtained by a lifetime of travel and 
study, or by such extensive botanical gardens as no government could 
afford to maintain, dr ‘Gy herbaria such as only private individuals 
have hitherto possessed, but which our Universities should maintain 
as absolutely essential adjancts to the cultivation of any branch # 


Treo Hundredth Anniversary of the péri Academy. 


the ‘Advancement of Science, the —s Academy Nature Curio- 
VOL. Iv. | 4 P 


pope 


siologists have been as profound systematists. This essential preli- — 
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soram, ‘the oldest Nataral-History Society in the world, has resolved 


to celebrate its # 200th The is 


tation 
À « Breslen, July: 24; 1859: ? 


~ # We have the toddler of informing the members and friends of thé 
Tmpetial Academy Nature Curiosorum in Great Britain, that the cele? 
bration of the 200th anniversary of.our Society, which was postponed | 
oh äccounit of the cold season (the Ist of January being the real birth: 
day), will take place at Wiesbaden, on the 18th of September, 1852. 
simultaneously with the meetings of the German Association for thé 
Advancement of Science, and it is to be hoped that the attendance will 
bé most numerous on that important occasion, when every exettion | 
will be made to render the stay of the members and visitors as agree 

able as possible. "Te Presidium. 13 


| BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF Epinsuren. 


July 8, 1852 Seller, President, in the chair, 
_ The following donations were announced to the Society’s “library, 
viz. :—‘ Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, from thé 
Club ; ‘ The Flower Garden Companion’ for June and July, from Mr. 
Moore. the conductor ; and ‘ Proceedings of the Society for the En- 


| couragement of Horticulture and Agriculture, and the Arts connected 


with them in Jamaica,” from Dr. Gilbert M‘Nab : also, to the Society's s 
herbarium, a parcel of Australian plants, from William Collyer, Esq, 


of near. Melbourne. 


| Variety of Rhododendron anthopagon. 


Professor Balfour exhibitéd specimens, in flower, of a whitish Rho- 
Seteadive, sent by the Earl of Home. It;#é@uis to ‘be allied to R, 
anthopogon, ad may perhaps be a variety of that species. In a note 
from the Earl of Home it was stated that the seeds had been recbived 
from the hills of Bokhara. His brother, Major Bell, got this-from:a 
brother officer, who made a tour to that country, and sent it home be- 
tween the years 1837 and 1842. In forwarding the plant Mr. George 
Smith, his Lordship’s gardener, observed :— I send you a Rhododen- 
d'on which Lord Home thinks may turn: out new ‘to this country. 


‘Hitherto Ihave kept it. in the greenhouse all the winter; and out-of 
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doors: daring’susamer.: It has never shown.signs of flowering before 
this. ‘summer. . It has this peculiarity,—that the flower-buds expand 
_ Immediately after being formed, ‘The seeds were gathered by: one:of 
the first British officers. that travelled. in the mountains near Cabul. 
He was no botanist, but said the flowers attracted his attention, being 
sweet-scented and of a yellow colour. I think it is about fen or 


Balfour exhibited various donations to the of 
- Economic Botany at the Botanic Garden. Among them the follow- 


| Rye. | 

From Mr. James Fulton, Glasgow :—Large specimens of rye, the 
produce of what has been termed a“ stolen” crop. It was produced 
- during the period intervening between the removal of the grain and 
putting in of the succeeding green crop. It was sown on the 22nd 
of September, 1851, and cut on the 11th of June, 1852, when it mea- 
sured six feet six tésbios in length, and weighed in its green state 
forty tons per acre, the soil being of au inferier description. 


Attalea compta 


From Dr. M‘Nab, Kingston, Jamaica :—Two spikes of fruit, three 
feet long, with five sections of the stem, each four feet in circumfe- 
rence, of a species of Attalea (probably Attalea compta), from the 
Ferry Garden, St. Catherines, Jamaica. Regarding this tree Dr. 
M‘Nab says :—“ I send two bunches of the fruit, and several sections 
of the stem, of a magnificent palm, unknown to me, introduced from 
Africa. It grew in the garden in front of the Ferry here. The one 
cut down was seventy feet in height. Its history, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is, that it was brought to this country by the 
celebrated Captain Bligh; and three were planted by himself in the 
garden at the Ferry, the other two in the Old Botanic Garden at St. 
Andrews. All, with the exception of the one cut down fer the mu- 
_ seum, are still in existence, and all handsome trees, some 100 feet 

high. I have got a dried spathe of it ten feet: long, which I also 
intend sending to the museum.” In regard to the Attalea, it was ob- 
served, in a note from Mr. Smith, of Kew :—“ The palm of which you 
sent a fruit has been.long known to me., I have heard of the two 
trees in Jamaica, and have (plants of them growing. Yop are quite 
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right in judging it to be an Attalea ; but it is not from Africa, but-no 
doubt from some part of the Brazil coast, most likely from the Ama- 
zon, where it abounds. There are a number of species described, 
more than I think really exist: they are so much alike that they are 
very difficult to make out. I believe the present one is Attalea 
compta of Martius. They are all very slow growers. They make 


good roots and leaves, but take years before they form a trunk to begin 
to ascend.” 


Sebesten Plum (Cordia Sebéstana). 


‘The wood of this tree is said to give out a delicious perfume while 
burning ; anda red dye is also prepared from its leaves. 


Fruit of the Ochro (Abelmoschus esculentus). 


The young pods are gathered green, and used in soups, also pickled 
like capers. They are full of nutritive mucilage, and when cooked 
with butter make a rich dish. — 


Vegetable Rope. 


of peculiar root-like twigs, found at the extre- 
mities of the long rope-like stems of the Cassia trifoliata, at Spanish 


_ Town, Jamaica. This vegetable rope is frequently from Rite Mo 
thirty feet i in len gth. 


Dried Fruit of the Tree (Mammea 


The fruit is eaten raw, cut in slices, with wine and sugar. The 
seeds are bitter and resinous. 


Jamaica Pickles. 


Mr. M‘Nab exhibited specimens of Jamaica pickles, made from the 
leaves and young flower-spikes of the cocoa-nut, from the leaves of 
the macaw-tree (Cocos fusiformis) and cabbage-palm (Euterpe mon- 
tana), and from the fruit of the water-melon (Cueurèsie Citrullus), 
and prickly cucumber (Cucumis anguria). | 


| The following papers were moi — 


Fluorine in the Stems of Gramineæ, &c. 


‘Où the Presence of Fluorine in the Stems of Geasines, Equi- 
setaceæ, and other Plants, with some Observations on the Sources 
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from which Vegetables derive this Element; by George Wilson, M,D.’ 
The author commenced by stating that the earliest observer of the 
presence of fluorine in plants was Will, of Giessen, who found traces 
of it in barley, the straw and grain qfsmbiclëwere analyzed together. 
The author reported to the Botanical Society, some four years ago, 
the results of his earlier researches into the distribution of this element 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, which were not very numerous or 
very encouraging. One reason of this was the small exfent to which 
fluorine occurs in plants ; another, and practically as serious à reason, 
was the difficuity of separating and recognizing fluorine when accom- 
panied by silica. The presence of this body in a plant, besides greatly 
complicating the investigation, rendered the employment of platina 

vessels essential, and thus limited the amount of material which could 
_ be subjected to examination, besides making it difficult or impossible 
to observe the progress of an analysis. 

The author then stated that in the course of some recent investiga- 
tions into the presence of fluorine in siliceous rocks, he had succeeded — 
in devising a process which was also applicable to plants, and could © 
be carried on in the ordinary glass vessels of the laboratory. The 
process in the case of plants was as follows :—The plant under exami- 
nation was burned to ashes as completely as possible. The ashes 
were then mixed, in the cold, with oil of vitriol, so as to secure the 
decomposition of the salts of volatile acids present. The mixture was 
then transferred to a retort, or flask, provided with a bent tube dip- 
ping into water, and the liquid raised to the boiling point, when fluo- 
rine, if present, was evolved in combination with the silicon of the 
silica, as the gaseous fluoride of silicon, which dissolved in the water, 
with separation ofsome gelatinous silica. The resulting solution was neu- 
tralized with ammonia, and evaporated to complete dryness, when the 
whole of the silicon passed into the condition of insoluble silica, and 
water dissolved the fluoride of ammonium. The solution of this fluo- 
ride could then be dried up and moistened with sulphuric acid, when 
hydrofluoric acid was evolved, which might be made permanently to 
- record its presence, by causing it to etch glass in the usual way. The 
author has in the meanwhile applied this process almost solely to the 
stems and trunks of plants, especially to those containing silica, re- | 
serving for subsequent investigation their other organs, especially their 
seeds and fruits. The following were the results obtained :— 
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Table of Pi Plants ‘for The of exe 


cept in the case of Tabasheer Wood Banks 
was not known. | 
Ash in Grains. | | 
Horsetail (Equisetum limosum) Distinct eching. 
Common bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea) . do. 
Charcoal (derived chiefly from oak, and t to a smaller 
Hay (rye-grass) . . ‘ do. 
35 Equisetum variegatum . . . . ‘Faint etching, 
295 »  palustre do. 
99 Elymus arenarius  . do. 
495 Sugar-cane (Saccharum eficineran) do. 
1040 African teak . . ‘ do. 
| | Smilax latifolia . etching. 
Common rosemary { officinalis) do. 
235 ‘ Nepaul bamboo (Bambusa 
587 Tree-fern . ‘ À ‘ do. 
24 Phalaris arudinacea .. do. 
50 Cocoa-nut shell . . do. 
127 Indian teak (Tectona grandi) Sg 
1680 


On this table ‘the author remarked, that the siliceous stems which 
he had found to abound most in fluorine were exactly those which 
contained most silica. In particular, deep etchings. were procured 
from the Equisetaceæ (horse-tails), and from the Gramineæ (grasses), 
| especially the common bamboo: The last was known to contain 
Silica in ‘such abundance that it collected within the joints in white 


masses, nearly pure, and had long, under the name of tabasheer, been 
an object of ‘interest to natural philosophers. The horse-tails"were 


searcely fessremarkable for the amount ofsilica contained in their stems, 
which had ded to the ‘employment of one of them (Dutch rush, Equs- 


setum hyemale) in polishing wood and metals. The African teak, 


which, like the bamboo, is known sometimes to secrete silica, was 
also found to contain fluorine, though much Jess largely than the 


plants named ; whilst the strongly siliceous stems of barley.dnd rye-. 
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grass also yielded the element in niates quantity. The sugar-cane, 
however, gave less striking resalts than might have been expected ; 
and the same remark applied to the Malacca cane. Two specimens 
of silicified wood and one of tabasheer gave no evidence of the pre- 
sence of fluorine. So far, however, as the plants named in the pre- 
ceding table are concerned the author does not wish it to be inferred, 
_ from the negative results which are detailed, that the plants in ques- 
tion are totally devoid of fluorine. With iarger quantities of their 
ashes positive results would in all @robability be obtained. — 
-. The author’s general conclusions were as follows :—Ist. That fluo- 
rine occurs in a large number of plants. 2nd. That it occurs in 
marked quantity in the siliceous stems of the Gramineæ and Equise- 
taceæ. 3rd. That the quantity present is in all cases very small; for. 
_ although exact quantitative results were not obtained, it is well known 
that a fraction of a grain of fluoride will yield, with oil of vitriol, a 
quantity of hydrofluoric acid sufficient to etch glass deeply ; so that 
the proportion of fluorine present, even in the plant-ashes which côn- 
tain it most abundantly, does not probably amount to more than a 
fraction per cent. of their weight. The proportion of fluorine appears 
to be variable, for different specimens of the same e plant aid not yas 
concordant results, 

In this, however, there is nothing anomalous, for some bamboos 
yield tabasheer largely ; whilst others are found to contain none. It 
seems not unlikely that soluble fluorides ascending the siliceous stem 
of a plant, on their way to the seeds or fruits in which they finally 
accumulate, may be arrested by the silica, and converted into insolu- 
ble fluosilicates.(fluorides of silicon and of a metal) ; and a bamboo, for 
example, secreting tabasheer, may effect this change where one less 
rich in silica cannot determine it. The slow or quick drying of a 
stem may also affect the fixation of fluorides in the stems or trunks of 
| 

The sources of the fluorine found i in plants as | 
eminently two: (1) simple fluorides, such as that of calcium, which aré 
soluble in water, and through this medium are carried into the tissues 
of plants; and (2) compounds of ‘fluorides with other salts, of which 
the most important is probably the combination of phosphate of litte 
with fluoride of calcium. ‘This occurs in the mineral kingdom in‘apa- 
tite and phosphorite, and in the animal kingdom in bones, shells, _ 
rs as well as in blood, milk, and other fluids. n'a. 

- À recent discovery of the author's, comiiunicated to the Royal So: 

ciety of Edinburgh, has shown thut fuorides are much more willely 
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distributed that is generally imagined, and that the trap-rocks near 
Edinburgh, and in the neighbourhood of the Clyde, as well as the 
granites of Aberdeenshire, and the ashes of coal contain fluorides ; so- 
that the soils resulting from the disintegration of those rocks cannot 
_ fail to possess fluorides also, . All plants, accordingly, may be ex- 

pected to exhibit evidence of their Pre in the following evens 
of their tissues or fluids :— : 

: 1. In the ascending sap, simple fonde: | 3 

2. In the descending sap, in asggciation with the sation veges 
table principles, and in the seeds or fruits, in a similar state of associ- 
ation, fluorides along with phosphates. 


. 8, In the stems, especially when siliceous and hardened, fluorides 
in a combination with silica. The meee is still in progress. 


| Iodine in various Plants. 


‘On the Presence of Iodine in various Plants, with some Re- 
‘marks on its General Distribution; by Mr. Stevenson Macadam, 
Teaeher of Chemistry at the Philosophical Institution. The present 
paper owes its origin to some observations lately made by M, Chatin, 
of Paris, and communicated to the French af Sci. 
ences. 

 Chatin is of opinion that in the atmosphere, in rain water and i in 
aille there is an appreciable amount ef iodine ; that the quantity ‘of 
this element present in one district differs from that in another ; aud 
that the relative amount of iodine in any ‘one locality determines to a 
great extent the presence or absence of certain diseases. For instance, 
in the district of a country which he classifies under the general title 
of the “ Paris zone,” the quantity of iodine present in the atmosphere, 
in the rain water and in the soil, is comparatively great ; and to this 
he ascribes the absence of goitre and cretinism : whereas in the zone 
corresponding to that of the “alpine valleys” the amount of iodine 
has diminished to one-tenth of that found’ in the “ Paris zone ;” and 
to this scarcity of the. element he attributes the prevalence of ‘goitre 
and cretinism, which in that zone are endemic. Considering that the 
subject was one of great importance, more especially if the conclu: 
sions arrived at by Chatin (in reference to the functions fulfilled by 
iodine in preventing the occurrence of the diseases referred to) could 
be legitimately deduced from the experiments which he performed, 
the author has this summer undertaken a series of analyses in reference 
tothe general distribution of iodine.- Mr. Macadam’s researvhes ‘have 
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as yet been mostly directed to the atmosphere and to rain-water ; aud 
he considered that a notice of the results obtained might be interest- 
ing to the Society, alike from the intimate connexion which exists 
between the plant and the atmosphere, and from the fact that he has 
been led to look for, and to detect, the presence of iodine in a depart- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom in which it has not formerly been 
observed. 

_ Chatin has not published a detailed account of the processes 
adopted by him; but, from the manner in which he speaks of the 
good effects produced by the addition of potash to substances under 
examination, which, to use his own words, “ arrested the complete 
decomposition of the iodine compounds, whilst the waters were eva- 


_ porating,” and by the addition of carbonate of potash and carbonate 


of soda, which “ rendered the iodine present in soils much more easily 
extracted,” the author was led to believe that the fixed alkalies had — 
been largely employed by him. Accordingly, in the first experiments 
the alkalies were used in their caustic condition, for the purpose of 
fixing any free iodine, and retaining any cmos of iodine, which 
might be encountered. 

Mr. Macadam commenced with an examination of the atmosphere. 
By the arrangement he employed, the air was made to traverse—1st, 
a tube containing slips of paper which had been previously dipped in 
a solution of starch ; and 2ndly, a double-necked gas-bottle, contain- 
ing about three ounces of a dilute solution of caustic soda. A con- 
tinuous stream of air was drawn through the arrangemeut for some 
hours. This experiment was conducted in the morning; and in the 
afternoon a stream of air was for several hours drawn through the 
same arrangement, caustic potash being substituted for the caustic 
soda. The starch-papers did not exhibit the slightest colouration, 
even when moistened with distilled water. ‘The solutions of potash 
and soda, however, on being treated with starch and nitric acid, at 
once exhibited the rose colour characteristic of the presence of iodine 


in small quantity. So far the experiments seémed to lead to the de- 


sired conclusion ; but when portions of the original alkaline solutions, 
which had not been subjected to a current of air, were carefully tested, 


- it was found that iodine was present in them, in quantity, to all ap- 


pearance, as great as it was in those portions which had been used in 
the experiments. 

. Wishing to trace back the iodine to its source, samples of the car- | 
huis of potassa, carbonate of soda, and lime-shell which had been 
employed in the preparation of the caustic solutions, were analyzed, 
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and in all three iodine was present in perceptible quantity. Desirous 
of making certain that the agents used in the investigations were as 
pure as other commercial substances of the same kind, various speci- 
mens were procured, from different sources; and in every sample 
which was subjected to examination the presence of iodine was de- 
tected. So far, then, as the determination of iodine in the atmosphere 
is concerned, the experiments were of no value. The alkalies through 
which: the air had been drawn undoubtedly contained iodine origi- 


nally; and therefore no certain conclusion could be drawn as to the 


probability of their being more highly iodized by contact with the 
atmosphere. To the presence of iodine in potashes, or, to use words 
more strictly botanical, in the ashes of forest timber, further reference 
will be made in a subsequent part of this paper. 

In the next experiment the alkalies were dispensed with, the air 


being drawn through— 


Ist. A tube with slips of starched paper, kept somewhat damp. 

2ndly. A gas-bottle immersed in a freezing mixture. 

Srdly. A gas-bottle containing a solution of nitrate of silver. 

A continuous current was kept up for fully five hours, commencing 
at mid-day. At the conclusion of this experiment the papers were 
not altered in the siightest degree ; the gas-bottle (2) contained about 
a quarter of an ounce of liquid, and tbe nitrate of silver (3) had not, 
been perceptibly changed. The condensed liquid was neutral to test- 
papers. A drop of starch was added to it, and subsequently nitrate 
of potassa and hydrochloric acid, which together form a most delicate 
means of detecting iodine. The result was negative. The nitrate of 
silver solution was cautiously evaporated to half an ounce, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen added to precipitate the silver, and liberate, as hydri- 
odic acid, any iodine which might be present; the liquid raised in 
temperature, carefully avoiding ebullition, and filtered. The filtrate, 
on the addition of starch, nitrate of potassa, and hydrochloric acid, 
did not exhibit the slightest trace of iodine. Mr. Macadam therefore 
concluded, that in the large volume of air which he had drawn through 
the arrangement there had not been an appreciable amount of iodine. 

The experiments as yet referred to were made, at different heights, 


‘on Arthur’s Seat; and their negative results led to arrangements being 


made for a trial on a scale much more extensive. Through the kind- 
ness of the proprietor of Kinneil Iron-works, the author was enabled 
to proceed to Borrowstowness, and attach his apparatus to the receiver 
from which the air, under great pressure, is forced into the blast 
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furnaces. By means of a stop-cock fixed in the receiver, and along, — 
flexible tube, the air was conducted to the following arrangement :— 

1. A wide tube, containing slips of paper dipped in starch. 

2. A condensing-worm, surrounded by a freezing mixture and 
attached to a receiver. | 

3. A tall jar, containing chips of pumice-stone and a few iron- 
filings, with sufficient water to cover them. 

4. A similar jar, with pumice-stone, scrapings of clean lead, and a 
solution of acetate of lead. 

5. A condensing-worm, immersed in a freezing mixture and attached 
to a receiver. 

The air, under a pressure of three lbs. on the square inch, was 
_ allowed to traverse the arrangement for fully four hours, when the 
apparatus was taken asunder; and, the contents of the vessels being 
placed in stoppered botiles, the whole was brought to Edinburgh for 
examination. The slips of paper (1) were not sensibly altered in tint, | 
and did not betray the slightest indications of even a rose colour when 
moistened with distilled water. The condensers (2 and 5) contained 
each a very small quantity of liquid, which on being tested did not 
show a trace uf iodine. The small quantity of liquid in the conden- 
sers may be accounted for by the comparatively high temperature 
possessed by the air rushing through so quickly as it did. The con-. 
tents of the jar (3) were thrown on a filter, and washed with cold 
water. To the filtrate was added half an ounce of a solution of car- 
bonate of potassa; and the whole evaporated to a quarter of an ounce. 
No iodine was present. The carbonate of potassa used in this trial 
was prepared by calcining cream of tartar, and was so far free from 
_iodine that none could be detected in two ounces of the solution, of 
which half an ounce was employed. There was therefore no likeli- 
hood of iodine being added in the alkali used, even though the ana- 
lysis of the contents of the jar had shown its presence. The jar (4) 
with the lead solution was treated in the same manner as described in 
a former part of this paper, when referring to the employment of sil- 
ver; and the result was also negative. Notwithstanding the large 
scale on which this experiment was conducted, a volume of air of not 
less than 4000 cubic feet having been forced through the arrangement, . 
Mr. Macadam has been unable to verify the results of Chatin; yet he 
feels. disinclined to pronounce those results unwarranted, and has 
therefore resolved to make another trial, on a still larger scale. It is 
. Proposed to fit up an apparatus of a stronger and more durable 
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nature, and to allow à volume of air of not less than 100 ue ong feet 
to pass through. | 

While the experiments on the atmosphere were chosibttes Mr. 
Macadam was also examining large quantities of the rain-water which 
fell in Edinburgh for the last two raonths. For this purpose he added ~ 
to three gallons of the water some ounces of a solution of acetate-of 
lead. On standing twenty-four hours, a precipitate had fallen to the 
bottom, from which the liquid was drawn off. The precipitate was 
treated as formerly described; and no iodine was detected. As the 
iodide of lead is slightly soluble in water, and as it might be present 
in the liquid which had been removed frdm the precipitate, the whole 
was evaporated to one ounce, and afterwards tested for iodine, but 
none was present. A second experiment was tried with a similar vo- 
lume of rain-water, viz., three gallons, substituting nitrate of silver for 
the acetate of lead. A precipitate was observed after standing for 
twenty-four hours ; but neither it nor the liquid cortained a trace of 
iodine. Another experiment, made with three gallons of rain-water 
which had been collected at Unst, in the Shetlands, and to which 
acetate of lead was added, gave the same negative results. _ 

- Mr. Macadam is well aware that, consequent on the evaporation of . 
water from the surface of the ocean, portions of the salts contained in 


‘it are carried up and disseminated through the atmosphere, ready to 


be rained down upon inland places; and that in this way iodine, most 
probably as iodide of sodium, will be present in the air. Accordingly, 
at the first he was confident that he should succeed in verifying Cha- 
tin’s observations in a district so near the sea as that around Edin- 
burgh is, and more especially in the water obtained from Unst, which 
had fallen in the immediate vicinity of the ocean; but when we con- | 
sider what a very small per centage of iodine is present in the water 
of the ocean, many gallons being required to give even a faint indica- 
tion, equal to that exhibited by 1.500,000th of a grain of an alkaline 
iodide; and if, further, we suppose that when the water rises in va- 
pour from the sea, it carries up the salts in the same proportions as 
they exist in sea-water ; itis evident that it would be requisite to eva- 
porate some hundred gallons of rain-water before even a minute trace 
of iodine could be obtained. 


At a former part of this paper reference was made to the presence 


. fiodine in the potashes of commerce. The samples first tested were 

_ those usually to be purchased i in Edinburgh; but subsequently ge- 

‘nuine and authenticated specimens of both crude and refined potashes _ 
‘were peecuren from Glasgow. It is to Canada and the United States 
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that we owe our supplies of these materials. As imported into this 


country they are contaminated with many foreign ingredients; and 
amongst the rest the author has detected iodine. The most ready 
means for separating and recognizing this substance, is to heat a con- 


siderable quantity of the salt with a minimum of water. On cooling — 
the solution, the greater portion of the carbonate of potassa, as well : 
_ as the impurities, falls to the bottom of the vessel; whilst the iodide 


of potassium remains dissolved in the water. When testing for the 


iodine in the potashes, this solution was evaporated to dryness, treated 


with alcohol, boiled, and filtered. The filtrate on being evaporated to 
dryness left a residue, which on re-solution in water acted distinggly 


with the starch test for iodine. 


The presence of this element in potashes leads the author to believe 
that iodine will be found more generally distributed in the vegetable 
kingdom than it has formerly been supposed to be. The potashes 


from the States, and from Canada, are principaliy the dried lixivium _ 


of the ashes of forest-trees ; but, whilst by much the greater portion 
is so, the parties in charge are not very scrupulous about what plants 


‘they employ; and occasionally everything which comes in the way, 


and which will burn, is added to the pile. It may therefore be ob- 
jected to the statement that forest-trees contain iodine, that the iodine 


found in the ashes may be derived from the succulent herbs and 


shrubs, and not frèm the trees themselves ; but this objection will be 
at once removed when it is stated, that in the lixivium of charcoal the 
author has obtained very distinct traces of iodine. Now the charcoal 


sold and used in this ne is principally oak, with a little bireb, | 


elm, and ash. 
The amount of iodine j in forest-trees must be DR small. 


_ When experimenting with the potashes, one is apt to forget the small 
_ bulk into which a large quantity of timber falls when the organic 


matter is expelled, and the saline ingredients are alone left. So far 
as can be estimated from the present qualitative experiments, the 


_ relative quantity of iodine in forest-trees is much less than that in. 


succulent plants growing in marshy places. 
In conclusion, it was mentioned that the presence of iodine in some 
fresh-water plants was now generally recognized, and that the author 


is at present engaged in testing the various plants growing in the lochs 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The method employed in their 
analysis is to dry the plants, burn them cautiously (indeed, the burn- 


ing should be rather termed charring) ; ; the ashes are reduced to fine 


| … powder, digested i in water, and filtered; the clear liquid D: id 
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and subsequently treated like the potashes. In every case the pro- 
cess used for the liberation of iodine is that suggested by Dr. Price, 
viz., nitrite of potassa and hydrochloric acid; and in many cases 
where no indications of iodine could be obtained by the ordinary me- 
thods good results were procured with Dr. Price’s process. 

In the following plants, hitherto unknown to contain iodine, Mr. 
Macadam has detected that element :—Myosotis palustris, Mentha 
sativa, Menyanthes trifoliata, and Equisetum limosum (Duddingstone 
Loch), Ranunculus aquatilis, rai densus, and Chara in 
ris (Dunsappie Loch). 

he author has also confirmed the presence of iodine in the follow- 
ing plants, in which it had been previously found by other observers ; 
the specimens, however, are from different localities: — Iris Pseud- 
acorus, Phragmites communis (Duddingstone), and in the ashes of 
coal. | 
As having some connexion with the subject treated of, the author 
intimated that he had obtained distinct indications of the presence of . 
bromine in the crude potashes. It is unfortunate that our tests for 
bromine are so much inferior in delicacy to those of iodine, that it is 
necessary to operate upon very large quantities before the tests are | 
distinct. There is no doubt that, from its presence in trees, it will be 
found in greater abundance in the more succulent plants; but the few 
trials yet made have been unsuccessful in determining its presence in 
any but the crude Canadian and American potashes. 

The experiments (excepting those pursued in the open air) were 
conducted in the laboratory of Dr. George Wilson, to whom the au- 
thor feels deeply indebted for the kind manner in which he has 
afforded him every assistance in his power dyring the whole course 
of the investigation. 


Localities of Rare Scotch Plants. 


| Professor Balfour noticed the following localities for rare Scotch | 
plants observed by him during his trips this season, viz. : — 
Nuphar lutea., Loch near Dunfermline. _ 
Trollius Europeus. Hill of Knock, near PER 
Teesdalia nudicaulis. Braid Hiils (George Morris). | 
Nasturtium palustre. Banks of Tweed, Gladswood, near Melrose. | 
Viola hirta. Gladswood, Melrose. 
Malva moschata. Gladswood, Melrose. 
| Be - Geranium nodosum. Banks of Tweed. 
Euonymus Europeus. Gladswood. 
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Galium pusillum. Gladswood. 
Galium Mollugo. Gladswood. 
Anthemis arvensis. Near Dryburgh and Melrose. 
Doronicum Pardalianches. Bemersyde; near do. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus. Hill of Knock, near Dunfermline. 
Mentha viridis. Near Dryburgh and Melrose. ; 
Plantago media. Near Melrose. 
Listera cordata. Eildon Hills. 
Neottia Nidus-avis. Dunglas. | 
Carex irrigua. Near the Hill of Knock, Dunfermline; collected 
by Messrs. Wakefield, Ross, and Sharp. , 
Carex pauciflora. Near the Hill of Knock. 
Carex pendula. Dunglas. 
Scirpus sylvaticus. Near Dryburgh. 
Melilotus vulgaris. Waste ground at Canonmills. 
. Arundo Epigejos. Ballast-heaps, St. David’s. 
_ Allosorus crispus. Saline Hill, Fife ; Eildon Hills, Melrose. 
Equisetum Telmateia. Dunglas. 


Poisonous Qualities of Homeria collina. 


- Dr. Balfour read the following letter, by Mr. Richard Fryer, to Dr. 
Pappe, of Cape Town, relative to a case of poisoning by the bulbs of 
Homeria collina, specimens of which were exhibited to the meeting :— 

“ On perusing your ‘ Flora Capensis Medica’ the other day, the cir- 
cumstance stated at p. 26, of the poisonous effects of the bulb of the 
‘Cape tulip,’ brought to my recollection a dreadful accident which 
occurred in Hantam, in this district, many years ago ; and, as I was 
called upon at the time, in a judicial way, to examine some of the 
bodies, and take evidence upon the-causes of death, I can vouch for 
the accuracy of what I shall. here relate. It appears that one of the 
shepherds of a farmer residing there brought home in the evening a 
bundle of bulbs, which the Dutch call ‘ Mutjes; that towards dusk 
these were put under the ashes to roast; and when the other servants 
assembled in the kitchen they were taken out, and eaten amongst _ 
them ; the party consisting of three Hottentots, two women, and one 
male slave. About half an hour after they had partaken of them they 
were all seized with dreadful nausea, followed shortly afterwards by 
severe vomiting, and a speedy prostration of strength. The farmer, 
being called, ascertained immediately, from some of the bulbs still 
unconsumed, that they had been eating of the Homeria collina, of the 
yellow sort, ‘ Wilde Dagga.’ Sweet-oil, milk, and everything thought 
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good were iabtwodiately administered ; but before midnight the three 

 Hottentots and one woman had died, in excruciating agonies: The 
male slave was got through, although for a year afterwards he looked 
like a skeleton ; and the surviving woman ascribed her safety to only 
having ate one bulb.” 


On Lastrea cristata and its Allies. By Tuomas Moore, Esq., 
F.L.S.* | 


SoME time since, in writing of the Lastrea uliginosa of Newman, I 
_ stated an opinion that it was more nearly allied to the species known 
‘as L. cristata than to that known as L. spinulosa, though intermediate 
between them ; and, acting on this opinion, I ranged it as a variety 
of the former. Subsequent y, and with apparent reference to the ex- 
pression of this opinion, this so-called new fern has been publicly 
stated to have nothing to do with L. cristata, and that, if ranged as a 
variety at all, it must be under L. spinulosa. My opinion was not. 
altered by this statement; and, having since continued to watch the 
appearances presented by the three plants, above referred to, under cul- 
tivation, I have not subsequently found reason to adopt any materially 
different view. On the contrary, having cultivated them under cir- 
cumstances exactly correspondent, the plants themselves, as it appears 
to me, clearly confirm the opinion I had expressed ; and they are now 
exhibited for the information of those members who may not have had 
other opportunities of noticing their peculiarities. On this point I 
leave the plants to speak for themselves. 

I have stated that my opinion has undergone no material dines 
{ should perhaps have said that the view I now adopt is not opposed to 
that formerly held; for I must confess to a change of opinion having 
occurred, inasmuch as repeated observation of the growth of the plants 
has convinced me that all three ought to be considered as forms of 
one species, there being no clear and satisfactory marks by which to 
distinguish them. This opinion, which I have for some time formed, 
from observations on the growing plants, in a cultivated state, las just — 
been unexpectedly corroborated on opening the third volume of Mr. 
Watson’s valuable ‘ Cybele Britannica,’ where I find the same view; 
founded on experience of the wild pl ent, 


‘Re “Read befure the Botanieal Society of London. 
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Mr. Hort (whom, I may remark, in passing, the very cautious author 
of the Cybele mentions as a trustworthy authority). Thus SE 
the question seems worthy the attention of British botanists. —— 

My views, in brief, are these :—The spinulose Lastreas, as is well 
known, present an unbroken series of forms between those known as 
cristata and fœnisecii, scarcely separabie, indeed not separable, except — 
by mere technicalities. Lastrea foenisecii, however, mixed up with 
the rest by some botanists, appears to me perfectly distinct, and is 
readily known by its truly deltoid outline, its concave pinnules, its 
lacerated lance-shaped scales, and perhaps even more readily when 
dried, by its powerful fragrance, like that of new hay. Then follows — 
L. dilatata, of which there are many forms or varieties, several having — 
been exalted into species, different, though scarcely separable, but all — 
distinguishable by their entire, lance-shaped scales, and gland-fringed - 
indusia. And then follow the ferns under consideration, united by 
their ovate, pallid scales, and their entire indusia, and not more than 
separable as varieties by the form and mode of division of their fronds. — 
For this latter “ group” (as no doubt it may be called in some quar- © 
ters) it seems best to retain the name cristata, partly in order to avoid — 
the confusion which has resulted from the interchange of the names 
spinulosa and spinosa, but chiefly because the plant known as cris- 
tata, though not the most common, is the most distinct form, and 
bears a Linnean antiquity, having been most probably used by Lin- 
neus himself in the very sense which it is now again proposed to 
adopt; for in truth Linnærs has been charged with “ confounding ” 
under one name the two extremes of the short series I now propose 
to unite under the name he employed. : 

THOMAS 

Chelsea, August, 1852. | | 
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Observations on Œnañthe fluviatilis, Coleman. 
| By E. G. VARENNE, Esq. 


In the ‘ British Flora, ed. 6, p. 168, there occurs the following 
remark, under the head of CEnanthe fluviatilis, Colem. :—* it would. 
appear too that the flowering stems are unlike those which bear the 
above described submersed leaves.” From this observation one, is 
led to imagine that a doubt exists in the minds of the writers as to 
_ whether the submersed leaves and the flowering shoots grow from one 
VOL. IV. 4 R 
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and the same stem, as if it were probable that the foliage of the. barren 
and of the lower portion of the flowering stem of Œ. fluviatilis 


__ differed in character. Feeling that there was a certain discrepancy of 


opinion amongst botanists on the subject, I was led to make sundry 
examinations of the stems of CE. fluviatilis during the last month, with 
a view of ascertaining the real meaning of the different conditions of 

the plant; and such conclusions as I have been led to I beg to lay 
- before the readers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

The flowering shoot of Œnanthe fluviatilis has been so well de- 
stated by the Rev. W. H. Coleman, that any reference to that part 
of the plant is needless. The portion to which, in the present obser- 
_ yations, I feel most desirous of attracting attention is that from which 
the submersed leaves grow. 

This porticn is a creeping stem, varying in nat from two. or 
three inches to a foot, according to age, and in diameter from a quar- 
ter to half an inch and more. The barren or distal extremity is co- 
piously supplied with roots, and the portion extending from the rooted 
extremity to the origin of the terminating leaves is furnished with 
nodes and internodes. In full-grown stems the length of the inter- 
nodes varies from a quarter of an inch to an inch, being greatest about 
the middle of the stem. From the under part of the nodes, radicles 
pass down into the mud. About the commencement of July, and pro- 
bably. at other seasons, buds, destined to become young plants, sprout 
out from the sides.of the nodes, taking a lateral direction, their leafy 
termination curviug upwards in the water. 

: In a very short period, and whilst. attached to the parent den. these 
young plants, terminated by leaves having the character of the sub- 
mersed leaves, exhibit the creeping character of the stem, with its 
nodes and internodes, and roots striking into the mud. As well as 
roots leaves, these small plants are furnished occasionally with 
long, green, thread-like fibres, springing from the upper nodes, near 
the leafy buds. With these I was for some time puzzled, until I met 
with something that induced me to form the opinion that these green 
fibres might be the early condition of the flowering shoots. | 

I was led to the above conclusion by finding attached to a large, 
creeping stem, which was terminated by a flowering shoot, and which 
was furnished with young leafy stems at its nodes, two long, fragile 
fibres, eighteen inches in length. Springing from the three or. four 
distant nodes of these long fibres, were the young leaves and i lucipi- 
ent flower-stalks of a flowering shoot; so that it is pretty clear that 
the, flowering shoots and submersed leaves. are producible from. the 
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same stem, but from buds differing in character: This may also ac+ 

count for the fact of Mr. Woods being unable to detect sabmersed 
leaves in the plants he examined at Wareham; (see Phytol. iii. 266). 
I have, however, succeeded in meeting with the submersed leaves in 

a small but characteristic condition, attached to young flowering 
bios of Œnanthe fluviatilis. Indeed, the lowermost nodes of the 
flowering shoots are almost always bare of foliage, either from early 
destruction of the submersed leaves, or from the lower nodes of the 
shoot being abortive, the latter supposition being the more probable. 
"The barren or rooted end of the fully-developed plant is rotting or 
decaying in the month of July ; and at the same time the seven or eight 
young plants, which are to take the place of their predecessor in the 
season to come, are to be seen attached to the various nodes of the 
stem. The fully-formed submersed leaves become brown early in the 
summer, and have a worn-out appearance, from being coated over 
‘with deposit. Probably this decay is occasioned by the vitality of the 
leaves being interfered with by the twisting and straining to which 
they are exposéd, from the frequent disturbance of the current, aud 
of the level of the waters, produced by floods in winter and spring, and 
by the occasional drawing off of the water in the summer, by the mil: 
lers. However this may be, the submersed leaves soon decay. after 
the flowering season, as, I believe, does the entire stem, of which they 
form the extremity, so soon as the brood of young plants which spring 
out of it is fit to maintain an independent existence. | a ee 

Having for the last year or two collected specimens of Œnanthe 
fluviatilis for the Botanical Society of London, I made a point of se- 
lecting the smaller green autumnal submersed leaves, rather than the 
large, dirty-looking remains of those that had lived through the pre- | 
vious winter. Attached to the rooted extremities of these green au- 
 tumnal specimens, was frequently what seemed like a hard lump of 
dirt, and which was very carefully washed off, for the sake of giving 
the specimens a neat appearance. Now, indeed, this lump would have 
a greater degree of interest connected with it, as being probably the 
remains of the node and internode of the parent stem from which the 
young plant originated. 

Allowing the above observations the credit of being correct, it seems 
tolerably clear that the duration of Ginanthe fluviatilis, Colem.; is of 
‘a biennial rather than of a perennial character. The existence of 
Œnanthe fluviatilis: would nof be much prolonged in our rivers and 
- thé ditches connétted- with them, in the abundance it now-is, if it 
‘were dependent for reproduction on fruit alone ; for its flowering 
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i shoots are cartied away in the autumn, as Dr. Bromfield describes, 


as soon as they separate from the ground ; and even before that period 


_ the flowering tops of the plants, yet entangled amongst the masses of 


weeds and other things that float down the current, and are cut off 


= before the seed car some to perfection. In order to counteract the 


déstructive ageucy to which the. seeds of the plant are exposed, a 


wonderfully increasing power is imparted to the stems of Œnanthe 
. fluviatilis, by the viviparous mode of increasing by buds which they 


possess; and thus, for some wise purpose, is Œnanthe fluviatilis 
almost the only evergreen plant of our rivers and ditches, affording 


shade and shelter to aquatic animals at all times and seasons. - 


. I have but one observation more to make on the subject of Œnan- 
the fluviatilis; and that will bear on the shape of the submersed leaves. | 
Some readers of the ‘ Phytologist’ may have been struck with what 

appears like a parsley-leaf, springing up in shallow river-ditches, above 
the Enteromorpha intestinalis and other fresh-water Conferve which 
cover the surface of the water in July and August. A little pains 


taken to extract the parsley-like leaf, with its stem, from its pa- 


rent mud, will show that this leaf is a transformed condition of the 
submersed leaves of Œnanthe fluviatilis, as leaves of the natural form 
and size of the submersed leaves are found growing from the same 
root with the parsley-like leaf. Indeed, the Jeaflets of the parsley-like 
leaves of Œnanthe fluviatilis consist merely of the base and termina- 
tion of the long leaflets which grow ia the current. This is an inte- 
resting fact, and tends to prove that the original idea of Dillenius 
contained the elements of truth, when he ascribed the lengthening 
out of the plant to the action of running water ; and it also furnishes 
matter for consideration as regards the specific identity of Eaetithe 


_ fluviatilis and GE. Phellandrium. 


E. G. E. 
Kelvedon, August 17, 1852. | 


Botanical Notes of a Week in Ireland during the present Month 
(August, 1852). By DANIEL Oxtver, Jun., Esq., F.B.S.E. 


| Filago minima, Fries, I took advantage of the interval between 
the time of the arrival of our train at Maryport and the departure of 


_ the steam-packet, to look about on thé sand-hills southerly from the 


harbour. I. picked several specimens of this. Filfgo at a short dis- 
tance from the 1 town. It appears to be new to the Lake Province of 
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the ‘Cybele.’ Polygonum Raii, Bab., and Sinapis Monensis, R. Br, 
were also in the neighbourhood. 

: Naias Slexilis, Rostk. 1 was fortunate enough to re-find this font, 
growing in a lake near Roundstone, between the Clifden-coast road 
and the sea, at a distance of perhaps a mile or two from the village. 
Although I spent some time amongst the several lakes of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Naias was observed in but sparing quantity ; and, from 
the fragile nature of the plant at the nodes, or “ joinings,” it is rather 
difficult to obtain perfect examples. I did not take an opportunity 
to search for it in the Lake country northwards from Urrisbeg Moun- 
tain, nor in the Ma’am and Ballinahinch districts, although many of 
the lakes, having sandy or gravelly pos! in Connemara are likely 
enough to afford it. | 
Eriocaulon septangulare. Near this plant occurs from 
near the sea-level to an elevation which I should estimate about 300 
feet, in a lakelet in Urrisbeg, the height of the Ordnance Survey sta- | 
tion, nearly 1000 feet, on that mountain, serving as a guide. 

Ulex Gallii, Planchon. This shrub grows near Roundstone. I 
did not observe any autumnal bloom when in Ireland until we were 
west from Oughterard ; and, I think, some time ago, when journeying 
into Connemara from the north, none was observed until a few miles 
northerly from Clifden. I now incline to believe it probable that the 
Connemara U. nanus belongs to this species or.variety. The true U. 
nanus of Forster I doubt if I have ever seen growing in a wild state. 
U. Gallii and U. europæus occur by the coast near Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. I saw in the Belfast Botanic Garden what I take to be 
ru. ln Ulex strictus. One bush grows near the aquarium, or pond. 

Euphrasia Odontites, L., a., and Juncus maritimus, Sm., one: near 
Roundstone. | 

Lepigonium marinum, B. Scirpus Sm.? 

and Solanum Dulcamara, y. marmum, Bab., grow on Arran. 
- Orobanche Hedere, Duby. In a previous number of the ‘ Phyto- 
logist’ I have mentioned this plant, doubtfully, as a native of Arran. 
An exanïinaiion of fresh specimens on the island removed the doubt. 
It grows about the ivy-clad i low. ola, or shelves, by Sina and its 
ba, 

canum, 1 think I have seen this | 
as a native of W. Isles of Arran; but I observe the letter E. appended 
to the description in the ‘ M@nual,’ as though it were limited. to..our 
island.. Althouglf out of flower at the time of my visit, I gathered 
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some specimens of a Helianthemum, not far from the lighthouse, and 

say $00 feet above the sea, which I must refer to this species. | 

Melampyrum pratense, L., var. ericetorum, mihi. Two years ago, 

while visiting the western districts of Ireland, a hispid Melampyrum, 

occurring in one or two places, ov: high, ericetal ground, engaged the 
| attention of my friend G. S. Brady and myself. This plant we could not 
refer either to the M, montanum described in Dr. Johnstone’s ‘ Berwick- 
shire Flora’ and the ‘ Manual,’ or to the var. {atifolium of the 2nd edition 
of the latter work. Although unable to note characters on paper which 
appear sufficiently marked to render it deserving of specific distinc- 

tion, I cannot but think it a good variety. With such impression I 

do not hesitate, after a renewed examination, a few weeks ago, of 

fresh specimens, to offer it to the notice of botanists as distinct, 
although to many I dare say it may not be new. I'shall very briefly = 

describe the plant, marking by italics the characters which especially + 

form its features. I may add, that I think it possible the var. mon- E : 

tanum may be but a diminished or altered form of this Melampyrum. | à 

| Plant frequently equally large with M. pratense, and often coarser and 

| stronger ; flowers axillary, secund, in approximate or sub-distant 

pairs; bracts varying from lanceolate, ovate-lanceolate to ovate, fre- 

quently (in large specimens generally) with one, two, or three teeth 
directed forwards or divergent. Entire plant more or less hispid; 
stem uniformly so (?), although some dried specimens may exhibit 
traces of a hairy line ; corolla four times as long as the calyx; lan- 
ceolate teeth and tube of calyx about equal in length ; leaves lanceo- 
late or linear-lanceolate, under side reticulated ; flower large; tube 
of corolla mostly, in the open flower, straw-coloured or white. 

Growing amongst grass &c., from a little over the sea-level (near 

| Craigga Moina, Roundstone), to say 1000 or 1500 feet, on Ben Bul- 

| ben, Sligo. ‘The chief proportion of my examples are from Urrisbeg, 
at an elevation of perhaps 200:or 250 feet. The pale or white tube 
of the corolla, although in itself trifling, is very general, and immedi- 

_ ately attracts attention to the plant. I am aware, as I noted before, 
that the paper characters of this variety are but slender; yet I think 
they are, with a consideration of the situation, in one or two respects, 
of the plant, sufficient. 1 may mention, that I have no recollection 

| of having observed in the West of Ireland any specimens of Melam- 

pyrum referrible to the typical M. pos, or in any way different 
from the plant just described. 

:Euphrasia officinalis, y. nemorosa, Koch.  Spekimens of an eye- 
bright, distinguished by adpressed, crisped pubescence of the stem, 
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deeply serrated leaves with cuspidate teeth, and slightly pubescent co- 


_ rolla, gathered near Roundstone, are referrible to this variety, the E. 


stricia, Elost. I am not aware that the typical form of the plant grows 
in that neighbourhood. | 
. Euphrasia ? On Arran I collected a curious little form, 
some three inches in height, much branched from near the base ; stem 
with a minute, adpressed pubescence ; lanceolate or lnoccltiiéblihs 
leaves, with one, two, or three strong teeth on each side. I did not 
know to what species or form to refer it; but, examples being sent to 
C. C. Babington, he kindly informs me that he thinks it a form of the 
E. gracilis of Fries, although it atrikingly resembles, and poor PE 
be, E. Salisburgensis. 


Thymus Serpyllum, L. of a ‘Thymus, minis hele 


| or nearly so, and frequently with distinct, capitate flower-stems, from 


Arran, belong to this species... C. C. Babington now belieres. it to. pe 
the more common species throughout the country. 

Carex punctata, Gaud.. ‘Through the kindness of Prof Blytt my 
herbarium is furnished with a Norwegian example of this plant, from 
Arendal. The opinion of C. C. Babington, and an examination of 
this specimen, convince me that I “as in error in naming a Carex, 


found on the Cumberland coast C. punctata. It.is, I suppose, C. dis- 


tans. I named the plant from the descriptions in Koch and the 
‘Manual ; and an able botanist, who, however, I believe,, was un- 
scnpeinied with the true punctata, coincided with my view. The. 
difficulty of arriving at a correct conclusion in some such matters, 


ages knowing one or more of the species concerned, is great indeed, 


and shows the necessity of great caution before publishing.them as, 
facts. I do not purpose at all to dispute that C. punctata may be a 


good species. 


Athyrium Filix-fœmina. — A curious form of this plant I gathered 
near the coast northerly from Whitehaven, Cumberland. I enclose 


| specimens to Edward Newman. FFE he will kindly mbjoin be 


opinion thereon. +. 


| | D. Ouves, J UN. . | 
yee, August, 1852. 


: # These appear to me to come under the denomination of then 
of seed are beautiful, + malformed. N. | 
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_Norices or New Books, &c. | 


© The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald. By BERTHOLD Sex- 


_ MANN, Naturalist to the Expedition. Part 2. - Flora of the Isthmus . 


_ of Panama. London: Reeve. 1852.’ 


= WE seem scarcely to have completed our notice of the first fascicu- 
lus of this important work when a second is laid on our table, not 
metely equalling, but exceeding, its predecessor in interest. Leaving 
the uncongenial regions of the north, and the thin layers of vegetable- 
born and vegetable-bearing soil spread over rock-like masses of 
eternal, unmelting ice, we must now accompany our. energetic and 


indéfatigable traveller to those central and sunny regions of America 


which are now engrossing so large a share of the attention, the specu- 
_ lation, the hopes, the fears, the enterpise, and the capital of the civi- 
lized world ; where, three hundred and fifty years ago, Columbus 
found abundance of gold, pine-apples growing by the sides of the 
road, and palm-trees producing the most delicious wines; where Nu- 
nez de Balboa first beheld and knelt before the vast Pacific; and where 
Francisco Pizarro planned and accomplished the conquest of the 
richest realm then known in the world. During portions of the years 
1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849 Mr. Seemann investigated the botany of 
Veraguas, Panama, and Darien, visiting the entire line of coast on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus, and traversing districts where foot of bo- 
tanist had never previously trodden. We can imagine nothing more 
delightful than the feelings of a young and enthusiastic man under 


such circumstances; nothing more exciting or more satisfying than 


gazing, day after day, on the vegetable glories of those all but un- 
known realms. No traveller was ever better fitted for his task than 
Mr. Seemann. He looks at his favourite science of phytology with 
all the ardour of a devoted lover. Nothing can exceed the assiduity 


of his attentions, or the careful manner in which he has bestowed them. © 


He has considered his subject in all its bearings. His summaries of 
the botanical products of the country, whether statistical, economical, 
or-ornamental, are replete with instruction, and bespeak the possession 
of one of those comprehensive minds which can appreciate at once, and 
correctly, all the features of the scene before him. Instead of those 
dry, and shall we say unprofitable, details which have too often filled 
the pages of works designed as records of the discoveries made under 


government patronage, and at government expense, we have here a 
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series of written pictures, presenting vividly to the mind’s eye the very 
scenes which the author- himself beheld, and grouping, with exact 
method, yet with agreeable ease, the characters which communicate 
to the landscape and the land their greatest interest, alike to the en- 
thusiastic explorer, and the sober, plodding student in the science- 
halls of distant Europe. But we feel that in instances like these the 
‘meré expression of our approbation is insufficient, and that we can 
only do justice to our author, and at the same time justify our own ex- 
alted estimate of his labours, by extracting largely from his instructive 
pages; and we shall do this without commenting on the particular 
subjects he has so ably handled, leaving our extended quotations to 
exercise their own unaided influence on the mind of the reader. _ 
_. © Thé aspect of the flora is much more diversified than the unifor- 
mity of the climate and the surface of the country would lead one to 
expect. The sea coast and those parts influenced by the tides and 
the immediate evaporation of the sea, produce a quite peculiar yege- 
tation, which is generally characterized by a leathery, glossy foliage, 
and leaves with entire margins. In all muddy. places, down to the 
verge of the ocean, are impenetrable thickets, formed of Mangroves, 
. chiefly Rhizophoras and Avicennias, which exhale putrid miasinata 
and spread'sickness over the adjacent districts. Occasionally exten- 
sive tracts are éovered with the Guagara de puerco (Acrostichum aur _ 
reum, Linn.), its fronds being as much as ten feet high. Myriads of 
mosquitoes and sand-flies fill the air; huge alligators sun themselves 
. on the slimy banks, lying motionless, blinking with their great eyes, 


and jumping into the water directly any one approaches. To destroy . 


these dreaded swamps is almost impossible; the Avicennias, with 
their Asparagus-like rhizomata, send up innumerable young shoots 
whenever the main stem is felled; the Rhizophoras extend in all 
directions their long aerial roots, which soon reack tie ground and 
preserve: the trees from falling, after their terrestrial roots have lifted 
them bigh above the original level. At Panama, where the tide rises — 
to the height of twenty-two feet, these trees are frequently under wa- 
ter; the heavy surf washing their tops, apparently without injuring or 
checking their growth ; indeed, so well has nature provided for them, 
thatthe seed of the Rhizophoras begins to germinate while the fruit 
is yet attached to the tree, and it is not until it has sprouted out to the 
length ‘of some inches that it drops, as a young plant, into the mud 
below. : Rivers, as far they are subjected to the influence of the ebb 
and: flow, ‘are full of Mangroves and the highest ‘Rhizophoras, which, 

growing ‘always on. that side-where there is the deepest water, assist 
| | VOL. IV. 4s. 
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the natives in conducting théir canoes through the mud-banks. On 
the sand of the sea beach the Ipomea pes-capræ grows in wild luxu- 
riance, producing runners often more than two hundred feet long. 
Higher up, where the ground is firmer, are groves of cocoa-nut palms, 
poisonous Manzanillo-trees, and spiny Prosopises and Pitajayas, or 
thickets of Crescentia cucurbitina and Paritium tiliaceum. 

Far different is the vegetation of the Savanas. The ground, being 
level or slightly undulated, is clothed during the greater part of the 
_ year with a turf of brilliant green. Groups of trees and bushes rise 
here and there ; silvery streams, herds of cattle and deer, and the iso- 
lated huts of the natives, tend to give variety to the scene, while the 
absence of palms and tree-ferns ES to the whole more the ap- 
pearance of a European park than a tract of land in tropical America. 
The turf is almost as dense as in an English garden, and contains, be- 
sides numerous kinds of grasses, many elegant Papilionaceæ, Poly- 
galeæ, Gentianeæ, and Violaceæ ; the sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica, 
Linn.) prevails in many localities, shutting up its tender leaves even 
‘upon the approach of a heavy footstep. The clumps of trees and 
shrubs, over which the Garumos and Pavas are waving their large 
foliage, are composed of Myrtaceæ, Melastomeæ, Chrysobalaneæ, | 
Papilionaceæ, Verbenaceæ, Composite, Aristolochiæ, Apocyneæ, and 
other climbing or twining plants. Orchideæ are plentiful in the vici- 
' nity of the rivers, where the trees are literally loaded with them. The 
- Vainilla (Vanilla sp.) climbs in aburfdance up the stems of young 
trees, and often increases so much in weight as to cause the downfall 
of its supporters. The Chumicales, or groves of sandpaper trees (Cu- 
ratella Americana, Linn.), form curious features in the landscape. 
They extend over whole districts, and their presence indicates a ‘soil 
impregnated with iron. The trees are about forty feet high, have 
crooked branches—an approximation to the twining habit of the tribe, 
and their paper-like leaves, if stirred by the wind, occasion a rattling 
noise, which strongly reminds one of the European autumn, when 
northerly breezes strip the trees of their foliage. | 
. Forests cover at least two-thirds of the whole territory. The 
high trees, the dense foliage, and the numerous climbing and twining 
plants, almost shut out the rays of the sun, causing a gloom, which is 
the more insupportable as all other objects are hidden from view. 
Rain is so frequent and the moisture so great, that the burning of 
these forests is impossible ; a striking difference to those of the tem- 
perate regions, where a fire often consumes extensive woods in a very 
‘short space of time. Flowers are scarce in proportion to the mass of 
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leaves with which the places are crowded, and, in no respect is the. 
_ European more disappointed; from cultivating in his gardens none 
save the choicest and most brilliant flowers which the regions of the 


sun are capable of producing ; from seeing on the stage tropical sce» ~ | 


nery, which looks more like a representation of fairy-land than of sub- 
lunar places ; and from reading those highly-coloured accounts with. 
‘which many travellers have endeavoured to embellish their narratives, 
his imagination has drawn a picture of equinoctial countries which a 
comparison with nature at once demolishes. The Espave (Anacardium 
Rhinocarpus, DC.) and the Corotu (Enterolobium Timboüva, Mart.) 


_ are amongst the most gigantic trees, attaining a height of from 90 to 


_ 130 feet, and a circumference of from 24 to 30 feet; and no better 
estimate can be formed of their size, than by an inspection of the. 


= port of Panama, where vessels of twelve tons burden, made of a single 


trunk, are riding at anchor. The forests occasionally consist of: only 
a single species of tree ; but generally they are composed of different 
kinds, the principal forme belonging to Sterculiaceæ, Tiliaceæ, Mi- 
moseæ, Papilionaceæ, Euphorbiaceæ, Anacardiaceæ, Rubiaceæ, Myr- 
taceæ, and Melastomeæ ; these, and the prevalence of palms, tree- 
ferns, Scitamineæ and Aroidee, stamp on them the real tropical 
character. 

** Mountains exceeding 2000 feet in elevation, situated principally 
in Western Veraguas, possess a vegetation which in many respects 
resembles that of the Mexican highlands; one in which the forms of 
the torrid zone are harmoniously blended with those of the temperate. 
Alders and blackberries are found with Fuchsias and Salvias; the 
brake grows in company with lupines and Ageratums; oaks and: 
palms are intermingled ; fine large flowers are abundant. The ge- 
nera represented are Styrax, Rondeletia, Salvia, Lopezia, Fuchsia, 
- Centradenia, Ageratum, Conostegia, Lupinus, Hypericum, Freziera, 
Galium, Smilax, Euphorbia, Rhopala, Equisetum, Clematis, Chorisia, 
Verbena, Condaminea, Inga, Solanum, &c. The oaks, like most tro- 
pical ones, are scarcely higher than thirty feet, resembling neither in 
size nor in grandeur those which our heathen forefathers worshipped ; 
‘their branches are smooth and devoid of that rugged appearance which 
renders those of the northern species so picturesque. 

The Isthmus is rich in medicinal plants, many of which are known | 
ie to the natives, who have ably availed themselves of their proper- 

febrifuges, they employ Chicoria (Hlephantopus spicatus, 
ps uss. nn Corpachi (Croton), Guavito amargo (Quassia amara, Linn.), 
Cedron (Simaba Cedron, Planch.), ang several Gentianeæ, herbaceous 
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plants, which-até known by ‘the name of Canchalaquas. As purga- 
tives are used; Nino muerto, or Malcasada (Asclepias Curastavica, 
Einn.), Frijolillo (Cassia occidentalis, Liun.), Canafistola de purgar 
(Cassia Fistula, Linn.), Laureno (Cassia.alata, Linn.), Javilla (Hura 
crepitans, Linu.) and Coquillo (Jatropha Curcas, Linn.). Emeties 
are obtained from Garriba de pena (Begonia sp.) and Frailecillo (Ja- 
tropha gossypifolia, Linn.). As vulneraries they use Chiriqui (7rizis 
frutescens, P. Br.), and Guazimillo, or Palo dei soldado (Waltheria 
glomerata, Presl), and Cope chico de suelo (Clusia sp.). Anti-syphi- 
litics are, Cardo santo (Argemone Mexicana, Linn.),  Zarzaparilla 
(Smilax sp. pl.) and Cabeza del negro (Dioscorea sp.). Cooling 
draughts are prepared from the ferns, Calahuala (Goniophiebium 
attenuatum, Presl) and Doradilla de palo (Goniophlebium incanum; 
Swartz). Antidotes for the bites of snakes are found in the stem and 
leaves of the Guaco (Mikania Guaco, H. B. K:) and the seeds of the 
Cedron (Simaba Cedron, Planch.). Cutaneous diseases are cured by 
applying the bark of the Palo de buba (Jacaranda filicifolia, Don) 


and Nanci (Byrsonima cotinifolia, H. B. K. hs and the leaves of the 


Malva (Mulachra capitata, Linn.). 

“The most dreaded of the poisonous plants are the Amancay ( The- 
velia neriifolia, Juss.), Cojon del gato (Thevetia nitida, DeCand.), 
Manzanillo de playa (Hippomane Mancinella, Linn.), Florispondio 
(Datura sanguinea, Ruiz et Pav.), and Bala (Gliricidia maculata, 
Kunth). It is said of the Manzanillo de playa that persons have died 
from: sleeping beneath its shade ; and that its milky juice raises blis- 
ters on the skin, which are difficult to heal. The first of these state- 
ments .nust be regarded as fabulous, and the second be received with 
a degree of modification. Some people will bear the juice upon thé. 
surface of the body without being in the least affected by it, while 
others do experience the utmost pain; the difference seeming to de: 
pend entirely upon a man’s constitution. Great caution, however, is 
required in protecting the eyes, for if the least drop enters them, loss 
of sight and the most acute smarting for several days are the conse- 


quence. The smoke arising. from the wood produces a similar effect: 


While surveying the coast of Darien, a boat’s crew of H.M.S.‘ He- 
rald’ was blinded for some days from having kindled a fire with the 
branches of this tree. Whenever the natives are affected by the poi- 


. son, they at once wash the injured part in salt water. This remedy 


is most efficacious, and, as the Manzanillo is always ccnfined to the 
edge of the ocean, of easy application. It has been siated that the 
Indians of the Isthmus dip their arrows in the juice of the Manza- 
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| | | | > 
nillo. ; There are, however, various reasons for doubting this asser: 
tion; first, because the poison is, like that of all Euphorbiaceæ, 
extremely volatile, and, however virulent when first procured, soon 
loses its power; secondly, because its effect, even when fresh, is by 
no means so strong as to cause the death of human beings, not even 
producing, as has been stated, the slightest injury on some consti- 
tutions. The statement may therefore be considered as an inaccu- 
racy, and it may rather be supposed that the Indians, like those of 
Guiana, obtain their poison from the two species of Strychnos com- 
mon throughout. Panama and Darien. The fruit of the Amancay 
(Thevetia neréitfolia, Juss.) is also considered very poisonous, but its 
dangerous qualities. have probably been over-rated. There is a 


_ out experiencing any other effect than mere griping. The leaves of 
the Bala, or, as it is also called, Madera negra (Gliricidia maculata, 
_ Kth.), are used to poison rats. The Florispondio (Datura sanguinea, 
Ruiz et Pav.) appears to have always played, and still continues to 
_ play, a prominent part in the superstition of tropical America. The 
Indians of Darien, as well as those of Choco, prepare from its seeds a 
decoction, which is given to their children to produce a state of ex- 
citement in which they are supposed to possess the power of dis- 
covering gold. In any place where the unhappy: patients happen to 
fall down, digging is commenced ; and, as the soil nearly everywhere 
abounds with gold-dust, an amount of more or less value is obtained. | 
In order to counteract the bad effect of the poison, some sour Chica 
de. Maize, a beer made of Indian corn, is administered. ") igiee 
' “Many indigenous plants bear eatable fruits, some of most delicious 
flavour. * * * * * * Several spontaneous productions are used as cu- 


resembling some of the finer sea-weeds, and growing in most rivers 
called it Passe carne, i. e., excels or surpasses meat ; and, indeed, its 
young leaf-stalks, when boiled, have a delicate flavour, not unlike that 


of French-beans. The leaves of the Naju de espina  (Peirescia Bleo, 
DeCand.) are eaten as salad, either raw or boiled, like the young 


difficulty, they form a tolerable substitate. The foliage of the Col de 
Nicaragua (Jatropha multifida, Linn.) affords another culinary vege« 


qualities by boiling, The seeds of the Chigua (Zamia Chigua, Seem.); 
| | 


—_ al 1 


gentlemen in Panama who, when a boy, ate four of these fruits, with+ © 


linary vegetables. The Marathrum fæniculaceum, H. B. K., a plant 


_ of Veraguas, is estimated so highly by the inhabitants that they have — 


branches of several Opuntias in Mexico; and in a country where, .. 
: from the nature of the climate, the rearing of lettuces is attended with | 


table, losing, apparently, as do most Euphorbiaceæ, its poisonous | 
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a plant abounding in the vicinity of Chirambirà, after having been 
boiled and reduced to a mash, are mixed with milk and sugar, and 
thus eaten. A kind of bread is also prepared from them. As condi- — 
ments for esculent purposes, divers plants are used. The red berries 
of the Malagueto chico, or Malagueto hembra (Xylopia frutescens, 
Aubl.), are substituted for pepper, especially by the negroes. The 
fruit of the Vainilla (Vanilla sp.) and Vainilla chica (Sobralia sp.) are 
spices employed in flavouring sweetmeats, chocolate, and puddings. 
The leaves of the Toronjil (Ocimum), a common herb, are chopped, 

and serve to replace our parsley. The most important, however, of 
all the aromatics to the Panamian cook is the. Culantra (Eryngium 
fœtidum, Linn.). It imparts a flavour difficult for a foreigner to 


‘ relish; but the inhabitants consider it indispensable, and are quite 


dltirossod when in the soups and. sancoches their favourite condi- 
ment. has by some accident been omitted. 

“ Excellent timber for building and wood for schistes pur- 
poses abound. * * * * * * From the Roble and Guyacan the most 
‘durable wood is obtained. The Nazareno, a beautiful bluish: fancy | 
wood, the produce of a scientifically unknown tree, would fetch a high 
price in Europe, The Quira isremarkable for its black and brownstreaks. 
The Corotà and Espavè supply the natives with materials for canoes. 

“ Dyes the country produces several ; a yellow one is obtained from 
the wood of the Macano (Diphysa Carthaginensis, Jacq.), a scarlet 

from the leaves of the Hojita de tenir {Lundiu Chica, Seem.), a blue 
from the foliage of the Anil silvestre (Indigofera Anil, Linn.), a vio- 

-let from the fruit of the Jagua (Genipa), a red from the pulp of the 
pulp of the Bija or Achotte (Bixa Orellana, Linn.), and a black from ° 
the seeds of the Ojo de venado (Mucuna sp. pl.). A brown. colour 


might be extracted from, the Dichromena pura, Nees ab E., which 


abounds in the Savanas, and makes on cotton and linen a stain very 
much like that caused by the rusting of an iron nail, hence the ver- 
nacular name, Clava, a nail. The Indians of Southern Darien paint 
their faces with the colour obtained from the Bixa Orellana, Linn., or 
as they themselves term it, Bija. The scarlet dye observed in the 
hammocks of Veraguas is not given with the purple shell (Purpura 


_ patula, Lam.), as the people of Panama st but with the leaves of | 


the Lundia Chica. |: 
“The cordage which the Isthmians use 1s solely peace from 
indigenous plants. The best and whitest is made from the fibre of 


the Corteza (Apeiba Tibourbou, Aubl.). A brownish-looking rope 


easily affected by dampness, probably because the tree from which it 
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‘is taken has saline properties, is manufactured from the Majagua de 
‘playa (Paritium tiliaceum, Adr. Juss.). The Barrigon-(Pachira Ba- 
wigon, Seem.) and the Malagueto hembra (Xylopia frutescens, Aubl.) 
also yield a fibre fit for ropes. The hammocks of Veraguas consist 
of the fibres of the Cabuya (Agave sp.) and those of a palm called 
Chonta. A strong fibre is contained in the leaves of the Pita de za- 
pateros (Bromelia sp.), which is prepared like flax, woven into bags, 
or chacaras, by different Indian tribes, and extensively used by shoe- 
makers for sewing. The fibre surrounding the wood of the Cucya or 
Namagua forms a close texture of regular natural matting, which the 
natives soak in water, beat and make into garments, beds and ropes, 
or use as sails for their canoes. The mats which the poorer classes 
have to sleep upon are manufactured from the fibre of plantain leaves 
(Musa paradisiaca, Linn.). 

“ Numerous vegetable substances are ‘jolie to miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Aa infusion of the leaves of the Té (Corchorus suliquosus, 
Linn.) is drunk instead of tea, and a similar preparation may be made 
from those of the Freziera theoides, Swartz, a shrub common on the 
volcana of Chiriqui. The aerial roots of the Zanora (Jriartea exor- 
rhiza, Mart.) being clad with numerous spines are used as graters, 
and although they are not so fine as those supplied by art, yet in a 
country where, from the humidity of the climate, tin ones soon get 
rusty, they are almost preferable. The natives chiefly employ them 
. when grating cocoa-nuts, which, boiled with rice, compose one of 
their favourite dishes. The leaves of the Papayo (Carica Papaya, 
Lion.) are a substitute for soap. The wood of the Balsa (Ockroma 
Lagopus, Swartz) being soft and light like cork, is used for stopping 
bottles; the never-sinking rafts, which at the discovery of South 
America, caused such surprise among the early adventurers, were then 
constructed of it and are so still. The fruit of the Palo de velas or 
candle-tree (Parmentia cereifera, Seem.) serves to fatten cattle. * * * 
Oil is obtained from the fruit of the Corozo colorado (Elais melano- 
cocca, Gærtn.), and wine, vinegar, food, habitations, clothing, and nu- 
merous other necessaries of life from the different palms which inhabit 
the country. | | 

“Nor is the flora destitute of plants which. claim attention on ac- 
count of their beauty, rarity, or singular cuufiguration. The Espiritu’ 
Santo or Holy Ghost plant (Peristeria elata, Hook.). bears a flower 
resembling a dove, and is, like the Flor de semana santa, another 
= Orchidea, almost held in religious veneration, and eagerly sought for 

_ when in blossom. The Biura (Petræa volubilis, Jacq.) is a flower of 
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whose beauty those who have only seen it in conservatories can form 
but an inadequate idea; nothing can be more charming than the 
sight of whole groves overspread with the long blue racemes of this 
creeper; it almost baffles description. The Palo de buba (Jacaranda 
filicifolia, Don) is another of those plants on which poets delight to 
try their pen, dnd painters their brush. When this noble tree rises 
on the banks of the river, amidst the dark foliage of a luxuriant vege- 
tation, and waves its large panicles in the air, the foot is involunta- — 
rilg.arrested, and one gazes for some time lost in wonder _ 
admiration. "—Pp. 65—72. 


‘ Walks after Wild ph or FN. of of the Bohereens. By 
Ricwarpv Dowpen (RicHarD). London: John Van Voorst, Pater- 
_ moster Row. 1852.’ 


The title of this pretty little book is a ‘sad misnomer ; it is sugges- 
tive of glorious rambles through mead and forest dell, o’er hill and 
dale, by lake and river, up mountain height and on old ocean’s shore, 
together with pleasant way-side chit-chat upon the varied floral trea- 
sures that await the notice of the wandering naturalist ; in short, a 
‘ Botanical Looker-Gut’ adapted to the scenery and localities of the 
Emerald Isle. Instead of this, however, we have a sort of introduce: 
tion to the natural system of botany ; or rather, the first instalment of - 
such an introduction, for either the Irish “ Bohereefis ” possess a sin: _ 
gularly fragmentary Flora, or the author must intend, at some future 
period, to give us a continuation of his book, which sew, like = | 


“ Th’ adventure of the fiddle, 
Begins, but breaks off in the middle,” 


and scarcely there, for we get no further with the wild homes than to 
the end of the Brassicaceæ, in the method which the author says “ is 
called that of the natural orders in botany ;” and which method, he 
further tells us, is adopted, decause his “ labour is Lesomrmbetten more 
a botanical biography than a systematic production ;” this to us how- 
ever seems to read very like a non sequitur, a Sgr of sa which 
in the vernacular is usually denominated a dull. > 2 is 

As “a botanical biography” then, so far as it goes, this little vo- 
lame has our hearty welcome. Ii is replete with pleasant gossip 
about wild flowers, consisting of lore learn 7 ‘and unlearned; gleaned 
from a variety of sonrces, ancient and middern, in refererice to theit 
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uses, and their associations, medical, economical,, poetical,. classical, 
historical, etymological and mystical: in short, with everything that 
can be brought to bear any relation, remote or intimate, with the sub- 
jects of the biography... Thus, the name of the genus Brassica … . 

* “Ts said to be derived from the Celtic word ‘ bressic a cabbage; 
and this derivation from our aboriginal tongue would naturally. induce — 
belief, that although a cultivated, and, of course, much modified, 
group of vegetables, we have always had several of them indigenous. 
‘Withering is not content to abide by our Celtic.root, but must give 
it an Attic origin, and, consequently, he derives it. from the Greek 
‘ brazo, to boil; the operation, ro doubt, which is of most importance 
in making all the Brassica tribe useful, for vegetables have been vili- 
fied, and called causers of pes merely because they were but par- 
boiled, instead of being cooked.”—P. 162. 

Then, a few pages further on, we come to an inquiry into the ety- 
mology of the word cabbage ; ; and here, says the author, — 

“ Johnson’s Dictionary gives no help, Celtic or Saxon; it merely _ 
tells us it is cabus, in French ; and the French Dictionnaire says that 
combined with chou, cabus means hard. Now this is a very hard ety- 
mology ; but, to assist us on, we find cabas to be la belle langue for a 
frail. of figs. Well, a drum-headed cabbage is something like the 
shape of that globe, flattened at the poles; but itis rather a con- 
strained origin for our name. Then the Latin gives us no aid at all; 
but, come, what joy.and dignity it is to find the root of our shunned 
and sopniinted word in undoubted Attic Greek ; take courage, then, — 
‘here you are.’ Kabe, food. Do you espy cabbage now? And then 
follow the words, ‘ kapto,’ to eat ; and ‘ kabos,’ a corn-vessel or mea- 
sure—a kind of cornucopia, which might indicate that true Irish 
os, so well sketched in tlie song of William angen, viz :— 


Pigs galore, magra 
| And cabbages, and ladies. a 
—P. 192. 


As a relief after the parma of this dry. disquisition upon the ddr a- 
tion of a very familiar word, we must quote here the amusing abstract 
of some learned Irish scholar’s researches into the history of the wild 
field cabbage (Brassica campestris), wherein. our readers will find, 
we flatter ourselves, some truly unexpected. revelations of and con- 
cerning a very primitive use of cabbage-leaves, for which we think 
they- could searcely have been prepared: Of this member .of the 
family,-as Mr. Dowden says, “authors write but little: where two 
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travel on a horse, one must go in front; and so it is with these cross- 
worts—the younger brother, the cabbage, carries away the public 
attention and position by his greater usefulness. Brassica campestris 
has scarcely a thought given it, except by our faithful historian, Ge- 
-rarde, who says, that ‘ wild colewort hath broad leaves not unlike to 
the tame colewort, but lesser, as is all the rest of the plant; is of 
nature wild, and, therefore, not sought after as a meat.’” But to our 
quotation :— 

“A good ‘Irishian,’ as a scholar in ‘the vernacular’ is styled, is 
always somewhat of a Latinist besides ; and, holding it as undoubted 
that the more juvenile tongue is no other than the Celtic cloaked in 
Æolic terminations, our ancient philologer never looked into Ains- 
worth until he had first sacked O‘Reilly, having found the hard Cel- 


tic word Bresic— meaning a tegument, and softened down into. 
Brassica—he announced it as the origin of the northern Irishman’s — 


(vulgo, the Scotchman’s) mode of designating his inferior garments, 
or ‘ breeks.’ Getting on thus to the specific distinction of our plant, 
campestre, he finds a second explanation in addition to that of a ‘flat 
field, —it also means ‘ tegmen, a covering, an apron; upon this hint 
our Irishian pronounced he had discovered why early Celtic writers 
had repudiated the notion that mere fig-leaves supplied materials for 
the primitive tailoring of Paradise. Thus does our bold Hibernian 
scholar and antiquary triumphantly prove, that it was not in a paltry 
plication of fig-leaves Adam and his-Eve enveloped themselves, but 
they fetched from their vegetable garden the superior substantiality 
and size of cabbage-leaves, which were laid in folds around them for 
a cincture. He neatly shows that the kilt was continued from that 
paradisaical era by the Irish, although now worn chiefly by the Scot- 
tish branch of the Celtic people; and also thinks that the variety of 
Brassica called red cabbage may have been alternated in the petti- 
coat, with the greener leaves as a tasteful variety, in this ancient ve- 
getable tartan ; which, being cool and comfortable, would be suitable 
enough in a warm Eastern climate.”—P. 181. 

_ The pretty little awl-wort (Subularia aquatica) furnishes an appro- 
_ priate allusion to one of the sweetest of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies.’ Of 
_ this “ paddling pet of the mountain ponds,” our anther mess “we 

do not find much to remark,” since 
It has not won a reputation in gering or 


Like the citizen in ‘ Julius Cesar, it might say, if it could speak— _ 1 


‘Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle with no 
tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with awl.’ It has, in 
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fact, only its name and its form, without a history of any economical 
‘kind whatever. We do, it is true, know of a certain #ater-cobbler, but 
he could not get at our awl-wort, for he lives in the sea, and the 
mountain ponds or elevated lakes are inaccessible to him; with this 
difficulty before us, we cannot draw our plant into a legend with any 
facility, so we must record its residence” in our poet moore’ 8 nus 
which will give it some touch of immortality :— 


‘4 On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
At the cold clear eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining.’ 


“Close by stones and broken rubble, where the poet may imagine 
ancient fallen towers lie half imbedded in the lake, the Subularia ap- 
pears ; it is the Irish rush-cress—an admirably adapted name, con- 
structed from its rush-like leaves and its cress-like blossom. This | 
interesting little native ought to be in every aquatic garden. If 
planted in a pot of gravel with a little clay, and sunk in a quiet 
stream, it will grow readily ; and then may be noticed by the curious, 
with facility, the unique fact of a flower in full bloom under the water. 
It is very probable, however, that the distribution of the pollen on the 
stigmas takes place before the petals open, and that in this way 
impregnation is secured ; although the most usual fertilization of 
seeds takes place after the flower expands in the air.”——-P. 227. 

Having now accompanied our author as far as the awl-wort, with 
which his present volume concludes, so now must we also conclude, 
by saying that taking it “ for al! in all,” we can conscientiously com- 
mend the book to the notice of our readers, as being in a great mea- 
sure calculated to increase the number of adiirers of those floral © 
treasures which are so profusely scattered among the green lanes, the 
“little roads ” and bye-ways of our native land. As in this, our 
wishes coincide with his own, we may almost take for a motto to our 
annual volume the following passage, in which we take leave of the 
‘Walks after Wild Flowers.’ 

“T want,” says the author, “ to give pleasure to pedestrians; ; | want 
to make them god-fathers and god-mothers to all the new births of the — 
teeming spring, and to call them by their names, and know them, and 
by taking knowledge of them to.love them. I want every summer 
flower to be appreciated ; and the seed and fruit of autumn to be un- 
derstood and welcomed ; as to winter, when it comes, for the season 
_which is truly naked and bare never comes in our emerald isle, the. 
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“dead season’ is yet fully alive to him who observes nature « even as 
it ‘Grows again tow’rd earth.’ ”—P. 4. 

- By the way, though, we were all but ungallant enough to omit to 
mention the tasteful frontispiece to the volume, although the same is 
from the pencil of alady. It represents four members of the Ranun- 
culaceous order, each surrounded by an emblem of its peculiar habi- 
tat, and the whole inclosed in an a border. It is very pretty 
and very appropriate. 


Proceepines or Societies, &c. 


THE PuHyToLoGist CLUB. 


One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Sitting. — Saturday, August 28, 
1852.—Mr. NEWMAN, President, 1 in the chair. 


‘The President, in reply to a note received on the subject, nids 
to avail himself of the opportunity of stating that the Phytologist 
Club was strictly confined to those under whose immédiate superin- 
tendance the ‘ Phytologist’ was published, and that the printing of 
its proceedings was adopted as a ready means of communicating to 
the public those passing observations which had not the formality, or, 
in the eyes of their authors, the importance, of prepared communica- 
tions, but which he thought were worthy of being thus rescued from 
oblivion. | 
| Thlaspi alpestre. 


The President mentioned that he had received from Mr. Thomas 
Clark, of Halesleigh, Bridgwater, seeds of Thlaspi alpestre, gathered 
on the Mendip Hills, between Sidcot and Shipham; and that he had 
forwarded them to Mr. Borrer, in accordance with a request on the 
| wrapper of the ‘ oll for Angust, 1851. 


Anther-cells of Ch 


The President read the following observations on this genus, com- 

municated by Mr. W. H. Purchas, of Ross, dated August 21, 1852:— 
©: “TI have frequently examined fresh specimens of Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium from this and the adjoining counties ; but I never could 
_ verify the statement, which Mr. Babington has’apparéntly ‘adopted 
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‘from Koch, that the anthers of this genus have only one cell, and per- 


haps ought to be considered ‘as four or five, divided to the base of 


their filaments. I have always found them two-celled; and this 


structure was, on account of the greater size of the floral organs, still 
more obvious in specimens @ C. alternifolium sent me last spring, in 
a fresh state. The connective is distinctly visible up to the apex of 


the anther, separating, though not projecting beyond, the cells; the 


valves gape widely after dehiscence ; so that a cross section of the 
burst anther has nearly the figure of the letter x. 1 have examined a 
number of British and some foreign writers, all of whom agree in de- 
scribing the anthers as two-celled, either generall y in the ordinal cha- 
racters, or specially under the genus or species. Amongst these are 
Grenier and Godron, who, as they have written since the publication 
of Koch’s work, cannot have been ignorant of his statement, or be sap- 


posed to have made an opposing one without special examination of 


the plants, as we might perhaps have fancied that older writers had — 
done. The figures in ‘ English Botany’ and Curtis’s ‘ Flora Londi- 
nensis’ represent the anther two-celled. Can they be variable in this 


' respect, occasionally imitating what is said to occur normally 1 in tall 


Myosotis strigulosa. 

The President read the following note, from Mr. a C. Babington, 
dated August 21, 1852 :— 

# I see that Mr. Watson has formed an opinion that the plant found 
by Mr. Davies in Cumberland is Myosotis strigulosa, Reich. ; and I 
have much pleasure in being able to concur with him. Having au- 
thentic specimens of the plant (Reich. Fl. Exsic. No. 2051), and 
access to Reichenbach’s own plate of it (Sturm’s Deutsch. Fl. 42, 3),_ 


_ EL have placed Mr. Davies’s specimens (for which I am indebted to 


him) side by side with them, and find that they agree, with the ex- 
ception ef an error in the latter, pointed out by Reichenbach himself, 
in his F1. Excursoria, The plant is considered as a distinct species 
by Reichenbach, Roth, Van den Bosck, and some others; but 1 Fthinl 
that it is only a form of M. palustris, as do Koch, &c.” 


Veronica palustris. 


The President: said that several inquiries had been: ain as to @ 
plant mentioned by Messrs. Lloyd and M’Ennes under this name at 
p.636. He begged of the authors of the paper in bape to: give 
the required information... CR | 
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Myosotis near Balcombe. 
The President hoped that the botanists referred to would also 


kindly transmit specimens of this supposed new species, that he might 
transmit them to Mr. Watson and Mr. Bäbington for identification. 


M. onstrous Form of Trifolium repens. 


The President read the following extract of letter from Mr. T..G, 
Littleboy, of Bourne End, Hemel Hempstead :— | 
_ “ Enclosed are specimens of a leguminous plant, which differs from. 
any species of Trifolium with which I am acquainted. The most 
distinctive characteristics are the great length of the pedicels and the 
leaf-like segments of the calyx, the long and erect or ascending pe- 
duncles, and the curved legumes. It was found in a cart-track near 
this place.” 

The specimens sent were evidently monstrosities of Trifolium 
 répens, in which not only the sepals, but some of the petals also, had 
assumed the character of monster leaves. Such instances are not very | 
uncommon. | 


 Lastrea uliginosa. 


The President wished to record a fact, remarkably in accordance 
with Mr. Moore’s observation, published in another part of this num- 
ber, on the same subject. He had possessed for at least six years a 
plant of that form of Lastrea usually known as cristata, but to which 
he had wished to restrict the name of Callipteris, as assisned by 
Ebrhart. This plant originally came from Bawsey, and was most | 
rigidly typical of its kind. Cultivated in a dry London atmosphere, 
it had strictly retained its original characters, except that, getting 
weaker year after year, it has grown “ small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” The weather at last proved too dry ; and this individual plant 
was planted in bog-earth, abundantly supplied with water, and placed 
in a closed greenhouse, where the thermometer frequently rose above | 
90° Fahr. Its growth became vigorous in the extreme ; but this was 
_ not all: frond after frond appeared, each receding more than’ the last 
_ from the typical figure of Callipteris, and approaching that of uligi- 
-nosa; and at the present moment it has fronds, evidently from the _ 
same cormus, which would serve admirably as representatives of both | 
supposed species. He wished to insist on nothing, to draw no con- 
clusions, but to invite others to experimentalize. in a the same manner. 
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Aconitum Napellus in 


The President read the following note, from Mr. George. Maw;"o of 
Worcester, dated August 11, 1852 :— 3 


“JT think it is not generally known that Aconitum Napellus is, a 


Glamorganshire plant. When travelling last April on the S. Wales 


Railway, I was astonished at the great abundance in which it was 
growing on both sides of a stream which is crossed several times by 
therail between the Llantressant Station and Cardiff. At the time I 
saw it, it was only six or seven inches high, but growing in such pro- 
fusion that the banks were quite covered with its emerald-green foli- 
age for a distance of at least six miles. I should have recorded its 
occurrence in this locality sooner, but on mentioning my supposed 


_ discovery to Mr. Moggridge, of Swansea, I found he had published 


the locality several years ago. I think there cannot be the least doubt 
about the plant being truly wild in the counties adjoining the estuary 
of the Severn. One two localities have been recorded for it in Somer- 
setshire ; and I believe it has been found near Sapperton, Gloucester- 
shire, at the head of the Stroud Valley, which is, I should think, a 


‘similar locality to that in Monmouthshire, described by Mr. Hort in the 
* Phytologist’ for August. The formation is oolitic instead of carbo- 


niferous limestone. When a plant like the present is found distri- 
buted through a number of adjoining counties, is it not strong evidence 
in favour of its being a native? I once found Aconitum Napellus in 
Aske Wood, near Richmond, York; but there it was associated with 
such suspicious characters (Geranium striatum and Saxifraga um- 
brosa) as to make it probable it had been introduced. Would not the 
Forest of Dean be a likely —. for the occurrence of the monk’s- 


‘hood ? ” 
Lastréa cristata, L. Thelypteris, L. spinosa, Equisetum Wilsoni, ge. 


_. Thé President read the following extract from a letter addressed to 
him by Mr. R. W. Rawson, B.A., of Humberstone Grammer mers 4 
near Great Grimsby, dated Meise 11, 1852 :— | 
“ Thinking that it may not be uninteresting to you to ob that I 
found Lastrea cristata in Wybunbury Moss, as indicated in your book 
on British ferns, I thought of making this communication some time _ 
since, but have hitherto neglected. {am now reminded of my origi- 
nal intention by seeing that a paper has just been read on L. cristata 


at the meeting of the Botanical Society. I enclose two small, imper- 


fect fronds of L. cristata, gathered in October, 1850; two of L. 
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spinosa ; and a specimen of Equisetum Wilsoni. The J... gathered 
near Mullingar, in Westmeath, in February, 1850. It grows abun- 

dantly by the edge of the canal there. L. spinosa grows abundantly 
in boggy ground in the neighbourhood of Whitchurch, Salop. The 
difference between it and L. multiflora, growing side by side, is almost : Pa 

as marked as that between two different species can be. L. Thlyy 
pteris grows abundantly in Quoiseley Meres, near Whitchurch, and 4 D 
Wybunbury Moss, near Nantwich. I found Botrychium Lunaria i 

a field near the canal at Whitchurch. Osmunda regalis grows rs 
fully in that neighbourhood.” 


The President read the following extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Watson :— | 
Asplenium germanicum in Northumbarland. 


“ To-day I received two fronds of Asplenium germanicum, gathered ; 
by G. R. Tate, on Kyloe Rocks, Northumberland.” 


Lastrea uliginosa not in Kincardineshire. 


“ Lastrea uliginosa has not been found in Kincardineshire. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Syme had inadvertently marked its name-in a ‘ London 
Catelogne,’ instead of L. dilatata.” 


BoTANICAL Society oF LONDON. 


Friday, August 6, 1852.—John Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the 
chair. 
- Amongst the donations announced to the library was the third vo- 
lume of ‘ Cybele Britannica, by Hewett Cottrell Watson, Esq.; pre- 
sented by the author. 

A paper ‘On Lastrea cristata and. its Allies,’ by. Mr. T. ‘um. 
F.L.S., was read (see p. its E. D. | 
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Rich Locality of Plants on Wandsworth Common. 
By Mr. K. M’Enngs. 


Rich indeed is the locality to which I am about to call attention, 
both in the number of native plants not previously known to this dis- 
trict, and in others which have made their re-appearance after an 
absence of several years. 


-. Some weeks since, my attention was drawn to the cutting through 


which passes the London and South-Western Railway, crossing 
Wandsworth Common. Near the bridge by which the Tooting road 


_ passes over the line, is a piece of land belonging to the Company, 


which has been excavated to a considerable depth in procuring bal- 
last for the use of the line. Here, at a depth varying from perhaps 
ten to twenty feet, upon the newly-exposed gravel and the under- 
lying marly formation, have sprung up plants of an interesting cha- 
racter; interesting from their rarity in this neighbourhood, and 
interesting in one instance for the re-appearance of a plant which had 
been lost to the Common for many years, viz., Drosera rotundifolia. 
Grouped together in this small portion of ground, occur plants from 
a diversity of soils and geographical] positions. 

As one of the most interesting, I will begin with the Lycopodium 
inundatum, which is fine in growth, and in tolerable abundance, asso- 
ciated with its usual attendant, Drosera rotundifolia. We have also 
Ranunculus circinatus, R. Flammula, R. repens, R. acris, and R. sce- 
leratus, Nasturtium officinale and N. terrestre, Sinapis alba, and Se- 
nebiera Coronopus, in moist parts; on dry, sandy soils near,the top, 
Sagina apetala, Alsine rubra, ae sylvestris, and Hypericum humi- 
fusum ; Geranium pusillum,¢ Vicia Cracca and V. sativa, in numerous 
places ; Potentilla Tormentilla and P. anserina, Œnothera biennis, 


_ and Medicago sativa extend directly across the Common, for at least 


half a mile, on each bank of the railway ; Foeniculum officinale is also _ 
plentiful for a great distance, in company with Melilotus leucanthus ; 
on the more stiff soil in the lower parts are Helminthia echioides, Hypo- 
chæris radicata, Tussilago Farfara, Dipsacus sylvestris, Daucus Carota, 
Achillea Millefolium, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, Plantago lan- 


-ceolata and P. major (with P. Coronopus on the drier parts), Rumex 


obtusifolius and R. crispus, Anthemis nobilis and A. Cotula, Gnapha- 

linm uliginosum, Carduus lanceolatus, Scutellaria minor, Radiola 

millegrana, Trifolium pratense, T. repens, T. Ornithopodioides, and T. 

procumbens, Medicago lupulina, Lotus major, with var. 6. glabriusculus 
VOL. IV. 
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of Babington, and L. corniculatus, Lathyrus pratensis, Mercurialis 
annua, Polygonum amphibium, P. Persicaria, and P. aviculare, Carex 
flava, and, I believe, C. teretiuscula, which was in a damaged state. 
In some of the lowest portions, in which water remains more or less, 
may be found Juncus conglomeratus, J. glaucus, and J. bufonius, Ty- 
pha latifolia, Alisma Plantago, Actinocarpus Damasonium, Villarsia 
nymphæoides, Phragmites communis, Inula Conyza, Bidens tripartita, 
Epilobium parviflorum, E. hirsutum, and E. palustre, Senecio visco- 
sus, S. Jacobea and S. erucifolius, Linn. (S. tenuifolius, Smith), Son- 
chus palustris, Myosotis cæspitosa. The ground is covered with 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris. In several places Campanula rotundifolia has 
established itself very fine ; two Ericas,—E. cinerea and E. vulgaris 
(or Calluna),—Chenopodium album, and Equisetum palustre, E. ar- 
vense, E. fluviatile, and E. Telmateia are very flourishing. Among the 
Gramineæ the following geuera have representatives in this spot :— 
Alopecurus (A. pratensis and A. geniculatus), Phleum, Agrostis, Aira, 
Avena, Holcus, Poa, Dactylis, and Nardus; and I believe there are 
others, if searched for. In regard to trees, Betula alba, Populus alba, 
and others, as yet in a young state, occur. There are at least ten dif- 
ferent forms of willows; and I cannot make more than half of them 
agree with either Withering, Smith, Lindley, or Babington, or with 
any living plant in the Kew collection. One of them, near to Salix 


‘caprea, is identical with their S. candidula. 


At the time of my first botanizing the ground, there were about six 
fine roots of one other plant,—Orobanche minor,—on the clay. I ga- 
thered one specimen, intending to leave the remainder for others ; but 
some children who had been watching my actions in gathering diffe- 
rent plants, as soon as I was gone to another part of the ground, came 
into the pit; and unfortunately the Orobanche attracted their notice. 
Before I could reach the spot they had culled the whole of them, and 
were descanting among themselves upon the (to them) peculiarities of 
the plants. They were not perceptibly growing upon any plant. 

And now let me inquire, by what means came such a large number 
of plants, of the rarer kinds, to establish themselves on this small 
space of ground, and many of them quite new in this district ? 

The Lycopodium inundatum, for instance, has never been seen upon 
the Common in the memory of any of the botanists who have investi- 
gated it for the last twenty years; neither have I seen it nearer than 
Walton Heath. It is certainly recorded (Cooper’s ‘ Flora Metropoli- 
tana’) as growing upon Wimbledon Common; but Ishould much like 
to see it there, or know those who have. Here it is now, and in tole- 
rable plenty, growing upon a spot which was, until the formation of 
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the railroad, one of the driest upon the Common, Then Drosera 
rotundifolia has grown upon some parts before, but disappeared, many 
years since, from all parts of the Common, and re-appeared in this, in 
the midst of Sphagnum and Hypnum, &c., where it certainly was not 
before. With regard to Equisetaceæ, E. Telmateia is growing in 
several places, and as abundant as though it had been established 
here for the last century ; yet it is impossible it could have existed 
here previous to the formation of the railway. E. fluviatile was not, 
I think, known before upon the Common; E. palustre grows a quar- 
ter of a mile distant; E. arvense is too abundant as a weed. Oro- 
banche minor is at home in a clover-field; but who previously saw it 
on a heath or clay common, and not apparently parasitical? It may 
be argued that Foeniculum and Œnothera are garden escapes; but 
where was the garden from which the seeds escaped ?—as, before the 
cutting, the whole distance it occurs in (more than half a mile) was 
the plain Common clothed with gorse and heather. The Melilotns is 
abundant, in company with the Medicago, in the same direction as 
the Foeniculum, Helminthia, additional Leguminosæ, &c.; and if one 
has escaped they have all done so, but where from? Many of the 
plants are apt to spring up in similar situations ; still, upon exami- 
nation we appear to have somewhat above the average share upon so 
small a space of ground. 

Let us take a candid view of the locality, and note the vast and: 
likewise varied number of plants, usual tenants of directly opposite 
soils and habitats, which are found assembled together. Com- 
mingled as they are, where, when, and by whom will that difficult 
task be attempted, of drawing the line of demarcation between culti- 
vated and uncultivated plants? ‘The seeds have probably remained 
inert from the time the deposition of the marl and gravel took place, 
caused by the physical revolutions the earth has undergone, and upon 
their exposure again to the action of the atmosphere were re-called 
into life. | 

In proof of my views I may mention, that in many places on the 
Richmond line, where the ballast was taken from the cutting in ques- 
tion, many plants uncommon to the district have appeared upon the 
embankments, identical with those in my list. 

P.S.—Phalaris arundinacea, variegata, is growing near 


dium inundatum. 


K. M’ENNEs.. 
_ Vauxhall, August, 1852. 
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A few Observations on the Fungus-Blight in Wheat, founded chiefly 
on the Discoveries of Fontana and Sir Joseph Banks, and ad- 
dressed to the Phytologist Club, on the 25th of September, 1852. 
By Epwarp NEWMAN. | 


I HAVE had an unusual number of letters from the country on the 
blight in wheat, many of them probably addressed to me in conse- 
quence of my known attention to blight generally, and totally without 
reference to my editorship of the ‘ Phytologist.’ Many of them are 
little more than inquiries; and [ think I may say that none were 
‘intended for publication. Still, I take this opportunity of address- 
ing a few general observations in reply, believing that when printed 
and circulated they may excite scme interest among those whom 
the blight more especially affects. I will in the outset take leave 
to remark, that I have in almost all instances observed too great 
a tendency on the part of wheat-growers to speculate on remote 
causes of blight, and too small a disposition to make those observa- 
tions, and try those simple experiments of manure, season of sowing, 
rotation of crops, variety of seed, &c., which offer possible, and even 
probable, chances of prevention or cure. With regard to speculation | 
on remote causes, I have been really grieved to find in how many 
instances the wildest hypotheses have been currently received in 
place of facts clearly and positively ascertained. Science has done 
all in her power to inform the farmer aright; and the farmer has done 
nothing whatever to assist Science in her investigations. It is impos- 
sible for a scientific man to converse with a farmer on any subject 
connected with the well-being of his crops, without finding that he 
who ought by his position and opportunity to be the practical man, 
is in reality. the most ignorant and wild of theorists; while the man of 
science, who might, from his occupation among books, and his closet- 
study, be supposed the theorist, is in reality the practical man,—has 
indeed possessed himself of that knowledge of Nature’s laws which | 
the farmer, whom those laws especially concern, has been totally neg- 
lecting. I allude to this subject with much regret, the same conclu- 
sions having been forced on my mind repeatedly before, during my 
prolonged examination of the insect-blight of turnips and other crops. 

The blight which has lately proved injurious to the wheat is none 
other than that described so accurately by Felice Fontana, an Italian, 
in 1767, and subsequently figured by Sowerby, in his ‘ English Fungi,’* 


* Under the name of Uredo Frumenti, t. 140. It isthe Puccinia Graminis of Persoon. 
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together with the corn and grass which it infects; but the best and 
most complete account is that given by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1805, 
_ which, at the time of publication, was largely circulated among agri- 
culturists, and which really exhausted the subject, leaving nothing 
more to be learned respecting its history. The pamphlet is intituled 
‘A short Account of the Cause of the Disease in Corn called by Far- 
mers the Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust.’ Every part of the his- 
tory of this minute parasitic fungus was traced; and beautifully 
accurate figures of it, in all its stages, accompanied the description. 
I will attempt to give an outline of the discoveries of Fontana and 
Banks, as far as confirmed by my own observations. — 

Sir Joseph Banks prettily observes that a plant, being fixed in 


the ground by its root, is differently circumstanced from an animal 


which can move from place to place. The plant must have its nutri- 
ment, of whatever kind, brought to it; the animal travels from place 
to place in search of its food. The food of the plant is fluid; the 
food of the animal is solid. The mouths of the plant are innume- 
rable; they are distributed over its whole surface; they are exces- 
sively minute, and only to be seen by the aid of the microscope : 


their presence, form, and peculiarities have long been familiar to the 


botanist, although it is now considered that respiration rather than 
nutrition is the function for which they are intended ; they are shut 
in very cold and very dry weather, but open in wet weather; and 
when the weather is at the same time wet and warm, the plant is in 
the very best state to receive its atmospheric supplies. Such is the 
_ character of what are called by botanists exogenous or endogenous 
plants ; and wheat, barley, oats, and rye are endogenous plants. 

There is another class, or division of plants, called thallogenous. 
Amougst these are what are vulgarly called funguses, mushrooms, toad- 
stools, puff-balls, &c. A very great number of these are minute and 
parasitical, or living on other plants. These are increased by seed, 
which is so excessively small as to float about inthe air. If we break 
open a puff-ball, we may see millions on millions of these little seeds, 
issuing forth like smoke from the bow] of a tobacco-pipe. In the lat- 
ter part of summer the air is filled with such seeds; and in warm and 
moist weather their quantity is increased tenfold. The blight of the 
wheat is one of the smallest of these funguses ; and its seeds are of 
course infinitely smaller than the fungus itself. 

We have, then, a field of wheat, in warm, damp, summer weather, 


opening its pores, or mouths, to receive the moisture. We have atthe © 
same time a damp atmosphere, charged with countless myriads of the | 
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seed of a minute fungus, whose nature it is to grow on the wheat- 
straw. Nothing, therefore, is more easy than for the seeds of the 
fungus to be carried by the wind against the wheat-straw, which is the 
natural substance from them to grow on. Nothing is easier than for 
these minute seeds to enter the mouths of the wheat-straw, now widely 
opened, as if purposely to receive them. This result, which appears 
so probable, so much a matter of course, does actually take place. 
On making a section of a fragment of wheat-straw, cutting it per- é 
pendicularly downwards, you may perceive, by the aïd of a micro- 
scope, the little cavities into which the mouths open; and in these 
cavities you will also find the minute seeds of the fungus, just begin- 
ning to grow. By examining a great number of these little cavities, 
you will find the fungus in a hundred different states, varying from that 
of a mere seed to that of perfect plants, clustered together by scores, 
and squeezing a passage through the mouths into the open air, where 
they burst, and discharge seed, ripe and ready for further mischief. 4 
The shape of a perfect fungus is exactly like that of the unexpanded qT 
blossom of a Fuchsia ; and when quite ripe the upper part becomes 4 
more globose, splits open, and the seed issues forth, | 


— 


— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


In order to make this matter perfectly clear to every comprehen- 


_ sion, T have prepared some rather coarse, but certainly characteristic, 7 | 
' diagrams of this disease. Fig. 1 represents a portion of blighted q 


wheat-straw, of the natural size. Fig. 2 is a small portion of straw, 
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‘cut out with a pen-knife, and magnified with a moderately high power. 


On the left hand the little oval figures represent the mouths (or sto- 
mata, as botanists call them) in a healthy state ; on the right hand the 


_ mouths are represented as choked up with the fungus. Figs. 3 and 4 | 


represent still smaller fragments of straw, cut down longitudinally with 
a sharp knife, so that a section only is exhibited. These two frag- | 
ments are of exactly the same size, and are magnified very highly. 
In both instances the knife has passed through four stomata, or 
mouths, and has exposed the little cavities in the substance of the 


_ straw to which these openings lead. ‘Those in figure $ are repre- 


sented as entirely filled with the fungus, which has forced itself 
through the openings, and has somewhat the appearance of four short 
wheat-sheaves. Inthe cells or cavities marked c and d, the fungus is 


in a much younger state ; while at à the seeds only are visible at the 


bottom of the cell; and the cell a is entirely free from the parasite, 
and in a perfectly healthy state. Fig. 5 represents a single fungus, in 
its full-grown and mature state. It is now enormously magrified. 
Finally, fig. 6 is another mature fungus, which, having split open with 


‘its perfect ripeness, is dispersing its seeds in the air. At the end of © 


the stem of the fungus is a little lump or bulb, by which it is attached 
to the straw. Neither Fontana nor Banks, nor, indeed, Bauer (the 
gifted microscopist and draughtsman, to whom Sir Joseph Banks was 
indebted for his admirable and most accurate figures), has mentioned » 
or drawn the roots of this fungus; but it is so well known that all 
Fungi have minute roots (or mycelia, as they are termed), permeating 
every substance on which they fix, that [ cannot doubt that the straw 
of blighted wheat is also permeated by them, and that the fungus 
increases by this means also as abundantly as from seed; a view that 
seems almost established by the fact, that in some instances the outer 
cuticle of the wheat-straw is split and broken up in all directions by 
the multitude of funguses which are pressing outwards to gain access 
to the air. Be 
Botanists term that part of the leaf of wheat and grasses which co- 
vers the stem a sheath ; and these sheaths are equally furnished with 
mouths, and therefore equally subject to the blight with the straw itself ; 
they receive the seeds of the blight, and grow it in their own mouths, 
not allowing any passage for it to pass through and injure that part of 
the straw which they conceal. This fact may be established to the 
satisfaction of the most superficial inquirer by stripping the sheath off 
the straw, when the poriion which it had covered will be found per- 
fectly healthy, clear, and free from blight. Hence to barley, in which 
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the sheath usually covers the stem, the injury caused by this blight is 
scarcely perceptible. 
- The effect of this fungus when on the straw is to divert the sap 
from its proper channel, to waste it in supporting a parasite, and thus 
to starve or impoverish the grain, which nevertheless always ripens, 
although sometimes so reduced as to produce little else than bran 
when it is ground. In all fruits and vegetables that have long been 
under the care of man, and applied to his uses, the fleshy and nutri- 
tious parts have been purposely and studiously increased. The ap- 
ple, pear, plum, cabbage, turnip, and carrot are familiar illustrations 
of this fact. And, although we are unacquainted with wheat in a na- 
tural state, or, as it is termed, as a wild plant, it may be assumed that 
the quantity of flour contained in a grain of wheat has been greatly 
increased by cultivation. It is certain that Nature does not require 
so much for the healthy germinating of the seed ; for every grain of 
blighted wheat (I speak of this rust, or straw-blight) will germinate 
readily ; and the plant which it produces has no predisposition for 
blight. There is,.therefore, a positive advantage in procuring thin or 
starved wheat for sowing, because an infinitely greater number of grains 
go to the bushel. It is, however, the general, and, I may add, the 
unwise, practice to select plump wheat for seed, thus sacrificing an 
immense amount of human food, and gaining no proportionate advan- 

‘tage as regards the future crop. I have often seen the light wheat 
given to fowls, as not being good enough to use as seed. The flour 
in a grain of wheat is doubtless provided for the especial purpose of 
nourishing the young plant until it can draw nutriment from the air, 
and from the soil. Immediately the spark of vitality is called into 
action, the seeds send a little spear, or plumule, upwards to the air, 
and a little root, or radicle, downwards into the ground. But for 
some days, and while these are growing most rapidly, they derive no 
support from extraneous objects; and it is then that the flour con- 
tained in the grain constitutes the food on which they live. But 
this flour is required only for a short time, and in small quantity; 
for as soon as the infant plant can feed on extraneous fluids it no 
longer requires the flour in the grain, and consequently whatever ex- 
ceeds the exact quantity required must be wasted. This fact in vege- 
table physiology should ever be remembered by the farmer. 

When a great and obvious injury is done to us, the discovery of 
the source, or cause, or author of that injury is a necessary preliminary 
step to prevention. If a house is robbed, and we discover the thief, 
we have achieved something towards a: prevention of the recurrence 
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of the theft; and if we discovered how he enteréd the house we may 
fairly and wisely set our wits to work to blockade that entrance. 
Now I think it can hardly be denied that this precise, and exact, and 
laborious tracing out of the cause of the straw-blight,—this finding 
out of the thief, and how he entered,—is in itself a preliminary step 
to a cure; and such discoveries are not useless because unaccom- 
panied by an empirical announcement of a cure. | 
Epwarp NEWMAN. 
Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, — | 
September, 1852. 


Excessive and noxious Increase of Udora Canadensis ( Anacharis 
Alsinastrum). By W. MaRsHaAL, Esq. 


I SEND you a series of four letters on the Anacharis Alsinastrum, 
which I have just had re-printed from our local paper, for private 
circulation. The sudden appearance of the plant in the Cam, and its 
most prodigious powers of increase, have invested it with much local 
interest, seeing that in this fenny country we can only exist by main- 
taining a free and unimpeded drainage. 

The first two letters only contain a short history of the several dis- 
coveries of the plant in this country, for the greater part of which I 
am indebted to the pages of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

The third letter is devoted to the peculiar behaviour of the intruder 
in our rivers here, and the mischief which has already ensued to na- 
vigation, drainage, boating, swimming, angling, and fishing. The 
fourth discusses the questions, whence it came, how it got to Britain, 
how it reached the Cam, and how it isto be gotrid of. If your read- 
ers should not agree in my view of its first introduction, an opportu- 
nity will be afforded of discussing and clearing up the matter. 

1 think the undoubted fact of its being an importation into the 
Cam so recently as 1848—1849, and its marvellous development since, 
a most interesting feature in its history, because it shows the mischief 
the plant is capable of doing in a very limited time, and goes a long 
way to prove that it cannot possibly be indigenous, because such a 


plant could never have been overlooked. — 


W. MARSHALL. 


| 
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Letter 1. 


A remarkable plant has recently made its appearance in the 
rivers Ouse and Cam, and already abounds to such a degree as not 
only to impede navigation, but, what is of far more importance in this 
fen country, threatens to injure our drainage. 

It occurs in dense, tangled, submerged masses, of schelbeailé + ex- 
tent, and is so heavy that when cut, instead of rising to the surface 
and floating down to sea, like other weeds, it sinks to the bottom. It 
is this property which is likely to make it injurious to drainage. The 
intruder is so unlike any other water-plant, that it may be at once 
recognized by its leaves growing in threes, round a slender, stringy 
stem. “Ihe watermen on the river have already dubbed it “ water- 
thyme,” from a faint general resemblance which it bears to that plant. 

That it is new to our rivers here is certain. Watermen and fisher- 
men pronounce it to be (as I heard one of them call it the other day) 
“a furreigner.” 
© Who the stranger is, whence he came, and how he got Lined, are 
questions of considerable scientific interest; but by what means he is 
to be got rid of is the practical question. With your Laransed I 
will discuss these points in another communication. 


Letter 2. 


I now trouble you with the second part of my communication on 
the subject of this new water-weed, in which I promised to discuss, 
who the stranger is, whence he came, how he got here, and by what 
means he is to be got rid of. 

With respect to the first question, it is sufficient to say that it is 
the Anacharis Alsinastrum of your eminent townsman, Mr. C. C. Ba- 
bington (to whose accurate labours our indigenous botany is so much 
indebted), who so named it in 1848. 

_ The following is a short account of what we know of the plant — 

. It appears that it was first found in this country-on the 3rd of Au- 
gust, 1842, by Dr. George Johnston, of Berwick-on-Tweed, in the — 
lake of Dunse Castle, in Berwickshire. The lake is situated upon 
a tributary of the Whitadder River, which flows into the Tweed. 
Specimens were sent at the time to Mr. Babington; but the discovery 
was lost sight of, and the interest in it died away until the autumn of 
1847, when it was again discovered, by Miss Kirby, of Lubbenham 
Lodge, in reservoirs adjoining the Foxton Locks, on the canal near 
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Market Harborough, in Leicestershire. The plants were all fermales, 
and were found in considerable abundance, growing “ closely matted 
together.” Miss Kirby had not observed it there before; and the 
reservoirs had been cleaned out two years previously. 

- Miss Kirby’s re-discovery awakened the attention of botanists to the 
subject ; and Mr. Babington published a description of the plant in 
the ‘ Annals of Natural History ’ for February, 1848. Dr. Johnston, the 
first discoverer, on reading Mr. Babington’s account, at once recog- 
nized it as the plant he had found in the loch of Dunse Castle, and — 
in the following autumn found the plant at two stations in the Whit- . 
adder River. 

The same season, but later, it was found by Mr. James Mitchel, 
in Nottinghamshire, in the Lene (a tributary of the Trent), near Not- 
tingham, “ growing in great profusion for about a quarter of a mile in 
extent.” In November of the same year it was found in Northampton- 
shire, in the Watford Locks, by Mr. Kirk, “very abundant.” The 
Watford Locks are on the same line of canal as the Foxton Reservoirs. 
Mr. Kirk observed that, when water was drawn from either of the 
locks, the force of the current detached small sprigs of the Anacharis, 
which were carried into the body of the canal. : Mr. Kirk considered 
it to be an introduced plant. His plants were also all female. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Kirk changed his views, and regarded the plant (from 
its simultaneous discovery in so many other localities) as a true native. | 
He also described it as growing in such dense masses that it was 

with difficulty good-sized specimens could be detached, owing to its : 
extreme brittleness. Mr. Kirk was informed by the lock-man that 
the plant was quite as abundant when he first came to the locks, five 
years before, although the reservoirs had been cleaned out once or 
twice during that period. The lock-man further stated, that he had 
formerly resided at the Foxton Locks, and that the reservoirs there 
were “ full of it more than twenty years back ;” also that it had been 
plentiful in the Market-Harborough Canal during the whole of that 
period. A short time after this conversation took place, two labourers 
belonging to the locks came up; and both of them confirmed the 
statement of its being plentiful in the Market-Harborough Canal ; and 
one of them added that the “ Welford Branch,” a narrow canal, com- 
paratively little used, was so full of it that “ the passage of boats was 
impeded, and the canal necessitated to be cleared out once or twice a 
year, and that it had been so for many years.” I apprehend, how- 
ever, there must be some mistake here. | 

In August, 1849, it was found in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, by 
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Mr. Edwin Brown, growing “ in profusion,” in the Trent, near Bur- 


ton-on-Trent, and also in the canal there. Mr. Brown was convinced 
that the plant was new to that locality. He describes it as forming 
“very large submerged masses, of a striking appearance.” All the 
flowers were females. At Christmas, 1850, it was found, by Mr. Kirk, 
in Warwickshire, near Rugby, “in the greatest abundance,” and in 
July, 1851, by the same gentleman, in the Oxford Canal, near Wyken 
Colliery. 

The Rev. W. M. Hind, writing from Burton-on-Trent, in July, 
1851, describes the plant as occupying a much larger portion of the 
river than when first noticed, eighteen months before, and adds :— 
“In fact, it bids fair in a short time to block up one of the two 
streams into which the Trent here divides.” 

Last year (1851) the Anacharis was noticed by myself and others 
in the river between Ely and Cambridge, but not in great quantities. 
This year it has increased so much that the river may be said to be 
full of it; but I must defer a more particular account of its behaviour 
in the Cam and Ouse till my next letter, when I will dispose of the 
remaining questions, of whence it came, how it got here, and by what 
means it is to be got rid of. — 


Letter 3. 


_ Having in my last traced this plant from its first discovery in Ber- 
wickshire, in 1842, down to its recent appearance in the Cam and 
Ouse, I propose to devote this letter to a particular account of its be- 


baviour in our own rivers, believing the chief interest connected with 


it to lie in this direction. 

I have already described the weed as growing in dense, submerged. 
masses, distinguishable at once from all others by its “leaves growing 
in threes, round a slender, stringy stem ;” and, although this brief de- 
scription is amply sufficient to identify the troublesome pest, a short 
further account of its appearance and habits may not be uninteresting. 
The colour of the plant is a deep green; the leaves are about half an 
inch long by an eighth wide, egg-shaped at the point, and beset with 
minute teeth, which cause them to cling. The stems are very brittle, 
so that whenever the plant is disturbed fragments are broken off. 
Although at present it cannot propagate itself by seed, its powers of 
increase are prodigious, as every fragment is capable of becoming an 
independent plant, producing roots and stems, and extending itself 


indefinitely in every direction. Most of our water-plants require, in — 


order to. their increase, to be rooted in the bottom or sides of the river 
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or drain in which they are found ; but this is pidepnednie. altogether 
of that condition, and actually grows as it travels slowly down the 
stream, after being cut. The specific gravity of it is so nearly that! of 
water, that it is more disposed to sink than float; and the cut masses — 
may be seen under water, either on or near the bottom, rolling over 
_and over like wool-packs, clinging to everything they meet with, and 
accumulating in great quantities at locks and bridges (hugging the 
piers of the latter), and grounding in shoal-water. Its mode of growth 
may be best seen in still and narrow waters (such as the stream above 
the mills at Cambridge), where it seems to spring, first from the two 
sides and bottom, meeting at length in the middle, and completely 
filling up the watercourse, as I have seen in some cases, almost to the 
exclusion of the water. Except in very quiet places, it is not likely 
to be found in flower. I have, however, found it flowering in great 
profusion just below Ely; but, as the plant is diccious (2. e., pro- 
ducing male and female flowers on separate individuals), there is no 
fear, as I have before remarked, of its producing seeds in this county 
all the specimens hitherto found being of one sex only.. 

Although there is little doubt that in 1850, and perhaps in 1849, it 
Mlle have been detected in our rivers, if diligently sought for, it does 
not appear to have attracted the notice of watermen and the staff of 
fen officials, whose duty it is to cut the weeds in the summer time, 
till last year, when it was noticed, in considerable quantities, all-the 
way from Small Bridges down to Bottisham Lock, but not to one-third 
its present extent. Ihave been informed, however, that even last year 
it was raked out of the river near Waterbeach and Ditton, and carted. 
away formanure. At the present time it needs no longer to be sought 
for ; it may be found everywhere, in more or less quantity, from Cam- 
bridge downwards, choking up the mouths of docks, sluices, and nar- 
row watercourses, and in the upper portions of the river impeding both 
navigation and drainage. Perhaps its wonderful and rapid increase 
this year may be owing to the excess of wet, and the long continuancé 
of hot weather raising the temperature of the water to an unusual de- 
gree ; but, if it should continue to increase in anything like the same . 
ratio as it as done, the upper parts of our rivers will no longer be ablé 
to pass their waters to sea, and the navigation interest may surrender 
- to the railways what littie remains to them of the carrying trade. 

_ That itis already asource of annoyance to our watermen, is evident 
by the universal complaints which have been made of the obstructed 
‘state of the River Cam. I am told that the river at thé batks of the 
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Colleges has been so blocked, that extra horses had to be yoked on 
before barges could be got up to Fosters’ Mills. 

Sluice-keepers also complain that masses of it get into the pen, and 
when the slackers are drawn the openings are choked, and the opera- 
tion of letting boats through is greatly impeded.. 

The Railway Dock at Ely became so choked with the weed, that - 
boats could not enter until several tons of it had been lifted out. At 
Roswell-hill Pits, below Ely, the entrance docking was so blocked 
that the gault-boats could not get in till it wasremoved. It was here 
where I found it in flower. 

Rowers, too, find it interferes with their amusements ; and swim- 
mers remark that it clings to them like “ scratch-weed,” and that, if 
they are overtaken by a lump of it, they are likely to be entangled, 
and dragged by it into deep water. | Be 

Even the fishermen complain that they can no longer ply their nets 

so freely as they were wont; and I am informed, on good authority, 
that they have discontinued setting their hook-lines (5. e., lines laid 
across the river with a series of hooks attached), because the “new 
weed” either czrries them away bodily, or strips them, both of their 
baits and fish. | 7 

Lastly, the drainage is impeded.. Mr. Human, sen., our experi- 
enced officer, informs me, that although the waters this season have 
been run off at Denver Sluice a foot Jcwer than in previous years, the 
average height of the water in the river below Cambridge has been a 
foot higher than in ordinary seasons; and he refers at least half this 
difference to the obstructions occasioned by the _ of the Ana- 
charis. | 

From these facts I apprehend your readers will by this time have 
arrived at the conclusion that a troublesome stranger has intruded 
himself among us, uninvited ; but whence he came, how he got here, 
and by what means he is to be got rid of, will furnish ample materials 
for another letter. 


Letter 4. 


_ If you were some fine morning to find that a strange person, of 
_ foreign aspect, had intruded himself into your house, I imagine the 
questions which would most naturally occur to your mind under such 
circumstances would be,—Whence came the fellow, how did he get 
here, and how am I to get rid of him? But, as no one is presumed 
to know the faces of all his neighbours, you would wieh, doubtless, 
before accosting him as a “ rascally foreigner,” to make sure he was 
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not some obscure inhabitant of one of the back streets of your own 
town. So, in the cake of our present unwelcome visitor, before one 
can ask the question whence he came, we ought to be satisfied that 
he really is astranger. Now, some botanists seem to think he has all 
along been a native of these islands, but has “ made himself so scarce” 

as not to have been previously recognized by our Botanical Detective 
Force ;* while others pronounce him an unmistakeable foreigner, greedy 
and rapacious, “ fixin” himself in John Bull’s rivers, for all the world 
as if he had as good a right to occupy them as the aborigines them- 
selves. For my own part, I have no sort of doubt upon the subject ; 
I hold, with the watermen, that he is a veritable “ foreigner,” although 
I find that the Rev. Mr. Bloxam, who had visited its place of growth, 
said, in 1848, he “ could find no reason to doubt its being a true na- 


tive >” and Mr. Kirk, who first regarded it as introduced, afterwards 
changed his views, and concluded it must be indigenous, “ from its 
simultaneous appearance in so many localities.” Whatever Mr. Blox- 


am’s reasons were for his opinion, Mr. Babington appears to have 
agreed with him at that time. If, however, Mr. Bloxam thought so 
only because “ numbers of other water-plants grew in the same loca- 
lity,” the reasoning is very unsatisfactory, seeing that any introduced 


_ water-plant must necessarily be -found in company with other water- 


plants. The other argument, derived from its “ simultaneous appear- 
ance in so many localities,” loses much of its force when the numerous 
localities come to be reduced, as I shall hereafter show, to one, or at 
most two. I have already stated that the plant was first found in 
1842, in the loch at Dunse Castle. Now, at first sight one would 
suppose a quiet lake in Scotland beyond the reach of sophistication ; 
but Dr. Johnston informs me that aquatic plants had been introduced 
into that piece of water from the south. Here, then, we have evidence 


” of the probability of the Anacharis being an introduced plant at Dunse. 


Then we learn that, six years after, it was found in the Whitadder, 
between the loch at Dunse and the sea; and now, in August, 1852, 
Dr. Johnston writes to me thus :—“ As with you, so with us, the weed . 
is altering the character of the Whitadder, and will require before 
long to be dealt with as we have dealt with savages in some places.” 

Its second discovery was .n the Foxton Locks, situate on the Union 


_ Canal, which connects Market Harborough with Leicester, and the 


* The plant is so unlike any of our British water-plants that it could not possibly 
have been overlooked. There is but one plant, the Potamogeton densus, that could 
ever be mistaken for it, and this only by the most superficial observer. 
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River Welland with the Soar and (through the Soar) with the Trent. 
When, therefore, it was found in the Lene, near Nottingham, it should 
be remembered that it was in a part of the same water-system. After- 
wards it was found in the locks at Welford and Watford, near North- 
ampton ; but these points are within a very short distance of each 
other, and both are on the same line of canal as the Foxton Reservoir. 
In 1849 it was found in the canal near Burton-on-Trent, and in the 
Trent River; but these points, although in two new counties, were all 
in water communication with the previous stations; and, again, when 
it was found in Warwickshire, near Rugby, and in the Oxford Canal, 
these are within ten or twelve miles of the W: ford Station, and on 
the same line of canal. These several midland localities may therefore 
be regarded virtually as but one, because the Anacharis, when once — 
introduced, would in a few years inoculate any connected water-sys- 
tem, from one end to the other. 

* Indeed, if any one will take the trouble to look at a good map of 
England, it will appear clear that there was hardly; a spot so well- 
calculated as a centre from which to inoculate our English rivers, as 
Rugby or the Watford Locks, near the Crick Railway Station. From 
such a point, situate at an altitude above the sea of about 350 feet, 
and very nearly at the line of water-shed which divides England into — 
the river-basins of the Severn on the west, the Trent on the north, 
the Ouse on the east, and the Thames on the south, a few detached 
sprigs, travelling different ways, would enter the Severn through the 
Avon vid Rugby and Warwick ; the Thames through the Cherwell at 
Banbury, and thence by Oxford ; the Nene above Northampton; the 
Ouse at Buckingham; the Welland at Market Harborough; the Trent 
above Burton, by the Anker and Tame; and, again, lower down, at 
Nottingham, by the Soar; and from Nottingham the Witham could 
be reached by the Grantham Canal; and thence by Lincoln the drains 
of North Lincolnshire would be impregnated. And then, when the 
pest had travelled as far down (on the Trent, for example) as the top 
_of the Humber, the numerous vessels ascending the great valley, of 
4000 square miles, drained by the Yorkshire Ouse, would carry it up 
with them, and so inoculate that ample river and its numerous tribu- 
taries. 

That the plant i is only now descending these rivers is evident. It 
has appeared in the upper part of the Ouse, and for four years has 
been observed in the Nene ; two years ago it appeared at Lincoln, but 
had not then reached the northern parts of that county; and in our 
own river, while it occupies the line of descent from Cambridge to 
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the sea, the “ Old West” river and the “ Lark” are as yet free of it, 
except just above their confluences. Looking at these facts, I would 
ask,—If it be a native, how is it that it has never:exhibited its extra- 
ordinary powers of increase till now ?—for, if it be not new, we must 
suppose that a new property has recently been imparted to it, which 
is absurd ; and what better proof of its newness can be offered than by 
the facts made patent, that it is only now in the act of descending our 
rivers? To my mind the evidence is conclusive that it is a foreign 
importation ; and it is not until we are satisfied on that point that we 
can properly discuss the question of, Whence came it ? 
- Now, this is a point on which no ex cathedrd dictum can at pre- 
sent be pronounced. The question can only be settled by.a careful 
comparison of our plant with its congeners in other countries. It ap- 
pears, however, that plants of the genus Anacharis are confined to the 
American Continent, and that one plant, called Anacharis Nuttallii, 
or Udora Canadensis, very closely resembling, if not identical with, 
ours, is found in the American rivers. Dr. Johnston has specimens 
from Dr. Maclagan, gathered in Detroit River, which exactly resem- 
ble his Berwickshire plant, save only a slight Citeeedies | in the out- 
line of the leaves. | 
The American plant is frequent in the rivers from Canada to Virgi- 
nia. I think, therefore, we may safely answer the question of “whence 
it came,” by saying “ from North America.”* — | | 
But then, How did it get here? Now, there are various ways in 
which a plant may be imported. A botanist, in the ardour of that 
_ botanical instinct which prompts him to surround himself with as 
many as possible of the beautiful and varied forms of vegetable life, 
might have introduced it; but we have no evidence that such has 
been the case, although botanists have been known to do such things. 
If one might hazard a conjecture, I should say that it was most likely 
introduced, at or about Rugby, with American timber, during the exe- 
cution of some of the numerous railways which meet at that point. — 
We know that in North America the timber is floated in rafts down 
the rivers, in which case fragments of the American weed would cling 
to it, or seeds might find their way into the clefts of the wood; and if 
but one seed or one fragment retained its vitality, in some moist cranny, 


* I observe a correspondent of the ‘ Stamford Mercury, signing himself “ Caledo- 
 niensis,” affirms that the plant is an importation from Norway; but, as it does not 

appear that it is found in Norway, or, indeed, anywhere on deal Continent, F cannot. 
subscribe to his assertion. — . | 
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till it reached its final destination, I verily believe it would be suffi- 
cient to account for the myriads of individuals that now exist in Eng- 
land. Indeed, from the circumstance of all the plants hitherto found 
being of one sex, the hypothesis of its propagation from a single seed 
or fragment is rendered more probable than by supposing a number 
of seeds or fragments to have been imported. 

But some one will be asking, as the plant could not have found its 
way by water from Rugby or Watford to Cambridge, How came it in 
the Cam? This question, through the kindness of Mr. Babington, I 
am enabled to answer distinctly. In 1847 a specimen from the Fox- 
ton Locks was planted in a tub, in the Cambridge Botanical Garden ; 
and in 1848 the late Mr. Murray, the Curator, placed a piece of it in 
the conduit stream that passes by the new garden. In the following 
yéar, on Mr. Babington asking what had become of the stick which 
marked the site of the plant, he was informed that it had spread all 
over the ditch. From this point it doubtless escaped, by the waste 
pipe, across the Trumpington Road into the “ Vicat’s Brook,” and 
thence into the river above the mills, where it is now found in the 
greatest profusion. In the case of the Cam, then, we see it proved to 
demonstration, that the short space of four years has been sufficient 
for one small piece of the Anacharis to multiply so as to impede both 
navigation and drainage. When Professor Gray, of Boston, U.S., was 
at Cambridge, Mr. Babington mentioned the circumstances to him, at 
which he expressed surprise, as the Anacharis is not found to spread 
in this active manner in America. Perhaps our sluggish streams, the 
decomposing vegetable and animal matters in our Cambridge waters, 
and especially the excess of lime present (fifteen to seventeen grains 
in the gallon), furnishing an inexhaustible supply of inorganic food, 
may account for its more rapid increase here than in America, 

Lastly, with respect to the question, How is it to be got rid of? 
_ I think we may answer it at once, by an emphatic “ not at all.” Like 
the imported European horses and oxen in the South-American pam- 
pas, or Capt. Cook’s pigs in New Zealand, or the Norway rat in our 
own farm-yards, or the Oriental black-beetle in London kitchens, or 
(more remarkable still) like the exotic mollusk, Dreissena polymorpha, 
which has now spread itself through the canals of this country, we 
may conclude it has fairly established itself amongst us, never to be 
eradicated. All we shall be able to do is to try and keep it down ; 
and in order to effect this it should not be left in the rivers after being 
cut, in the hope of its finding its way to sea, but es — out at once. . 
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upon the shores; and Commissioners of Drainage should beware of 
letting fresh water into their districts, for the weed will ur 
enter with it, and blockade the ditches. _ aap 


Proceepines or SOCIETIES, &c. 


THE PHYTOLOGIST CLUB. 


One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Sitting. — Saturday, September 25, 
1852. —Mr. NEWMAN, President, in the chair. 


_ The President read the following portions of a letter from Mr. Back- 
house, of York, dated September 13, 1852 :— 


Devonshire Variety of Lastrea Filix-mas. 


« “The plant noticed in Hooker & Arnotts Flora as a variety of 
- Lastrea Filix-mas, noticed in Devonshire, with a rachis scaly nearly 
troughout its length, and of a yellowish hue, is frequent in the moun- 
tain districts of this county, of Durham, and of at least some parts of 
Scotland. Its pinnules are nearly entire, truncate, or perhaps trun- 
cately obtuse, and slightly toothed at the apex. The paleæ are red- 
dish brown, and the fronds, especially in their young state, of a 

yellowish green. At the High Force in Upper Teesdale, on both 
sides of the river; near St. John’s Chapel, Weardale, Durham; at 
_ the Bilberry Reservoir, Holm Moss (where it attains a height of four 
_ feet) ; near Huddersfield, Yorkshire; glens of the Clova mountains,. 
particularly the ravine of the White Water, which is at the head of 
Glen Dole; I have especially noticed this plant, growing in many of 
them along with the common variety, and in the ravine of the White 
“Water along with another variety, of the usual colour, but with the 
pinnules strongly serrated, and the lowermost strongly lobed.” 


Abbreviated Form of Lastrea Filix-mas. 
‘s The abbreviated variety of this plant is common on the basaltic 
| chffs of Teesdale.” 
Pseudath yrium alpestre. 


“ After uns Westcombe, of Worcester, left us, we (2. e., my son 
and myself, who were subsequently joined by G. S. Gibson) continned 
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to find. Pseudathyrium alpestre in all the corries of the Dee-side moun- 
tains, and those of the neighbouring districts. It was often mixed 
with Athyrium Filix-fæœmina, at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 
feet ; but from 3000 to 4000 feet A. Filix-foemina had ceased, and P. 
_alpestre was plentiful. In damp gorges, and among tumbled rocks, 
it was often destitute of fructification ; but in more open places it was 
abundantly in fructification, varying from six inches to three feet four 
inches in height. A remarkable variety, with deflexed pinnæ, was 
only met with in one place in Glen Prosen.” 


Gymnogramma leptophylla. 
“Tam not acquainted with Gymnogramma leptophylla ; but, if it 
_ resemble any of the forms of P. alpestre, I should give the lady who 
thought she found the former at Braemar credit for having gathered 
it in the corrie of Loch-na-gar, or some such place, and confounded 
it with small A. Filix-foemina, which grows in the place she has 
pointed out, along with Cystopteris fragilis and a few other commoner 
ferns. Careful investigation of her locality for it did not, however, 
turn up a single specimen of Gymnogramma. As localities of Poly- 
podium alpestre the following may be given : — Can-lochen Glen, 
Glens Prosen, Dole, Phiadh, Callater, and Canndin, Ben-na-muich- 
dhui, Loch Aan, Cairn Toul, Ben-y-Glo, Loch-na-gar, and Dhu Loch.” 


Cystopteris Dickieana. 


“ When in Scotland, I visited the cave at Cove, near Aberdeen, in 
which Cystopteris Dickieana is found. .It is a cave of considerable 
dimensions, into which the sea washes in high tides, and in gneiss? 
rock. The upper portion is rather wet, and much covered with Mar- 
chantia, from amongst which the Cystopteris, as well as Asplenium 
marinum and Athyrium Filix-fæmina, grow. The Cystopteris is ge- 
nerally without fructification, and in the cave the Athyrium is univer- 
sally so, and requires great care to distinguish it. On a ledge outside, 
very difficult of access, the Athyrium is in fructification. As Asple- 
nium marinum becomes sometimes divided when it recedes from the 
coast, as at Warrington, and the allied Asplenium obtusatum of the 
southern hemisphere becomes, in the interior of Norfolk Island, A. 
diversifolium, sometimes divided to filiform shreds, with the fructifi- 
cation marginal, because the narrowness of the segments allows no 
other place for it, may not Cystopteris fragilis on the coast, in a wet 
cave, have its fronds altered into C. Dickieana? If so, the latter is 
nevertheless a striking and beautiful form. I have it in cultivation, 
so may see if it change.” 
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_ Plèris aquilina in a Smoky Locality. 

The President next read the following note, from Mr. Lloyd :— 

“ At Vauxhall, opposite to the railroad-station, is the course of an 
old stream; on the opposite side of the road, and between two houses, 
are a few yards of low, dead wall; looking over which, may be seen, 
growing upon the wail of the right-hand house, Pteris aquilina. It is 
growing in the middle of a tuft of Linaria Cymbalaria, is apparently 
a seedling of last year, and is in that beautifully delicate state which 
we so admire in plants of that age. The spot where it grows is quite 
inaccessible except with a boat at high water. Is not this the nearest 
wild fern to the City of London ?” , : 


Lilium Pyrenaicum, Gouan. 


_The President read the following observations, respecting the dis- 
covery of this plant in Devonshire, by Mr. George Maw, dated Au- 
gust 14, 1852 :— 

“Stem furrowed, three to five feet high ; leaves scattered, lanceo- 
late, with a narrow, finely fimbriated, membranous margin, upper sur- 
face trisulcate, with three corresponding ridges underneath ; flowers 
one to seven, nodding, yellow spotted with black ; perianth reflexed. 
Flowers about the end of June: in hedges near Mollond, North Devon. 

“ About two years ago I recorded, in the ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ the 
occurrence of Lilium Pyrenaicum between South Molton and Mol- 
lond, North Devon ; but at that time I had not had an opportunity of 
examining the spot, so as to enable me to offer an opinion as to the 
probability or not of its being a native. When I first noticed it (May, 
1850) I was riding by, late in the evening, and had only time to 
hastily gather a few specimens, which were not then in flower. Dur- 
ing the present month (September) I have re-visited the spot, and 
will endeavour to lay the result of its examination before your readers. 
[ found the plant still growing in great profusion. When I originally 
observed the plant I only noticed it growing on the west side of the 
road; but during my late visit it was pointed out to me, in still greater 
abundance, on the field side of the eastern hedge. It extends on 
both sides for a distance of forty or fifty yards. It does not grow in 
a continuous patch, but is scattered about in tufts, many of which are 
very luxuriant, consisting of twenty or thirty stems each. The hedges 
appear to be very old, and are on the top of low banks which have 
been left in cutting the road. The fields adjoining the road are both 
of them nearly on a level with the top of the banks, only a small 
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portion of the latter having been formed artificially. The estate on 
which the plant grows is called Sheep-wash, and is about five miles 
from South Molton, and a mile and a half from Mollond, but not in 
the most direct road between the two places. After you leave the 
turnpike-road from South Molton to Wilvelescombe, you descend 
into the valley, and cross a stream ; but, instead of.iurning to the 
left, the rvad to Twitching should be followed. The plant grows 
nearly at the top of the hill, jusi below where the road suddenly turns 
down into the Mollond valley. There is a farm-house at no very great 
distance from the spot; but I do not think it possible that the lily can 
have been introduced thence, as I cannot find any traces of the plant 
in the field or orchard intervening. Mr. Rew, the tenant, tells me 
it is not growing in his garden; and I do not think that it is culti- 
vated anywhere in the neighbourhood: The plant has all the appear- 
ance of being truly wild, and I feel much inclined to look upon it as 
a native ; at all events, it has equal claims with its congener, L. Mar- 
tagon, to be considered as such. It must have taken a very long 
time to spread to its present limits, as it only increases by roots, and 
does not perfect seeds, or multiply by axillary bulbils, like some of 
sthe species. The inability to produce seed seems to militate against 
its being under the most natural circumstanccs ; but many plants that 
are re-produced easily by their conservative organs are shy at perfect- 
_ dng seeds. It would be interesting to know whether: or not the plant 
produces seed in a wild state in Southern Europe. I believe the most 
‘northerly stations that have been recorded for it are in Provence and 
the Pyrenean range. 

_ “It must not be forgotten that the cultivation of the soil affects the 
distribution of: plants in two ways: it not only tends to equalize the 
flora of different countries, by the transmission of seeds with imported 
grain, and by various other means ; but, when the condition of soil and 
climate have been altered by cultivation, many plants will become ez- 
terminated. Every agriculturist knows what a change takes place in 
the plants of a meadow on its being properly drained, the Carices and 
rushes giving place to the grasses, which delight in a drier and warmer 
soil, Many of the rarer Orchises are becoming scarcer every year ; 
and if a perfect system of arable culture were extended throughout 
this country, the number of our Orchideæ would grow.“ small by de- 
grees and beautifully less,” till at last the wholé family, with many 
other plants of similar habit, would become extinct. When we con- 
sider the large proportion of England that is under the dominion of 
the plough, we must not be surprised at plants like the lily being but 
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very sparingly distributed ; and I think it does not at all follow: that 
a plant has been intiecaoes because we. only find it oe one or: tes 
localities. 
“In conclusion, may 1 express a hope, that should par a 
visit to ihe plant: they will exercise towards. it. the conservative spirit 
of the true: and not the hand. of the mere 


| Flora of 


The | President. referred to a communication he had soiahoail from 

Mr: Salmon, relative to two previous communications, published in the 
July number, critically commenting on the paper in the May number — 
intituled ‘On the Division of: the County of Surrey into Botanical — 
Districts, with a view to the Preparation of a Flora of Surrey” Mr: 
Salmon thought that the prefatory notice which had been printed'and 
circulated with the separate copies of the paper would fully meet the — 
views of ihe objectors. This dated 6, is as 
follows :— 
: “ About three: years ago, a friends, to. the pussnis of 
Natural History, resolved, at a meeting held for this purpose in the 
town of Guildford, to take steps for collecting and arranging the ma- — 
teriale existing or procurable in order to compile a complete Flora of 
the county of Surrey. With: this object the map of the county was 
divided into nine portions, representing-as many districts, or divisions, 
with reference, as far as practicable, to the geological formations; also 
blank forms were prepared, and transmitted to all who felt an interest 
in the subject, or who were willing to supply information. | 

“On reference to the accompanying map, it will be seen that the 
three northern districts, or divisions, from: east to west, along: and 
lying to the south of the river Thames, include the greater part of the 
London clay, one of the three primary groups of strata ; also that the 
three central divisions include the chalk, and the three southern the 
wealden, formation. : 

“In order to determine accurately the natural vegetation of each 
district, it was found necessary to define the various boundaries by 


= Jimits more definite than the strata afford; and rivers, canals,’ rail- 


roads, and highways were adopted as the interior lines of demarca- 
tion. ‘Of course the river Thames is the northern boundary-line ‘of — 
the three northern districts ; and the counties of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and form the boundaries on east, 
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: Information was requested, in the blank forms distributed, on the 
following points :—1. The No. and name of the species, in accord- 
ance with the ‘ London Catalogue of British Plants.’ 2. No. of dis- 
trict. or division. 3. Locality. 4. Soil. 5. Habitat. 6. Aspect 
(if the plant grows on a slope, north, south, east, or west). 7. No. of | 
stations in which observed. 8. Time of leafing. 9. Time of flower- 
ing. 10. Observations. From the various returns made, it has been 
found impracticable to obtain at present all the information required. 
With a view of supplying in some measure the deficiency, it is con- 
sidered desirable again to solicit the co-operation of all botanists either 
resident in or connected with the county, and to furnish them with a 
detailed description of the divisions, accompanied by an illustrated 
map, and for the present:to limit the information solicited to the mere 
name of the plant, and the name or number of the district in which it 
occurs, waiving the notice of soil, aspect, altitude, and times of leafing 
and flowering. It would be very desirable to ascertain the frequency 
or abundance of the species generally, by noting the extent which 
they occupy, viz., by stating whether the plant is plentiful or other- 
wise’ over a ‘large area, and, again, whether it be rare or plentiful in 
the few spots where it grows. But information of the presence or 
absence of a plant in any or all of the districts (so far as known to 
the contributor) will materially aid the promoters of this undertaking: 
‘“ The appended list of Ranunculaceous plants that have been ascer- 
tained, by personal inspection, up to the present time as occurring in 
the county, will show by the blank spaces in which divisions the spe- 
cies is absent. | | | 
Any communication which may tend to promote the above-men- 
tioned object will be received by Mr. J. D. Salmon, of 1644, Strand, 
— ; and all communications will be duly ackndwiedg 


| The President read the pens notes, from Mr. J. G. Baker, of 
Thirsk :— | 


Sisymbrium Austriacum. — 


“In a vasculum of plants procured for me during the earlier part 
of the current season, from the Durham coast, are several luxuriant 
specimens of this species. They were collected amongst the sand- 
hills on the north-east of Hartlepool, in the neighbourhood of a large 
quantity of clayey soil, brought thither, by a temporary line of rail- 
_ way, from the new docks; so that most likely the seeds have been 
| eg introduced along with foreign ballast, and lain dormant till 
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their removal has offered a favourable opportunity for. germi:.ation ; 
but it would be interesting for any botanist, who might be able to visit 
_ the locality, to ascertain if it occurs in smal] quantity or in abundance, 
and whether there is any a of its becoming — : 
1 in this 


Anacharis Alsinastrum. 


i 7 am afraid the Anacharis can hardly be considered even natu- 
ralized, much less ‘ truly indigenous, in this county. In the only 
station yet recorded (Phytol. iv. 365), it grows at Kirby Wiske, in a 
pond immediately beneath the garden of the Rev. R. Pulleyne, and 
was planted there for ornament, about three years ago, in company 
with various other British and foreign aquatics, since which it has 
increased so rapidly as to fill up the pond with a dense mat-work of 
stems, which effectually prevent the growth of its less hardy neigh- 
bours ; so that it is no longer a desirable occupant, but bids defiance 
to all attempts to destroy it. In time of flood this pond communi- 
cates with the river Wiske; so that the Anacharis will most likely 
become established along the course of the stream in process of time, 
and thence be conveyed to some of the numerous broad ditches that 
intersect the low meadows in the neighbourhood, which are all that 
remains of what was once Newsham Carr.” 


Serrafa lcus patulus, Pail. 


. This plant appears thoroughly established, in considerable abun- 
dance, along with Apera Spica-venti and Lolium temulentum, on the 
disused ballast-hills at the mouth of the Tees, on the Durham side of 
the river, some of which are now partially brought under cultivation ; 
it, however, seems entirely} absent from the deposits on the oppo- 
site (Yorkshire) bank, many of which are of more recent formation ; 
‘but its place is supplied by numerous other plants which are not of 
frequent occurrence in the North, amongst which are Lepidium Draba 
_and L. ruderale, Sinapis alba and S. nigra, Scirpus Tabernæmontani, 
Festuca pseudo-Myurus, Hordeum maritimum, Melilotus alba, Pasti- 
naca sativa, Foeniculum vulgare, &c.” 


Ranunculus confusus, Gr. & Godr. 


“ This plant is plentiful in the salt-water ditches that intersect Coat- 
ham marshes, and is subject to almost as many variations in habit and 
character as its intimate ally, R. aquatilis, from which it appears 
essentially distinguished by its slender, ovate-conic receptacle, and 
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its flat stigmas. The length of the stamens is very variable ; in the 
usual state they are longer than the receptacle ; but a variety (per- 
haps the R. Randolii of the ‘ Flore de France’) is not unfrequent, in — 
which the filaments are as short as in ordinary R. aquatilis, and 
the point of the fruit is less decidedly terminal than in the nor- 
mal form. There is also a remarkably slender, much-branched va- 
riety, with all its parts only about a third the size they usually attain, 
and which is almost entirely destitute of the submersed capillary leaves. 
The species is not confined to water immediately within the influence 


of the sea, as it also grows in a pool amongst the sand-hills between 
Marske and Saltburn.” 


Lastrea glandulosa. 


The President read the following note, also by Mr. Baker, dated 
September. 6, 1852, but declined expressing any opinion on the sub- 
ject :— 

“T enclose a few scraps of a Lastrea not unfrequent in Y hâte, 
which I have collected this season, in the neighbourhood of York, 
Thirsk, and Hawnley, which I presume to be identical with the plant 
described in the ‘ Phytologist’ under the provisional name of Lastrea 
glandulosa; but my own observations would induce a belief that it 
is not distinct as a species from L. multiflora, though remarkable, and 
worthy of attention, as a curious variety or yariation. In fact, I have 
occasionally noticed fronds with their stipes so densely covered with 
glands as to deserve the name of meaty, and others with the stipes 
shining and polished,—typical glandulosa and typical multiflora,— 
with gradual intermediate gradations proceeding from the same root ; 
but usually, when any of the fronds from the root are mealy, the 
remainder are glandular in a greater or smaller degree ; and when any 
of the fronds from the root are decidedly eglandulose, the quantity of 
glands on the remainder is quite inconsiderable. The mealiness is 
not nearly so conspicuous in dried as in recent specimens. The 
enclosed is not nearly so mealy as some I have collected, and is 
selected merely from its size; but, if your conclusions do not coin< 
cide with mine, I shall be happy to enclose a series in my parcel to 
the Botanical Society next month, though my most characteristic 
‘ glandulosas’ are mostly already distributed.” 


Celsia crelica in Ireland. 


The President said that he had received the following communica- 
tion, through the kindness of Dr. Balfour Baikie, of Haslar Hospital, 
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and remarked that it was a singular coincidence that the Celsia cre- 
tica and Arbutus Unedo occurred in company in the Mediterranean, 
both frequenting stony localities. It would be highly interesting 
could the former be established as a native of Ireland :— 
“ Mr. Alexander has found, in a barren pasture near Ballinacurrah, 
and at a distance from any garden, Celsia cretica growing with Ver- 
bascum Snapews, ! in tolerable abundance.” 


Lastrea uliginosa. 


The President read the following note, from Mr. Westcombe, on 
this fern, dated Worcester, September 21, 1852 :— 

€ I am still much puzzled with Lastron uliginosa, for I cannot dis- 
tinguish it from L. spinosa. I think that the barren fronds of L. cris- 
tata will be sufficient to keep it distinct from either of the others. I 
shall not be inclined to allow all three to be included in one species.” 


Pseudathyrium alpestre. 


The following remark on this fern is also from the pen of Mr. 
Westcombe :— | 

“ Pseudathyrium alpestre appears to be restricted to the upper por- 
tions of the mountain glens of the Clova district, and of the Cairngorm 
range, as far as my observations go: but I did not travel northward 
of the latter ; so that possibly it may be common in the north part of 
Scotland. After leaving Braemar I visited the Sow of Athol, and 
crossed the mountains to Loch Rannoch, thence to Glencoe, and 
returned by Tyndrum to Loch Dochart, searching the mountains north 
of that for Cystopteris montana, but in vain. I did not observe the 
P. alpestre in passing through that part of the country, though I kept 
on the look-out for it.” | | 


Asplenium germanicum in Cumberland. 


- The President begged to acknowledge the receipt of a specimen of 
Asplenium germanicum from Miss Wright, of Keswick. It was ac- 
companied by the following note, dated Sept. 21, 1852 :— 

“TJ take the liberty of enclosing a frond of Aspléninm germanicum, 
which I have found, while looking for A. septentrionale, on high rocks 
in Borrowdale ; and within a quarter of a mile I also found A. septen- 
trionale, A. Ruta-muraria, A. viride, A. Trichomanes, Cystea dentate, 
and very small specimens of Polypodium Phegopteris.” — 
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Trichomanes speciosum in the County Limerick. 

Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, announced, in a note to the President, 
that the most recently detected habitat of this fern was near the 
“ Keeper Mountain, in the county Limerick, where it was discovered 
by Mr. Pollock, of Oatlands, in the county Meath,” but that the loca- 


lity was now nearly destroyed. This extirpation was rapidly going 
on in the other habitats of this rare fern. 


| Polypodium Dryopteris in Ireland. 


The President said that, notwithstanding the zeal and assiduity of 
Irish botanists, not a single instance had occurred of this fern being 
seen wild in Ireland since the single example found by Mr. Moore on 
Knocklayd, as recorded in the ‘ British Ferns.’ He had lately corre- 
sponded with Mr. Moore on this subject, who confirmed the statement 
and circumstance, and considered the almost total absence of this 
fern from the Irish Flora a remarkable fact in the geographical distri- 


. bution of ferns. 


Naias flexilis at Roundstone, in Ireland. 


The President thought it would be interesting to state that Dr. Mel- 
ville, of Galway College, had re-discovered Naias flexilis at Round- 
stone, in fine fruit. Although somewhat of a repetition, Mr. Baker 
having already recorded this locality,-he thought the fact of a second 
: botanist observing it was worth this passing notice. 


Dianthus deltoides in Worcestershire. 


The President. observed that this might rather be regarded a re-dis- 
covery. Mrs. Bennett Williams informed him that she gathered the 
plant last week at Cookley, near Kidderminster, and that it had also — 
re-appeared at Blackstone Rock, near Bewdly, where it was recorded 
‘as growing very many years ago. Concerning this station Mr. West- 
combe writes, under date September 21, 1852 :—“ Although I have 
sought for Dianthus deltoides for a great many years at Blackstone 
Rock, I never could find it till this year, when, happening to be: in 
flower, it was conspicuous among the grass.” | 


Poterium wwricatum and Filago 


The President announced that Mr. Westcombe had added these 
two species to the Flora of Worcestershire this summer. 
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Osmunda regalis near Kidderminster. 
- The President exhibited a specimen of Osmunda regalis gathered 


last week at Lower Broadwater Forges, near Kidderminster. It is an 


extremely rare plant in this vicinity ; and no botanist had prarans ; 
found it in the locality indicated. 


Correction of a previous Error. 


- Mr. M’Ennes wished to correct an error in his paper, which had 


caused inquiry at the last meeting. Veronica palustris should be 
Viola palustris. (See Phytol. iv. 693). 


Polypodium Phegopteris in the Forest near Balcombe. 


The President had received three communications recording the 
finding of P. Phegopteris in the Forest near Balcombe, all the commu- 
nicants having been induced to visit the locality in consequence. of 
reading the paper by Messrs. Lloyd and M’Ennes (Phytol. iv. 633). 


Dianthus cesius on St. Vincent’s Rocks. 


The President read the following communication on this subject, | 
from Mr. Flower, of Seend, under date September 24, 1852 :— 
_ “ Having observed in the August number of this journal (Phytol. iv. 
649) that a patch of Dianthus cæsius had been discovered growing on 
St. Vincent’s Rocks, I take the earliest opportunity of recording the 
fact that it has been introduced into the neighbourhood, and can have 
no claim whatever to be considered aon in the above locality. 
In 1841 I observed a patch of this plant ‘ in the road leading to the 
Giants Hall.’ Here I know it to have been planted; also in several 
spots in the neighbourhood of the Serpentine Walk, and on the walls 
of the cloisters in College Green, where I have seen a plant occa- 
sionally. I may also add, that scarcely aseason passes but the seeds 
are brought from Cheddar, and scattered in the vicinity of the rocks, 
but with little or no success, as this exceedingly rare plant does not 


appear to maintain its ground long together ! in any of its new toes 
lities.” | 


Lastrea recurva in the Isle of Mull. — 


The President exhibited a specimen of Lastrea recurva, recently 
gathered by Mr. Tanner, of Bristol, near Tobermory, in the Isle of 
Mull. This discovery greatly extends the northern range of the 
species. | 
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Lastrea rigida in Ireland. 


The President exhibited a specimen of Lastrea rigida which had 
been kindly transmitted to him by Mr. C. L. Darby, of Thomastown, 
accompanied by the following information :— 

“I gathered this fern early in the present month (September), in 
the county Louth, at Townley Hall, the residence of Mr. Balfour. It 
was growing on a wall built of clay-slate, and much overhung with 
trees. I saw about thirty plants of it; and the following ferns were 
also growing in company :—Ceterach officinarum, Asplenium Ruta- 
muraria, A. Trichomanes, Athyrium Filix-fæmina, Lastrea Filix-mas, 
and pied vulgare. This is an interesting extension of 
geographical ran ge.” 


Drawings of British Plants. 


_ The President exhibited a volume of drawings of British plants, 
executed in the most beautiful manner. The volume was only one 
of nine, which he was desirous of disposing of; and he would be 
happy to show it to any botanist who might call for that purpose, or 
correspond with any one disposed to purchase. He considered it 
impossible for the drawings to be surpassed in beauty or accuracy ; 
and the collection was almost perfect. The drawings were arranged 
according to the natural system; and in the volume now on the table, 
and extending to the Caryophyllaceæ, Helianthemum Breweri of 
Planchon was the only species omitted. 


Spiranthes cernua in Ireland. 


The President read the following note, from Mr. D. Moore, of Glas- 
nevin :— 

“T have not heard that Spiranthes cernua has been seen in its Irish 
habitat for several years. The last information was from Dr. Arm- 
strong, who told me the ground where it grew had been ploughed up 
and sown with oais. Sic transit, &c.” 


The President also made a vivd voce communication on Uredo Fru- 
menti, the fungus-blight of wheat (see p. 700). 
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A List of the Fungi detected in Cloyne and its Vicinity, in 1852. 
By W. T. Esq., Surgeon R.N. 


March. 


à Agaricus, Linn. (Collybia, Fries), androsaceus. Dead bramble- 
leaves. 


Polyporus versicolor. Tree-stumps. 
Acrospermum compressum. Dead herbaceous stems. 
Sclerotium durum. Dead herbaceous leaves. 
i Pteridis. Dead Pteris aquilina. 
Xylaria Hypoxylon. Dead stumps. 
Stromatospheria decorticata. Dead apple-branches &c. 


99 deusta. Ash-stump. 

Cucurbitaria coccinea. Dead branches. 
elongata. Furze-branches. 

Cryptosphæria Hedere. Dry ivy-leaves. 

millepunctata. Dead ash. 

subconfiuens. Dead oak-leaves. 

Taxi. Dead yew-leaves. 

Strobilina. Dead fir-cones. 

Lauri. Dead laurel-leaves. 

bifrons. Dead holly-leaves. 

à herbarum. Dead herbaceous stems. 

punctiformis. Dead oak-leaves. 


Spheria spermoides. Rotten wood. 
»  Peziza. Dead dry wood. 
»  tuberculosa. Bark of trees. 

Lophium elatum. Pine-bark. 


* mytilinum. Pine-bark and cones. 
Hysterium Rubi. Bramble-stems. 
foliicolum. Ivy-leaves. 
Pinastri. Dead fir-leaves. 
Fraxini. Dead ash. | 
gramineum. Dead grass-leaves. 


yloma acerinum. Sycamore-leaves. 
Scleroderma Cepa. Oak-trunks, Castlemartyr. 
Bovista nigrescens. Pastures. 

Craterium leucocephalum. Dead beech-leaves. 
Stilbum vulgare. Dead thistle-stem. 
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Trichoderma viride. Stumps &c. (at first snow-white). 
Uredo Senecionis. (On stems and leaves of Senecio vulgaris. . 
»  Potentille. On Fragaria sterilis. 
»  Æcidiiformis. On Smyrnium Olusatrum. 
Æcidium confertum. On Ficaria leaves. 
Puccinia Rubi. Under bramble-leaves from the preceding autumn. . . 
April. 
Lachnea stercorea. Cow-dung. 
pr bicolor. Larch-twigs. 
Dacrymyces stellatus. Dead wood. 
Cryptospheria Lonicere. Honeysuckle-branches. 
à acuta. Dead nettle-stems. | 
semi-immersa. Dead honeysuckle-stems. 
Hysterium lineare. Dead wood. 
Dematium articulatum. Dead wood. 
Uredo linearis. On grass-leaves. 
» candida. On Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
Clitocybe giganteus. Wood. (Frequent in autumn). 
Stromatosphæria multiceps. Dead apple-wood. | 
Lycoperdon excipuliforme. Pine-wood. (Frequent in autumn). À 
Ascophora Mucedo. Putrid Swedish turnip. 
Favolus (Polyporus) squamosus. Old beech-trunk. 
Microporus (Polyporus) igniarius. Tree-stumps. 
Penicillium glaucum. On damp card. 
Thelephora intybacea. Old trunks. 
Uredo Helioscopie. On Euphorbia leaves. | 
» Ruborum. Under bramble-leaves. (Common in autumn). 
Puccinia tumida. On Bunium Bulbocastanum. 
Stromatospheria corniculata. Dead branches. 
à disciformis. Dead hazel-branches. 
- nigro-annulata. Dead, dry branches (ivy). 
Cladosporium herbarum. Dead herbaceous stems. 
Diderma globosum. On dead beech-leaves. 
Stictis radiaia. Dead stems and wood. 
Polysticta (Polyporus) Carmichaelianus. Decayed trunk, Castle- 
martyr. 
Tubercularia confluens. Dead sycamore-branches. 
Stemonitis fasciculata. Rotten stump. 
Cribraria micropus. Dead fir-stems (and on a decaying cabbage- 
stump, September). 
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Stromatosphæria undulata. Dead elder-wood. 
Cryptospheria acuminata. Dead thistle-stems. 
faginea. Dead beech-branch. 
Thelephora epidermea. Dead branches. | 
calcea. Decayed wood. 
 tnerustans. Spreading over moss, earth, and trunks of 

«trees. 
Rhytisma corrugatum. Crusts of lichens (Parmelia). 
Fistulina hepatica. Old ash-trunk. 
Uredo effusa. Under Spiræa Ulmaria leaves. 
Spheria hirsuta. Dead stems. 
Coprinus congregatus. About the roots of trees. 
Æcidium Grossularie. . Under gooseberry-leaves. 
Tremella intumescens. ‘On earth. 

»  albida. Fallen branch. 
Puccinia variabilis. On Leontodon-leaves. 


May. 


Exidia Auricula-Jude. Elder-trunks towards the sea. 
Æcidium Periclymeni. Under woodbine-leaves. 
Tussilaginis. Under colt’s-foot-leaves. 
Puccinia Umbelliferum. Under Smyrnium Olusatrum leaves. 
Uredo suaveolens. Under Cnicus arvensis leaves. | 
» Rose. On the leaves of wild rose. 
»  Soncht. Under Sonchus oleraceus leaves. 
»  Lobiatarum. On mint-leaves (Mentha arvensis). 
»  Rumicum. On docik-leaves. 
‘45, + Cichoracearum. On Hypochæris radicata leaves. 
»  gyrosa. On raspberry-leaves. 
» Heraclei. Sphondylium-leaves (chiefly the under side). 
»  vifrons. Both sides of sorrel-leaves. 
»  Vitelline. Under the leaves and on the tale cathjne of 
Vitellina. 
»  Rhinanthacearum. Under the leaves and on the petioles 7 
of Scrophularia nodosa. 
» Lint, Linn. Both sides of the leaf of ran catharticum. 
Agaricus, Linn. (Psilocybe, Fries) ericeus. Grassy places. 
Fries) ¢ cinnamomeus. Woods, Poids, 
_hedge-banks, &c. 
Thelephora.corium. Dead trunks of trees. 
VOL. IV: OA 
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Thelephora fraxinea. Dead ash-branches. 
Hydnum auriscalpium. On fallen pine-leaves. 
Microporus (Polyporus) variegatus. On stumps of trees. 

abietinus. On fir-stumps. 

» incarnatus. Dead pine-trunks. 

Oraptephuria arundinacea. On dead reed and rush- stems. 
Penicillium sparsum. On decaying Fungi. 
Cenangium ferruginosum. On dead fir-branches. 
Stromatospheria fusca. Dead hazel-branches. 


pr lata. Dead branches. 
Erineum pyrinum. Under crab-tree leaves. | 
‘ 9 acerinum. Under sycamore-leaves. | 

Phialea (Peziza) chrysocoma. On posts. be 

9 »  fructigena. Dead hazel-wood. 

9 x pedicellata. On rotten sticks. 

99 » cinerea. Dead sticks in woods. 
» »  herbarum. Dead herbaceous stems (turning black 


in age). 
Aleuria (Peziza) humosa. On earth among moss. 
 Lachnea (Peziza) virginea. On rotten bramble-stems. 
hirta. On earth and heathy ground. 
Tremella mesenterica. On fallen branches. | 
Clavaria uncialis. On fallen beech-husks 
Mucor stercorea. On dung. 
Cylindrosporium concentricum. Qn cabbage-leaves. 
_Acrosporium fasciculatum. Rotten crange. 
Aspergillus glaucus. On damp card. 
Boletus luteus. Woods. (Frequent in autumn). | ’ 
Sporotrichum tenuissimum. On decaying Fungi, fallen acorns, &c. 
. June. 


Ozonium auricomum. Rotting stump. 
| … Lachnea (Peziza) papillaris. Dead stump. 
_ Sphæria pulvis-pyrius. With the last. 
»  Stercoraria. On old cow-dung. 
Phialea (Peziza) conigena. Pine-cones (excessively minute). 
‘4 vulgaris, var. B. diaphana. Rotten twigs. 
»  claro-flava. Dead currant-branch. 
- Agaricus, Linn. (Amanita, Pers.) asper. Open woods. 
»  (Dermocybe, Fries) testaceus. Plantations. 
»  (Mycena, Pers.) spinipes. On fallen pine-cones. 
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Agaricus, Linn. (Psalliota, Fries) campestris. Common mush- 
room. In one specimen, diameter of cap 9 inches, circumference of 
stem 64 inches. Some years abundant in this neighbourhood ; this 
year rare. | 

de (Clitocybe, Fries) ovinus. Pastures. In those overhang- 
ing the sea-side, where flocks of sheep are fed, it occurs in ‘long lines. 
and dense patches. 

baccatus. On earth in woods, 

pi (Lepiota, Pers.) clypeolarius. Outskirts of woods, not 
common. 

(Pleurotus, Fries) nidulans. Old crab-tree trunk. 

Puccinia Viole. Under Viola canina leaves. _ 

Uredo Tussilaginis. Under colt’s-foot-leaves. 

oblongata. Under Luzula-leaves. 

»  jflosculosum. On Scabiosa arvensis florets. 
»  segetum. Within grains of corn. 

Æcidium Pini. On Pinus sylvestris leaves. 

Taraxaci. Under Leontodon-leaves. 

Actinothyrium graminis. Dead grass-culms. 

Aleuria (Peziza) granulata. On cow-dung. 

Pilobolus crystallinus. With the last. 

Xyloma concavum. Holly-leaves. 

» populinum. On aspen-leaves. 


July. 


Agaricus (Mycena, Pers.) galericulata. Pine-stumps. — 
‘i (Coprinarius, Fries) disseminatus. Trunks of trees. 
semiovatus. On cow-dung. 
= (Mycena, Pers.) vulgaris. Dead bramble-stems and dei | 
fir-leaves. 3 | 
(Collybia, Fries) Rotula. In woods.’ 
- (Galera, Fries) tener. Grassy places. 
a (Mycena, Pers.) pellucidus. On dead leaves. | | 
a (Coprinarius, Fries) papyraceus. Roots of oak-trees. 
»  (Russula, Pers.) emeticus. Woods. | 
(Russula, Pers.) ruber. Dry fir-wood. 
bovista. Pastures. 
Æcidium cornutum. Under mountain-ash leaves. 
Coprinus niveus. On horse-dung. 
»  radiatus. On cow-dung. 
_ Ascobolus furfuraceus. Old cow-dung. 
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' Dothidea typhina. Live stems of grass. 
Erineum griseum. Under oak-leaves. | 
Uredo Polygonorum. Under Polygonum Aviculare- leaves. 
» Campanule. Under Canypanula Trachelium leaves. 
Clitopilus phlebophorus. Decayed wood. 
Boletus luridus. Wood, with the last. 
Cryptospheria Ægopodii. Under living leaves of Heracleum 


Sphondylium. 


Puccinia globosa. On bean-leaves. 


| August. 


Uredo farinosa. Under Salix Caprea leaves. 

» ovata. Under Populus tremula leaves. 

»  Populina. Under Populus nigra leaves. 

»  Primule. Under primrose-leaves. 
Omphalia ericetorum. Among grass. 
Puccinia Centaureæ. On Centaurea nigra leaves. 

és Circee. Under Circæa Lutetiana leaves. 

»  Polygont. Under Polygonum amphibium leaves. 

ps Potentille. Under Fragaria sterilis leaves. 

» gracilis. Under raspberry-leaves. 
Cryptospheria duplex. On Sparganium leaves and stems. 
Agaricus (Mycena, Pers.) epipterygius. On elm-trunks among 

Gymnostomum viridissimum. 


‘a (Psalliota, Fries) semiglobatus. Meadows. 
99 (Pleurotus, Fries) variabilis. With the last. 
pa (Galarheus, Fries) controversus. Woods. 
9 (Clitocybe, Fries) coccineus. Among grass. 
»  (Collybia, Fries) ramealis. Dry branches. 
- (Galarheus, Fries) scrobiculatus. Woods. 


“ (Omphalia, Pers.) fibula. Among moss. 
(Galera, Fries) hypnorum. Among ! moss. 
Mitrula Abietis. Dead branch. 
Boletus subtomentosus. Woods. 
»  esculentus. Damp woods, Rostellan. 
_ Thelephora rubiginosa. Old oaks, Rostellan. 
PA caryophyllæa. On fir-stampe, and on the ground, in 


 fir-woods. 


Hysterium pulicare. Rugged oak-bark, Rostellan. 
oo angustatum. Dead wood. 
Phialea (Peziza) inflexa. Rotten sticks. 


| 
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Rubigo Alnea. Under live alder-leaves. 
| Dictydium cernuum. Old pine-stump. 
Xyloma salignum. On Salix Caprea leaves. 
Nolanea pascua. Pastures, &c., &c. 
Pistillaria quisquiliaris. Among moss. 
_Erineum aureum. Under Populus nigra leaves. 
Coprinus plicatilis. Woods. 


Microporus (Polyporus) spongiosus. Dead dy branches. 


September. 
 Lachnea plano-umbilicata. Decayed nettle-stems. 
_ Seplaria Ulmi. Elm-leares. 


Spheronema subulatum. On the hymenijgm of decaying Sficio- 
porus igniarius. 


Uredo Fabæ. On bean-leaves. _ 
Agaricus (Collybia, Fries) perforans. On fallen pine-cones. 


sulphureus. Woods, common. 

;»  puniceus. Among grass, and in woods. 

” (Pholiota) squarrosus. Roots of trees. 

eit (Amanita, Pers.) rubescens. Woods and heathy places. 
»  Vaginatus. Wood at Rostellan. 

” (Clitocybe) ceraceus. Among grass. 


» (Galarhæus) plumbeus. Damp woods. 

i (Dermocybe, Fries) sanguineus. Woods. 

” (Leptonia, Fries) chalybeus. Among grass. 

4 (Lepiota, Pers.) procerus. Woods, At Rostellan, gigantic. 

(Mycena) purus. Woods. 

(Dermocybe, Fries) helvolus. Woods, fields, &e., &c. 

»  (Ælammula, Fries) inopus. Trunks of trees (rooting). 

99 (Clitocybe) fusipes. Woods. 

»-  (Lnvoloma, Fries) varius. Woods, &c., &e. 

re (Inocybe, Fries) scaber. Woods. 

geophyllus. Woods. 

rimosus. Damp woods. 

» (Armillaria, Fries) melleus. Wood at Rostellan. 
(Collybia, Fries) tuberosus. On the roots of Agaricus 

(Clitocybe sulphureus. 


| Exidia glandulosa. Dead stump among moss, Rostellan. 
4 Clavaria coralloides. On the ground, wood at Rostellan.. 


La Free. Damp places in woods. (Yellow and pure 


Clavaria vermicularis. Among grass; grove at Rostellan. 
Microporus Among grass; grove at Ros- 
tellan. 

giganteus. Ash-trunk. 

perennis. Wood. (Stem central). 
Spumaria alba. Dead herbaceous stems. _ 
Puccinia Epilobii. Under Epilobium palustre leaves. 
Lycoperdon pyriforme. About tree-stumps. 
Cantharellus lutescens. In a damp wood. 

undulatus. Woods. 


W. T. ALEXANDER. 
tember, 


Notes from North Wales, in August, 1852. 
_ By AzrRED SHIPLEY and R. Reynotps, Esqs. 


BELIEVING that the number of botanists more or less acquainted 
with the Flora of North Wales is considerabie, and that pleasing 
reminiscences in connexion with it must occur to ali such, we have 
thought that the memoranda of a few days’ tour last autumn may 
prove of some slight interest. We make no pretensions to discovery, — 
simply hoping to convey to former explorers some news of old friends, 
as recently observed in situ. And here we must acknowledge our 
obligations to the interesting papers tpon the botany of the district, 
published in the ‘ Phytologist’ about three years since, by the Messrs. 
Bennett and Mr. Lees (Phytol. iii. 709, 771, 869). The above papers 
formed our botanical guides throughout the journey. 

Reaching Chester one day about the middle of August, Diplotaxis 
tenuifolia from the city walls was our first captive. We proceeded 
_ by rail to Colwyn, the station immediately before Conway, and then, 
shouldering our knapsacks, struck off seawards, to the Little Queens 
We noticed Chlora perfoliata in profusion in the cuttings of the rail- 
way. At the back of the promontory, Rubia peregrina, Geranium 
sanguineum, Silene maritima, Inula Conyza, Veronica spicata, with 
lis beautiful. racemes of flowers, &c. On the sands leading to Llan- 
dudno, Eryngium maritimum, Glaucium luteum, Hyoscyamus niger, 
Senecio viscosus, Rosa spinosissima, Arenaria peploides, or rather 
Honckenya, as the ‘ London Catalogue ’ not very euphoniously names 
the new genus. Llandudno grows as if it had something fungoid in 
its nature; but accommodation has not yet outrun the possible 
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| datnand for it. Aîter securing quarters at the only hotel where any _ 
beds were vacant, we heard about a score of tourists refused admittance, 
and sent back to Conway, which happened to be the place whence 
_ they came, to get lodgings for the night. Fennel and wormwood still 
flourish, and will probably retreat before, rather than capitulate to, 
advancing civilization. As may well be supposed, there was.one bo- 
tanical object uppermost in our thoughts—the Cotoneaster vulgaris. 
This is one of the plants whose value the ‘ London Catalogue,’.second 
_ edition, expresses by an arithmetical notation peculiar to itself, as 
being ., a fraction which would most assuredly have puzzled Cocker, 
and may have been invented by some wag, to indicate the inestimable 
worth of the few species to which it is applied. Mr. Lees’ graphic 
_ description of the locality led us to it at once There is no lack of 
the plant ; but we could only find three specimens in fruit, each hav- 
ing a single scarlet pome. The lower leaves were beginning to assume 
the same colour. Upon the same ledges of rock were Silene nutans, 
_ Veronica spicata (frequent), Thalictrum minus, and Linosyris vulgaris 
(not yet in flower). Higher up was Epipactis ovalis, Bad., having a 
scorched and weather-beaten appearance. Junipérus communis, in 
the same station, has assumed a perfectly recumbent habit, clinging: 
to the stony slopes as if conscious of its bleak position. . 

- The walk along the shore to Conway gave Convolvulus Soldanella 
(in fruit, and abundantly) and Salsola Kali. The calm sea and bright 
sunshine tempted us to extemporize a bath, which, in consequence of 
a rising tide, and a beach of too easy gradients, was well nigh attended 
with the loss of our habiliments and baggage.  - 

Diverging eastward, to Castell Diganwy, we found Cotyledon Um- 
bilicus, Silene nutans (abundantly), Smyrnium Olusatrum, and Sedum 
Telephium. Mr. Pamplin, who was in North Wales but a few days 


‘ . previously, suggests that 8. purpureum should be added to the name 


of the last-mentioned. Its mountain home has certainly infused a far 
deeper hue ipto its petals than is met with in tamer situations. The 
slopes of the”adjaceat hill to the north of Bryn Gosol yielded Dian- 
_ thus deltoides sparingly, also Sedum Anglicum, a plant we frequently 
met with afterwards. Upon the ivy of Conway Castle, growing 


Chiefly outside the walls, but also occurring within their bounds, we 


_ found Orobanche Hederæ, Duby. We noticed the. largest quantity of 
this plant upon a partially ivy-clad bank under the west walls of the 
Castle, and just before the archway under which the road to the river 

passes. Its connexion with the roots of the ivy was certainly une- 
_ quivocal in many instances. To this locality must be added Castell 
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| Diganwy, where we had previous! y gathered it sparingly from the 


eye,—appears to us to be sufficient at once to distinguish it from ©. 


_ that we had the only opportunity, during our trip, of dey So our “ Ben- 


à the ascent, and would have done so had it simply included the black 


‘beyond, leading the eye as far as Bangor and Anglesea, After going 
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ivy on the west cliff, The character of the anthers of O. Hederæ,— 
ovate, prolonged, acute, conspicuously awned, even to the unassisted _ 


minor, whether compared in a fresh state or as dried specimens. On ; 
the road. from Carnarvon to Llanberis, Cotyledon Umbilicus presents 4 
itself the whole way, and is still found at greater distances eastward. 
Just before the village of Cwm-y-glo, at the entrance to the Pass of 
Llanberis, the road intersects a bog of considerable area. <A cursory 
examination of a small corner on the right-hand side of the road gave 
us Hypericum elodes (abundantly), Scutellaria minor, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, Drosera rotundifolia, Myrica Gale, Rhynchospora alba, Nar- 
thecium ossifragum, &. Just beyond the village, the queenly Nym- 
phæa alba was in full flower, in the ditches filled by the drainings of — 
the bog. Here we also noticed Comarum palustre, and believe the 
locality would amply repay a diligent investigation. Alisma natans 
was in flower in Llyn Padarn, on the south side, near the Dolbadern 
Castle end. Lobelia Dortmanna was coming into fruit. We noticed 
it also in the following lakes, viz.:—Gwynant, Ogwen, Idwall, and 
Myimbyr. To these, Mr. Pamplin adds Llyn-y-cwm. 
_ The ascent of Snowdon from Llanberis, making a détour to the foot 
of Clogwyn-dur-Arddu, gave Arabis petra, Oxyria reniformis, Rho- 
diola rosea, Saxifraga stellaris, and Empetrum nigrun, in fruit. Hy- 
pericum Androsemum 4nd Serratula tinctoria. have stations about a 
mile on the road from Beddgelert to Pen-y-gwryd. About half a mile 
from the latter place is a patch of Anagallis tenella, growing on a wet 
bank which overlooks the wall ; (also along streamlets on either side 
of Y Glyder Fawr, Mr. Pamplin). The little way-side inn constituting 
Pen-y-gwryd is well worth the attention of the botanist, from its sifu: 
ation, which gives immediate access to either side of the pass. There 
is no pretension about the place; but those who may put up there, 
will find a hearty disposition to make them comfortable. It was here 


tall” before a fire. | 
. Leaving Pen-y-gwryd in the morning, we sone our course due 
dial for Glyder Fawr, the ascent of which is about equal to that of 
Snowdon in time and labour. Not a single plant did it yield us. 
The prospect from the summit of the ridge, however, amply repaid 


waters of Llyn Idwall at our feet, with the valley of Nant Francon 
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a short distance to the west, we descended into Cwm Idwall, a task 

not without some risk, as the rocks here are very precipitous. We 
afterwards ascertained that we should have proceeded along the ridge, 
nearly as far as Twil Du, before descending. On the east side of 
Cwm Idwall, which forms a sort of platform above the lake, were 
‘Silene acaulis (in tolerable plenty), Thalictrum alpinum, Parnassia 
palustris, and several of the Snowdon plants. 
We have said nothing of the ferns, although often gratified by the 
luxuriant beauty of the commoner and semi-rare kinds. We were not 
fortunate enough to come across Woodsia, Asplenium septentrionale, 
or Polystichum Lonchitis. Our explorations were generally arranged 
so as to accord with a constant progress on our route. Can any one 
give an account of the rarer ferns of the district during the past 
season ? | 
: A. SHIPLEY, R. REYNOLDS. 
October, 1852. 


On the Fertility of certain Hybrids. 
ny T. Bett Satter, Esq., M.D., FLS* 


Havina,. some time since, performed some experiments on certain 
plants, the results of which brought before me some facts at variance 
with the opinion commonly received regarding the laws of hybrids, I 
am induced to state them, very shortly, accompanied with a few 
remarks upon them. 
I would wish, first, to state the now usually received opinions 
respecting the laws according to which the intermixture of species, 
and the subsequent perpetuation of the resulting progeny, appear to 
take place. I cannot better do so than in the words of Professor Car- 
_ penter. “The conclusion which has now been attained,” writes that 
: accomplish@#t author, “is equally applicable to both the animal and 
_ vegetable kingdoms.” “In plants the stigma of the flower of one 
species may be fertilized with the pollen of an allied species; and 
from the seeds produced, plants of an intermediate character may be 
raised. But these hybrid plants will not perpetuate the race; for 
~ although they may ripen their seed for one or two generations, os 
will not continue to reproduce themselves beyond the third or fourth. 
But | if the intervention of one of the parent species be used, its s stigma 


* Read before the Isle of Wight Philosophical Society. 
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being fertilized by the pollen of the hybrid, or vice versé, a mixed 
race may be kept up for some time longer; but it will then have a 
manifest tendency to return to the form of the parent whose interven- 
tion has been employed.” ‘“ Amongst animals the limits of hybridity 
are more narrow, since the hybrid is totally unable to continue its race 
with one of its own kind; and although it may be fertile with one of 
its parent species, the progeny will of course be nearer in character to 
the pure blood, and the race wii! ultimately merge into it.” “One or 
| two instances have been mentioned, in which a mule has, from union 
with a similar animal, produced offspring; but this is certainly the 
extreme limit, since no one has ever maintained that the race can be 
continued further than one generation, without admixture with one of 
the parent species.”* @ So writes Professor Carpenter, one of the most 
satisfactory authors that. could be cited as setting forth the received 
opinions on the best and most recent authorities. _ 

As regards that part of the opinion which has reference to the ani- 
mal kingdom, I am enabled to state a very interesting case in point, 
observed by my relative, Professor Bell. A few years since, he kept 
specimens of both sexes of the common domestic goose and the swan- 
goose (Cygnus Guineensis). They readily bred together; and a race 
of hybrids was the result. He watched very closely, to observe whe- 
ther the hybrids would breed among themselves. This was never the 
case in any one instance, though both male and female hybrids bred 
readily with the other sex of both the pure breeds ; the resulting pro- 

‘geny of course more nearly approximating to the pure species than 
did the first hybrids. This, therefore, is entirely confirmatory of the 
received laws of hybrids, as set forth above in the words of Dr. Car- 
penter. Not so, however, were two instances which have occurred to 
myself in reference to plants. 

Ten years ago I instituted some experiments, not with any refe- 
rence to testing the opinions on the laws of hybridization, but to 

| ascertain the value of certain forms of British plants as species. The 

plants in question appear in our Floras as species ; but I had a sus- — 

_ picion they were hybrids. The plants are Epilobium roseum and 

_ Geum intermedium. The former I suspected, in common with an 

opinion at one time held by the late Sir James Edward Smith, to be 

| a hybrid between Epilobium montanum and E. tetragonum,t though 


* ‘Principles of Physiology, General and Comparative, by W. B.. Pen 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., 3rd edit. p. 983. | 

+ ‘Eng. Bot. vali x. tab. 693, 1800. Sir James Smith here writes, pe of 

Epilobium roseum :—“ Is it possible to have arisen from seeds of the latter” (E. 
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he afterwards abandonded that idea ;* and the latter plant——Geum 
-intermedium,—I believed, in common with many botanists, to be a 
hybrid between Geum rivale and G. urbanum.t 
And first with regard to the Epilobium. Seeds were easily obtained 
- by fertilizing the stigma of Epilobium tetragonum with the pollen of 
E. montanum ; and the hybrid plants produced were intermediate, in 
all their characters, between the parent species. They were not, 
however, identical with Epilobium roseum, as I had suspected they 
_ might be, but distinguished from it by a slightly four-notched stigma, 
and a habit rather more like E. tetragonum. So far, therefore, as 
regards the first object of my experiment, I had an answer in bee 
_ negative.t | 
However, having now a new race of hybrids, I was anxious to ob- 
serve the behaviour of these plants as regards the permanence of their 
form and characters. I saved seeds from the original hybrids, and 
sowed them. The second race was undistinguishable from the first. 
The seeds of these I again saved and sowed, and still no difference 
could be detected ; and so on to four turns, when, being satisfied of the : 
reproductive powers of these hybrids, and the permanence of the form, 
I discontinued the experiment. To this day, however, hybrids of the 
same characters with the original ones continue to come up in =.) | 
| 
I may further state that the original hybrid plants were all of them 
almost exactly alike, one or two only out of a very large number hav- 
ing a slightly stronger resemblance to one of the parent plants. So 
with the subsequent generation: they remained like each other, and 
like the first race, with an occasional slight exception, as at the first. 
The hybrid Geums were formed by fertilizing the stigmas of Geum 
rivale by the pollen of G.urbanum. This experiment was performed 


tetragonum) “ impregnated by the pollen of montanum? If so, it unites the external 
form of the father with the fructification or internal structure of the mother, accord- 
ing to the Linnæan hypothesis, as completely as could be wished.” _ 
* Eng. F1. vol. ii. p. 215, 1828. 

| + Smith’s Eng. F1. vol. ii. p. 431 ; Hook. Brit. Fl. 3rd edit. p. 256, 1835 ; Brook. 

& Arnott, Brit. F1. p. 118, 1850. 3 
= ? These hybrid plants I designated, in my herbarium, Epilobium montano-tetra- 
Soie. I afterwards reversed the experiment, by fertilizing E. montanum with pol- 
len of E. tetragonum ; and the progeny from this crossing I called E. tetragono-mon- 
tanum. Not the slightest difference could be detected between the two races, thus 
obtained, in support cf the Linnean hypothesis above referred to, in “oe note à 
from Eng. Bot. :. 693. 
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also ten years ago. The result obtained was a set of plants interme- 
diate in characters between the parent forms, and perfectly identical 
with the wild plant, the Geum intermedium of Ehrhart, such as I 
have myself found growing in Scotland, when botanizing, some years 
since, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in company with my friend, — 
our Vice-President, Dr. Martin.* 

The result as respecting forms was in this case peesiasie the same 
as with the Epilobiums; 7. e., the vast majority of plants were pre- 
cisely like each other, with the exception that one or two were slighily 
more like one of the pure parents ;+ and so also with the subsequent _ 
generations: they remained like each other, and like the first hybrids ; 
and to this day the same form continues to propagate itself, by seed, 
in my garden. 

. We have, then, in this latter case, not only an instance of two spe- 
cies considerably different being capable of forming permanent and 
fertile hybrids, but oad the pees of such actually existing in the wild 
state ! 

My late very in friend, our lamented Vice-President, Dr. Brom- 
field, was of opinion that the British Flora presented two other instances 
_ of natural and- fertile hybrids, viz., a plant referred by Babington to 
Linaria italica, Zrev., and Scrophularia Ehrharti, Stev. The former 

he supposed to be a hybrid between Linaria repens and L. vulgaris, 
and the latter between Scrophularia nodosa and S. aquatica. I do 
not take it upon myself to deny that they may be hybrids, as inferred 
by Dr. Bromfield ; but it is rather remarkable, that in many attempts 
which I made at his request, during several successive summers, to 
make hybrids between the species just named, all my efforts to do so 
utterly failed, the plants in none of the numerous instances I tried 
producing seed; while with the Epilobium and Geum I succeeded in 
the very first instance. Dr. Bromfield, I believe, finally gave up the 


* As a memorandum of the origin of my hybrids, I have named them, in my her- 
barium, Geum urbano-rivale. The reverse experiment I never made, owing to the 
Geum urbanum not blooming in my garden until too late to obtain pollen from G. 
rivale. 

+ The same slight variation occurs also in the wild plants of Britain, and may be 
considered as confirmatory of their like origin. The like differences also appear to 
exist in the German plants, as we find Reichenbach naming as two distinct species 
plants which more nearly resemble either Geum rivale or G. urbanum,—their parent 
plants, as I believe ; designating as Geum urbano-rivale the commoner form, which is 
_ the G. intermedium of Ehrhart, and that referred to in the text above ; and the other 
. form, which is more like to G. henna, as G. rivali-urbanum.—Reich. F1. Germ. 
Excursoria, vol. ii. p. 598. | 
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idea of Serophularia Ehrharti being a hybrid plant, as no reference to 


this view is made in his Notes on the plants of Hampshire ;* but lie 
ever retained the belief that such was the case with the plant called 
by Mr. Babington, Linaria italica.+ 

The opinion I have deduced from the fertility of the seeds of my 
hybrid Geum and Epilobium I feel to be important, because the fact 
of fertility is generally deduced as proof that the parent forms are 
only varieties, and not distinct species. I will quote the words of 
Professor Carpenter on this subject, as they occur in connexion with 
the remarks I have already quoted from his elaborate work on General 
and Comparative Physiology. After speaking of the non-fertility of 
hybrids from different species, the author writes :— Where, on the 
other hand, the parents were themselves only varieties, the hybrid is 
only another variety, and its powers of reproduction are rather increased 
than diminished ;—so that it may continue to propagate its own race, 
or may be used for the production of other varieties ad infinitum. In 
this way many beautiful varieties of garden flowers have been obtained, 
especially among such species as have a natural tendency to change 
their aspect.” “There are many instances in which foreign plants 
that have been introduced into this country under different specific 
names, have been found capable of producing fertile hybrids ; in these 
cases a more accurate examination of the original locality has pene- 
rally shown, that the parents were nothing more than permanent 


- varieties, or evn hybrids naturally occurring between other varie- 


ties. This is particularly the case with many of the South Ameri- 
can genera, such as that elegant garden flower the Calceolaria; and 
this is probably the explanation of the almost indefinite number of 
splendid varieties, well known to horticulturists, which may be ob- 
tained from thæ##outh American Amaryllis.”{ The general rule thus 
expressed by Dr. Carpenter with regard to the facility of hybridizing 
varieties, and the fertility of the resulting forms, is certainly most true; 
but, with respect to the opposing remarks,—that the fertility of the 
hybrids in Calceolaria and Amaryllis, and other garden plants, is 
solely from the identity, as species, of the different forms of the parent 
plants,—it appears to me the writer is only begging the question he is 
attempting to elucidate, a mode of writing, it is due to say, very un- 


. usual with this close-reasoning author. The instances thus cited by 
Dr. Carpenter are at least unsatisfactory ; and another garden-plant, 


—the Fuchsia,—would, I think, warrant quite the contrary conclusion. 


* Phytol. iii. 628 | + Ibid, 625. 
+ Carpenter’s ‘ Principles of Physiology, 3rd edit. p. 983. 
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‘The instances, however, just cited of my own experiments on the 
Epilobiums and Geums, are free from all points of doubt as to their 
specific identity or distinctness, as no naturalist has, I believe, been 
yet met with, or will be found, who will contend that Epilobium mon- 
tanum and E. tetragonum are only varieties of one species, or that 


Geum rivale and G. urbanum are not, as pme perfectly distinct 
one from the other. 


October, 1852. 


T. BELL SALTER. 


Notes of a Few Days’ Visit to Lynmouth, Devonshire. 
By Tuomas CLark, Esq. 


Dourine a few days’ visit to Lynmouth, on the north coast of De- 
vonshire, in the last week of July, I observed the following plants in 
rambling about the neighbourhood: Should any other reader of the 
* Phytologist’ pay a similar visit, a knowledge of their localities may 
_ add: somewhat to the interest of the place, surrounded though he 
would be with subalpine scenery of rare beauty ; steep, lofty hills, 
purple with heath-blossom ; deep, wooded glens ; and streams of the 
clearest water, rushing down among huge stones and rocks ;—scenery 
unequalled, I believe, in the West of England, and rarely equalied 
anywhere. 

Euphorbia hiberna. Along the nofthern Losdst of the East Lyn, 
and in Brendon Wood, rather plentiful. 

Meconopsis Cambrica. On the borders of the East L al and West 
Lyn ; occasionally on little rocky islets in the streams. 

: Erodium maritimum. Southern border of the un Lyn, not 
plentiful. 

Sedum rupestre. Borders of the East Lyn and West Lyn, not 
unfrequent, but generally in small quantities ; also on rocky banks in 
the neighbourhood, and on the sea-beach at Lee Abbey, almast close 
to high-water mark. | 

 Sedum Telephium. Countesbury Wood, Brendon Wood, and in 
the wood at Lee Abbey. 

Sedum anglicum.  Plentiful everywhere. This stonecrop is plen- 
tiful almost everywhere along the coast-line, from a little westward of 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, on to Linton, and no doubt still further © 


' . west. Some years ago it grew, together with 8. rupestre, on the sum- 


mit of the Castle Rock in the Valley of Rocks, where most probably 
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both still grow. It was ont of blossom, except in shady places. In 
very shady and damp places the blossoms were quite white, and the 
cymes and the leaves were much attenuated; in which state it had so 
much the appearance of S. ey" that at first sight it might be mis- 
taken for that species. 

Campanula Trachelium. Brendon Wood. 

Wahlenbergia hederacea. In springy places 0 on the borders of the 
East Lyn and West Lyn. 

Rubus Ideus. Brendon Wood, plentiful. 

Orobus tuberosus. Brendon Wood. Different specimens, varying 
in the form of the leaflets, from linear to spear-shaped and oval. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. Brendon Wood. 

Epilobium montanum. Road-side near the Waters-meet. Several 
specimens with clear white blossoms. 

Hypericum humifusum. Frequent on stony banks along the road 
from Lynmouth to the Waters-meet, and still more plentiful on the 
sides of walls on the high ground between the Waters-meet and 
Linton. 

Hypericum Androsemum. On the elias of the ? West Lyn, and 
in the wood at Lee Abbey. 

Luzula sylvatica. vay fine in Fes ae Wood, three feet 
high, or more. 

Taxus baccata. Lee Abbey, broad bushes flattened close against 
the face of the sea,cliffs. | | 

Crithmum maritimum. Lee Abbey, on the rocks of the sea-coast. 

Serratula tinctoria. Lee Abbey, on the sea-cliffs. 

Asperula odorata. Lee Abbey, in the wood. | 

Malva mosthata. Lee Abbey. ds 

Asplenium marinum. In fissures and crevices of the sea-rocks at 
the Valley of Rocks, and at Lee Abbey. 

_ Lastrea Oreopteris. On the borders of the West Lyn (very âne 
and plentiful), and in Brendon Wood. 

No doubt other plants of more than common “interest might be 
found in this beautiful place, so varied as it is in soil, altitude, and 
aspect. Melittis Melissophyllum, I know, grows here, though I did 
not find it; and there appeared to be three or four different species 

_ of Hieracium, though I cannot be certain of more than H. sylvaticum, 
_ the others not being in blossom. It is not improbable that Empe- 
trum nigrum may be found somewhere on the neighbouring hills,. as 
{have lately received it from the Quantock Hills; and I understand . 
it has been lately found elsewhere in the West of. England. Nor js it 
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in plants alone that the naturalist would find here much to interest 
him: there is an ample field for the geologist, the conchologist, and 
the entomologist. A large fritillary butterfly, or probably more than 
one species, was frequently seen by my companions and myself; and 
on the rough, stony beach at the mouth of the Lyn, we collected seve-- 
ral species of sea-weed, with a few of the smaller zoophytes and 
corallines, and more than thirty ps of shells. 


THomas CLARK. 
Halesleigh, October 7, 1852. 


MS. Notes and Additions in a Copy of Ray’s ‘ Catalogus Plantarum 
Anglie,; Communicated by WicciAamM PampPLin, Esq. 


As whatever relates to a favourite pursuit, how apparently trifling 
soever, possesses a certain degree of interest in the mind of the pur- 
surer, I shall make no apology for the following lines, of small impor- 
tance though they be. As in the course of my business I often meet 
with such things, if this be approved, possibly other similiar notes may 
be supplied from time to time, as they happen to occur, or come in 
my way. bi 


WILLIAM PAMPLIN. 
-45, Frith Street, Soho, London, 
September 29, 1852. 


The following MS. notes and additions occur in a copy of Ray’s 
‘ Catalogus Plantarum Angliæ et Insularum adjacentiurf? &c., the first 
edition, 1670, now before me ; but I am quite unable to trace out the 
the writer, evidently a contemporary of Ray’s. The notes are partly 
slips inserted in the volume, and partly marginal: they are written 
in an exceedingly plain and neat hand. | ) ( 


Plants from Rich. Kaise of Bristoll. | 
(Direct to R. Kaise living in Lewins meade neer ye signe of yeGunn). r 
1. Polypodium foliis dissectis. found in a wood neer Dennis — 


powis in Clamorganshire. 
2. Polypodium hellebori albi folio caule purpurascente. neer n 

Mendip by Binnagar, 9 miles from Bristoll. rs 
8. pusilla planta Peucedani facie. P 


4. Limonium majus. 
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5. Limonium minus. 
6. Nasturtium siliquosum folio sinuato. on the Rocks between 
St. Vincents Rock and Cooks folly. 
7. Nasturtium petraeum. on St. Vincents Rock uit neer to Go- 
rams chaire in Henbury, 3 miles from Bristoll. . 
8. Thlaspi veronicae folio. near Clack Mill not farr from Gorams 
chaire, on ye rocks. ated 
9. Eryngium marinum. 
10. Cochlearia Britanica. 
11. Gramen marinum spicatum. 
12. Leucojum marinum sinuato-folio. 


Pæonia mas vera. found in Stankham wood, about halfe a mile 
from Winscham in Glocestershire, by Frans. Collins, who took up 
many of the roots and sold them to the Apothecaries of London, and 
left some of the small roots to grow againe, and sowed of the seeds 
he then gathered in the same place. 


Oct. 29. 1678. from Tho. Lawson. 


Filix mas ramosa pinulis dentatis. 
» palustris s. aquatica. 
» Mas non ramos. pinulis angust. raris profunde dentatis. 
» mas non ramos. pinulis latis auriculatis spinosis. 
Filicula montana florida perelegans. 
Chamecistus foliis utriusque argent. 
Rosmarinum sylvestre. 
Thlaspi foliis globulariae. 
Cyperus longus inodorus ? 
Calceolus Mariæ, 


Asarum Asarabacca. this is reported to growe in ye marshes in 
Cardigan and in Pembroke shires by John Owen. 


Alnus nigra baccifera. with the common Alders by Colemans 
moor nigh Reding. +. 

Bursa pastoris minor, Park. The lesser Shepherds Purse. in the 
corne neer the hedge on the South side of the greate pond at vo, 
mans moor. | 

- Hypericum elegantissimum non ramosum folio lato, J. B. In ye 
pits about the middle of Early field and in ye land on ye ween heme 
of Lodden Bridge, 3 miles from waning. 

VOL. Iv. 5c 
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Lysimachia galericulata minor. In Colemans and other Moors 
about Reding. | | 

Œnanthe cicutæ facie Lobelii, Park. neer Loddon Bridge by 
Colemans Moore. | 

Orobanche verbasculi odore. In Stoken Church Woods on the left 
hand of the the highway. * 

Pyrola Ger. In Sherbourne Wood on the right hand of Stoken 
Church hill. 

Caryophullus sylvestris 9 sive pumilio distoes Clusii. found on 
Snowdon hill by Mr. E. Lloyd. 


PS —Near the end of the volume is the following note, in a some- 
what different hand, apparently of more recent date, viz. :— 
© The mark is a pencil stroke before the plant——475 zathered.” 


Extracts from the ‘ Report on Substances Used as Food; exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, in 1851. Reported by J. D. Hooker, 
M.D., &c. 


CoMMON EUROPEAN CEREALIA. 


Or the cerealia, commonly cultivated in Europe, viz., wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye, the Jurors have examined about 500 samples, many 
of great excellence. These are exhibited in various qualities, and 
with different objects ; some are ears on spikes, for scientific illustra- 
tion ; some, mere specimens, in boxes or bottles, forming important 


portions of the series of vegetable products that various countries have 


contributed ; and, lastly, there are sacks and barrels of different grain 
from England, the colonies, and exporting countries in general. __ 
These are unequally distributed, and afford no general information 
as to the relations between the countries and their produce, nor much 
as to the importance of their cultivation in the various parts of the 
world exhibiting them. _ 
Thus, of oats, rye, and barley, which are the staple crops of north- 
ern and mountainous Europe and Asia, but very few samples are in 
the exhibition ; comparatively speaking, wheat is very insufficiently 
represented from the United States ; better, from our cold and tem- 
perate colonies; indifferently from England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
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and hardly at all from the continent of Northern India, where it is a 


most important winter crop. 

There are three collections which appear interesting 
in this division, and require a particular notice; they are those of 
Messrs. Lawson, Mr. Maund, and Mr. H. Raynbird. 

Messrs. Lawson’s collection exhibits the ear, grain, &c., &c., of 
every variety of cereal, and also models of all the roots which it has 
been found practicable to cultivate in Scotland; the specimens are 


beautiful, and the arrangement scientific aud excellent. No conside- 


ration of cost or trouble has been allowed to interfere with providing 
all that is necessary to render this collection a true and complete illus- 
tration of the vegetable products of Scotland. A Council Medal has 
been awarded to Messrs. Lawson “ for their admirably-displayed, very 


complete, instructive, and scientifically-arranged collection of the ali- 
mentary products of Scotland.” 


Mr. B. Maund’s and Mr. H. Raynbird’s collection of hybrid cere- 
alia are of great interest from the importance of the process in other 
departments of the vegetable kingdom, and the known difficulty of 
hybridizing the cerealia in particular. This arises from the pains 
required to extract unexpanded anthers from one parent, and to 
replace them with the pollen of another; preventing at the same time 
the stigmas to be fertilized from receiving any other pollen than that 
artificially applied, and guarding them afterwards from the attacks of 
birds, and a variety of disturbing operations. The result appears, in 
most cases, to be an offspring stronger than either parent. Cone 
wheat has been principally experimented with by Mr. Maund, and it 
contains much gluten, but its extended culture has been discontinued 
by farmers, owing to a preference for wheats from which a whiter 
bread may be made.. Mr. Maund’s object is, by crossing this cone 
wheat to obtain an offspring equaily productive, but with more starch 
in the grain. A Prize Medal has been awarded for the series exhi- 
bited. Mr. H. Raynbird exhibits a similar series, for which a Prize 
Medal is also awarded. This gentleman commenced his experi- 
ments in 1846, with two wheats of very opposite character, the 
“ Hopetoun,” a white wheat of long ear and straw, and fine grain, and 
the “ Piper’s thick-set,” a coarse red wheat, with thick clustered ear 


_ and stiff straw, very productive, but apt to mildew. A few shrivelled 


ears were first produced. These were planted, and the young plants 
divided. ‘The produce was copious of all intermediate varieties, some 
so very like their parents as to be rejected. Picked grains being 
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selected, abundant crops of both white and red hybrids were — 
duced, partaking of the best qualities of both parents. 

There are no wheats exhibited superior to the South Australian. 
This is probably owing to climate ; for it appears, after a careful exa- 
mination of many samples from the best wheat-growing climates, that 
Spain, and certain districts of southern Russia, produce hard wheats, 
equalling the Australian; whilst the produce of England, of the South 
of France, of the United States and Canada, hardly fall short of the 
same high standard. Large allowances have, in many cases, to be 
made for faulty agriculture, carelessly collected or insufficient samples, 
and for inefficient methods of threshing, &c., the grain. Such circum- 
stances affect the adjudication of awards, but not perhaps the original 
value of the crop from which the samples were collected. 3 

British Department.—But few malts are exhibited: the samples 
shown by Taylor and Son receive Honourable Mention. A sample 
of porter malt prepared by a “ patent process” was exhibited by S. 
R. Poole, in which the “ torrefaction or roasting” was not carried so 
far asin the ordinary brown malts, and which is said to contain in 
consequence a larger proportion of unchanged saccharine matter. 

British East India. — Wheat has from time immemorial been a 
staple crop in the plains of northern India, and especially in the Pun- 
jaub ; and since the establishment of the studs at Buxar, Ghazepore, 
&c., oats have been extensively cultivated. Both are winter (cold 
weather) crops. The climate and soil aré well fitted for these cereals, 
but owing to defects and carelessness in the agriculture and harvest- 
ing, the crops, though excellent, fall short of what most corn-growing 
countries produce. Further, owing to foul boats and granaries, and 
to the moist heat of the months immediately succeeding harvest, the 
wheat reaches England in a state too dirty and weavelled for market. 
There are two samples in the Exhibition, one of hard and one of soft 
wheat, of which the former is most prized by natives of India, pro- 
bably for no better cause than that the hardness of the grain more 
closely resembles their favourite food, rice. Barley is most exten- 
sively cultivated in the Himalayah and Tibet, replacing in many dis- 
tricts the wheat, and producing an admirable flour; both are deside- 
rata (as are the oats), which is much to be regretted. | 

Australasia.— From this quarter of the globe, including Van Die- 
men’s Land and New Zealand, there are splendid samples of-wheat, 
some of barley, and a few of oats. Port Adelaide stands pre-eminent 
for wheat and barley. Prize Medals have been awarded both to R. 
Hallett and Sons, and to Heath and Burrow, for wheat, which may be 
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considered perfect as regards growth, equality of grain, colour, weight, 
and quality. Swan River Colony and Port Phillip also send good 
wheats, but Van Diemen’s Land appears to rank next to Port Ade- 
laide, though much that was apparently excellent from the former was 
spoiled during the voyage. From Van Diemen’s Land fine white 
wheats are exhibited by Messrs. Deane, Dray, and Deane, and also 
by Messrs. M‘Pherson and Francis, to whom Prize Medals are awarded; 
the malt also of E. Tooth, Bagdad, is considered worthy of Honour- 
able Mention. New Zealand is represented by wheat, barley, and 
malt, all of good character. The barley exhibited by Hugh Martin 
and by Thomas Renwick, and the malt exhibited by Hooper and Co., 
severally receive Honourable Mention. 

Russia.—The collection of Russian cerealia is the finest in the Ex- 
hibition, forming a most attractive and prominent display. It consists 
of fine sheaves of the grains in ear, as cut, and abundant samples of the 
seeds in bowls; all well arranged and catalogued. Count Kouche- 
leff has sent the greatest variety, and a Prize Medal has been awarded 
to his collection in general, in which the black wheat and naked bar- 
ley, &c., are worthy of particular notice and Honourable Mention. 
Hard white wheat, from Odessa, exhibited by Colonel Shabelsky, has 
been awarded a Prize Medal. This wheat yields a very large crop, 
and is never grown on manured land, which is considered prejudicial 
to it. A fine sample of wheat from the Government of Saratoff, exhi- 
bited by Baguer, has been awarded a Prize Medal. Black wheat, a 
very valuable cereal, cultivated chiefly by the Cossacks of the Azof 
Sea: these samples are from the estates of Petroffskaja, and Nova 
Spasskaja, and are awarded a Prize Medal. 

Turkey.—A large series of considerable merit illustrates the agri- 
culture of this country. It is composed of samples of grain, in bot- 
tles, too scanty for accurate examination ; and many are dirty and 
carelessly collected. Nevertheless as a collection it is well worthy of 
attention, and one of the samples, a hard wheat, has been awarded a 
Prize Medal. 

Egypt.—This country grows more millets than corn, but both are 
copiously illustrated. One sample of white wheat, exhibited by H. 
H. Abbas Pasha, is of admirable quality ; it is very large in the grain, 
and soft, and has been awarded a Prize Medal. The barley is good. 


CEREALIA RARELY CULTIVATED IN EUROPE. 


Rice, maize, and the Coix lachryma (Job’s tears) are the chief pro- 
ducts that «ppear to come under this head—millets, &c., being placed 
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in a separate sub-class. As an article of import, rice holds a very 
prominent place. Maize, on the other hand, has not found much 
favour in Great Britain, its flour, however cheaply imported, having 
never perhaps been sufficiently appreciated. 

British East Indies——Copious samples of about 50 Indian rices 
are exhibited by the Honourable East India Company, and to them 
a Prize Medal is awarded. Many are of good quality, but more are 
dirty, small, broken in the grain, and unequal ; characteristic of the 
slovenly state of the Indian bazaars. The quality of many appears 
vnly after boiling. In size, colour, and fineness of grain, none are at 
all comparable to the Carolina and northern Italy rices : several are 
however very curious, especially the Mountain rices, grown without 
irrigation, at elevations of 3,000 to 6,000 feet on the Himalayah, where 
the dampness of the summer months compensates for the want of arti- 
ficial moisture. The small reddish Assamese rices which become 
gelatinous in boiling, and the large, flat-grained, soft, purple-black 
“ Ketana” rice of Java and Malacca are also very curious. The East 
Indian maizes are inferior in quality, and deteriorated. Borneo exhi- 
bits a large series of rices, some of them curious. | 

France.—The cultivation of rice in Europe is quite confined to the 
Southern States, and chiefly to the borders of the Mediterranean, 
where it is extensively grown, aud is of good quality. Two varieties 
are exhibited from Bordeaux, by A. Fery, to whom a Prize Medal is 
awarded. One is a beautiful soft, brittle-bearded rice, irrigated, aad 
called “ Nostrana,” the other unirrigated, is bearded, harder, grayer 
and larger in the grain, and is called: “ Chinese rice.” Algeria con- 
tributes rice and maize of indifferent quality. 

_Spain.—The sample of rice from Valencia is equally good with 
that of Bordeaux, and swells much in boiling; it has been awarded a 
Prize Medal. Some good maize is exhibited, as also a sample of the 
seeds of Cenchrus spicatus, a cereal little known in Northern an ite 
and of no great value. 

Russia.—Much rice, and of good quality, is | cultivated i in the south- 
ern provinces of this empire. Two samples are exhibited, one unirri- 
gated, from the mountainous districts of the Caucasus; the other in 
the state of paddy (unhusked), from Odessa. Of the latter, one spe- 
cimen called Chaltik, from Khalil Beck, exhibited by Zilfoogar Beck — 
Iskander Beck Ogli, is worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Egypt.—Rice abundant, and of good quality ; that cultivated in 
the Delta of the Nile, at Rosetta, is considered the best ; the grain is 


broad, short, flat, and peculiarly striated. 
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United States of America.—The American nice, though originally 
imported from the old world, is now much the finest in quality. The 
- Carolina sample of E. T. Heriot is magnificent in size, colour, and 
cleanness, and has been awarded a Prize Medal. A beautiful 
sheaf of beardless rice is also exhibited. Maize is a more im- 
portant crop in North America than in any other civilized country, 
being used most extensively for stock feeding ; as flour for cooking ; 
and in various forms at table, green, as well as ripe; toasted, boiled, 
or baked. The collections from America are very fine, particularly 
that of B. B. Kirtland, who exhibits 34 varieties, amongst which are 
to be found samples of nearly all those usually cultivated in the United 
States. ins Prize Medal has been awarded to him. 


MILLET AND OTHER SMALL GRAINS USED AS Foon. 


' Under this head, besides millets, the Jury have considered buck- 
wheats: neither are well represented in the Ets. though of 
great importance in many parts of the world. 

Buck-wheat belongs to the temperate and arctic climates, and is 
cultivated in Northern Europe, Asia, and America, and most abun- 
dantly in Central Asia and the Himalayah ; in the latter country the 
different varieties are grown at various elevations, between 4,000 and 
12,000 feet. The finest samples exhibited are from Canada, by E. 
Trenholme : they are deserving of especial notice, and Honourable 
Mention. The United States, Russia, and Belgium, also exhibit 
small samples of good qualities. 

Millets, again, are tropical or sub-tropical crops ; in India they hold 
a second rank to rice alone, and in Egypt, perhaps, surpass all other 
crops in importance. In West Africa they are the staff of life. The 


Egyptian samples are the finest; and those numbered 90, 91, and 92, 


exhibited by H.H. Ilham Pasha, are deserving of Honourable Men- 
tion: they belong to Holcus sorghum and H. saccharatum, and are 
known to Europeans as “ petit mais.” 

From Jndia various samples are shown of the different species of 
Panicum, but not labelled in the manner such an instructive collec- 
tion should be. | 

Ceylon exhibits millet of fair seater. : 
= The red and white millets of Austria, Russia, and the United States 
are beautiful, particularly the Russian samples, exhibited by Lieut.- 
Gen. Ershoff, of Panicum Italicum and miliaceum, to which a Prize 
Medal is awarded. 
© Turkey abounds in small grains, and exhibits a large variety of 
them ; but the samples are insufficient and dirty. | 
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PULSES AND CATTLE Foop. 


Under this head the Jury have included all leguminous seeds, whe- 
ther cultivated as food for man or cattle. 

The importance of peas and beans is well appreciated, both by the 
horticulturists and agriculturists in Europe, and our temperate colo- 
nies, where, however, they are comparatively of less importance, than 
the smaller pulses and grains are in various tropical countries,—such 
as haricots in the Brazils and West Indies,—ground or earth-nuts in 
South America, and especially in Western Africa,—beans of various 
kinds amongst the miners of Peru,—gram (Ervum lens) and dhal 
(Cajanus), with innumerable varieties of beans and small lentils, 
among the natives of India and Egypt,—and the Carob bean or St. 
John’s bread (Ceratonia siliqua) in the Mediterranean countries. 
The above are all more or less copiously represented in the Exhibi- 
tion by the countries named. 

- In the British Department, Lawson’s great sollention stands pre- 
eminent for extent and scientific value ; and there is also a large one 
of agricultural produce from Messrs. Gibbs. H.R.H. Prince Albert’s 
“ Augusta horse-beans,” are magnificent, and have been awarded a 
Prize Medal as part of the collection of agricultural produce alluded 
to under the British Department of European cerealia. W. P. 
Croughton’s golden pod beans are worthy of Honourable Mention. 
Raynbird’s tick beans and those of Strange are good; as are also 
Fordham’s prolific peas. 

Canada sends peas, beans, and haricots, all of excellent descrip- } 
tions ; and no less remarkable for quality and: colour than for cheap- 
ness. The blue imperial peas sent by D. Jones would command the 
highest price in any English market ; they have been awarded a Prize 
Medal, and a like award is given to D. Limoges, for his fine sample of 
white peas, _ 

Belgium, Spain, Por tagal, Turkey, Tunis, and Egypt, exhibit oii 
beans, peas, haricots, pulses, and legumes of all descriptions, but none 
except the Egyptian beans are worthy of especial notice. 

Russia, besides many of these, exhibits green sugar-peas (dried 
unripe) ; those exhibited by Khokholkoff and Gregorjeff are worthy of 
Honourable Mention for their excellent flavour and sweetness. 


(To be continued.) 
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Three Days Walk in the New Forest, together with a few. additional 
Localities to Dr. Bromfield’s Hampshire Flora. By Epwarp T. 
Esq. 


Tux result of a short botanical excursion , undertaken a fortnight 
since, which has been tolerably successful in the plants we expected 
to find, though not presenting any important discoveries, may be 
worth recording in a note or two respecting them. 

The magnificent forest scenery, enlivened by the graceful forms of 
the deer, bounding away on the approach of the stranger, alternating 
with boggy hollows, and wild and dreary tracts, covered with fern and 
gorse, affords an ever-varying landscape, and constitutes the principal 
feature of this unique part of the country. We entered the vicinity of 
the New Forest from Salisbury, having visited Stonehenge, carrying 
away no botanical remembrances except Spiræa Filipendula, still in 
full bloom, and abundant, though so much after the period assigned 
it in the books. A rubbish-heap by the road-side near Salisbury pro- 
duced Mercurialis annua, and the hitherto scarce Medicago denticu- 
lata, readily distinguished by its beautiful and peculiar fruit. From 
Salisbury, down the rich and fertile valley of the Avon, to Christ- 
church, is a charming road, commanding, at times, beautiful peeps of 
water scenery, especially between Fordingbridge and Ringwood. 
Calamintha officinalis and Salvia verbenaca profusely ornament the 
road-sides and banks in many places; and in a turnip-field the bright 
blue blossoms of Delphinium Consolida, apparently wild, attracted our 
attention. Near Sopley, about three miles before Christchurch, in the 
‘left-hand hedge, we gathered a few specimens of Campanula patula, 
almost past flower ; and Carduus tenuiflorus and Chenopodium murale 
in several places along the road. One plant, which, though not very 
common, can hardly be called rare, was in such immense profusion in 
this neighbourhood, that it deserves a passing notice. Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum rendered many acres of land, as we came down the val- 
ley, perfectly yellow with its large bright blossoms. Commencing 
almost in the town, Hydrocharis Morsus-rane literally fills the 
ditches in the recorded station on the lower road towards Winkton ; 
Utricularia minor occurs, sparingly, in company with it. A walk 
along the marshy sea-shore towards Muddiford produced only the 
usual sea-side plants,—Aster Tripolium, Alsina marina and A. pe- 
ploides, Crambe maritima, Salsola Kali, Eryngium maritimum, Plan- 
_ tago maritima, and Salicornia herbacea,—but furnished splendid views 
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_ of the opposite chalk-cliffs of Alum Bay and the Needles, rising boldly 
out of the water at the extremity of the island. | 
- From this point we struck directly into the Forest, to Brockenhurst, 
meeting with plain but comfortable accommodation at one of the little 
inns in the village. Half-past six o’clock the next morning found us 
in a beautiful autumn fog, through which the rays of the sun were just 
penetrating, searching the neighbourhood of Brockenhurst. Bridge. for 
its two. special plants—Leersia oryzoides and Isnardia palustris. In 
a boggy piece of ground on the left, by the road-side about fifty yards 
before reaching the bridge itself, we soon found the grass, but much 
smaller and poorer than in its Surrey locality, at Brockham Bridge. 
After a much longer search, we also succeeded in detecting a few 
plants of the Isnardia, close by an open ditch recently cut through the 
bog, and which seems not unlikely to threaten the destruction, at no 
distant period, of both these plants in this particular locality. The 
Leersia has been noticed in various other spots, both up and down 
the River Boldre ; and no doubt a diligent search would be rewarded 
by the discovery of other stations for the imconspicuous. Isnardia. 
To Lyndhurst, a splendid walk of four miles, is considered the finest 
bit of road in the Forest, and for sylvan beauty can scarcely be sur- 
passed, illumined, as we saw it, by the brilliant rays of the morning 
sun. 
_ Having booked a bed, and despatched a comfortable Lasohéoet. at 
the “ Crown,” we proceeded in quest of {he plant of the Forest—Spi- 
ranthes æstivalis. Following the Christchurch road for two miles, as 
far as a toll-gate, we turned off to the right for about a hundred yards, 
and had no difficulty in identifying the bog where we expected at 
once to find the plant ; but the best part of an hour was spent. indus- 
triously, in both the driest and wettest parts, before the silence of the 
surrounding woods was broken by the shout of “ hurrah!” which an- 
nounced the discovery of the object of our search. A further long- 
continued examination of the bog was rewarded by. only four or five 
additional specimens, distributed over a cousiderable extent of ground. 
They were past full flower; but, if the plant had been plentiful this 
season, the withered stalks would not have escaped our. observation. 
It is very possible that, like its congener, Spiranthes autumnalis, it 
may vary in.abundance in different years. This station does not cor: 
respond in many respects with that described by Dr. Bromfield (Phy- _ 
tol, 11. 909) ; and, as he mentions its having been found in other szots 
‘in the same neighbourhood, by Wm. Borrer, it is probable % may be 
a different one. The direction to the locality where we met with it 
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had been-kindly furnished us by my friend, Jas. A. Brewer, of Rei- 
gate, who found it there, in plenty, last year. We could not detect 
anything peculiar in the place, and its accompaniments, that should 


have induced the plant to select it for its habitat. Myrica Gale, 


Rhynchospora alba, Potamogeton plantagineus, Drosera rotundifolia 
and D. intermedia, Lycopodium inundatum (particularly fine), and 
other more common bog plants were in abundance. One or two small 
tufts of Osmunda regalis in the centre looked stunted and unhappy. 
We did not observe this fern anywhere else. Lastrea Oreopteris 
seemed also to be remarkably scarce; as far as we noticed, it was 
confined to a damp ditch bounding one of the plantations ; and I am 
not aware that we saw a single individual of the multiflora group. 
Proceeding onwards as far as the Christchurch-road Station, a bog 


near it, on the north side of the railway, yielded the pretty and rare 


Cicendia filiformis. Here we ventured to forsake the roads, and 
struck right across, through forest, over heath and bog, towards 
Stoney-cross, finding it a fine, but fatiguing, walk; and, with the sun 
for a guide, and inquiring, where we had the chance, which was but 
seldom, kept our direction pretty well. On both sides of the road, 
before coming to the little inn at Stoney-cross, as accurately dencribed 
in Dr. Bromfield’s Hampshire Flora, familiar to the readers of the 
- § Phytologist,’ we found the minute Tillæa muscosa, in abundance. 
A pretty walk of three miles led us back to Lyndhurst, well satisfied 
with our day’s work. There are but few districts affording three 
plants equal to the Leersia, Isnardia, and Spiranthes within the com- 
pass of an early morning’s walk. 

Our time being now exhausted, we left the Forest the next morn- 
ing, by the Southampton road, as far as Redbridge, thence to the old 
town of Romsey, up the valley of the river Test, notorious for its 
trout, meeting with little worth mentioning, except two plants of Hy- 
oscyamus niger, occupying its usual position, on a bit of waste turf by 
the road-side. Hippuris vulgaris, Sagittaria sagittifolia, and Rumex 
Hydrolapathum occur almost wherever there is water in the marshy 
valleys which intersect this part of the county, and Geum rivale in 

ni places along the es that runs ‘by Romsey. | 


The following are additional localities to those in Dr. 
field’s Flora, for some of the more interesting Hampshire plants 
during the past year :— 
 Cerastium arvense. Abundanton chalky roadsides on Queenwood. 
College Farm, near Stockbridge. 
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_ Gentiana Pneumonanthe. In considerable abundance by the side 
of a bye-road over a dry, heathy tract of ground, about three miles 
: from Bishopstoke, towards Romsey. 

Melittis Melissophyllum. Not unfrequent in wang and hedges 
about Tytherly and Mottisfont. 

Hottonia palustris. Filling a ditch on the edge of a heath about 
a mile south-west of the Farnborough Station, on the South-western 
Railway. | 
_ Spiranthes autumnalis. On the eviehii-qround at Norman Court. 

Convallaria multifiora. Abundant in many dense oak-woods about 
Tytherly. 
_ Ceterach officinarum. Wall of a sunk fence at Tytherly. 


EpwarbD T. BENNETT. 
Queenwood College, Hants, 


7th of 10th month, 1852. 


Proceepines or Societies, &c. 


Tue PHyToLoGisr 


One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Sitiing.— Saturday, October 23, 
1852.—Mr. NEWMAN, President, in the chair. 


Hydnum coralloides, Scop., near Burton-on-Trent. 


The President read the following note, from Mr. W. M. Hind, dated 
September 28, 1852 :— 

“ T have to notice the occurrence of the rare and exquisitely beauti- 
ful Hydnum coralloides, Scop., in this neighbourhood. This graceful 
fungus was found growing from the lintel of a wine-cellar door, and 
was in beautiful condition when sent to me by the friend in whose 
house it grew. There were three principal branches, with their 
branchlets, all fringed with coralloid stalactites about an inch long, 
very closely set, and of almost snowy whiteness. It has lost much of 
its delicacy of colour and graceful appearance by drying, and comes 
more nearly now to the plant figured by Sowerby, t. 252. The spe- 


cimen I possens measured seven inches in length by five and a half 
_ in bread 
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Spinulose Section of Lastreas. 

The President read the following note, from Mr. Lloyd, dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1852 :— | 

“In a former number (Phytol. iv. 22) I gave my opinion upon Las- 
trea uliginosa; and I never intended to offer any further observations 
upon the subject until I read Mr. Moore’s proposition to unite it with 
L. cristata and L. spinosa. Now, L. uliginosa, as Mr. Moore truly 
observes, and as I believe almost all botanists admit, is quite inter- 
mediate between those two species, and might, I think, without any 
great violence to Nature, be joined to either of them, were not the 
other present ; but joining all three together is quite a different affair, 
especially when we consider them as a part of a most regular grada- 
tion of forms, from the pinnate frond and pinnatifid pinnæ of L. 
Goldiana to the highly compound L. multiflora or L. dilatata. 

“The plant which immediately follows L. Goldiana is the North- 
American form of L. cristata; and it differs but very little from L. 
Goldiana, except that it is a little more divided, and may be called 
sub-bipinnate. I: is about half as large again in all its parts as the 
British form, is a fortnight earlier in its vernation, and is as interme- 
diate between it and L. Goldiana as L. uliginosa is between it and L. 
spinosa. It is the North-American, and not the British, form which 
is exhibited at the flower-shows. I shall make only one remark upon 
L. uliginosa, viz., that it is much larger than either L. spinosa or the 
English form of L. cristata, and about the size of the North-American 
form. I shall pass over L. spinosa; it is well known: but there is 
a plant, the next in the series, and one that. has been much over- 
looked, which is intermediate between L. spinosa and the smaller L. 
‘multiflora or L. dilatata, and forms a connecting link between the 
glandulose and the eglandulose part of the section. Ofthe forms of 
L. multiflora or L. dilatata (if we except Mr. Newman’s L. glandu- 
losa) I never could make more than two; one with fronds about two 
feet long, and a very prolific caudex ; and the other with fronds four 
to five or even six feet long, and an arborescent, upright caudex, 
which seldom throws out any lateral crowns; and this plant, I am of 
opinion, is the Polypodium spinosum of old authors; and at a future 
time I shall give my reason for thinking it so.” 


Cowslip in Flower in October. 


| The President read the following note, from Mr. A. W. Bennett, 
dated Brockham Lodge, October 16, 1852 :— 
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“IT beg to enclose a specimen of the cowslip (Primula veris), ga- 
thered yesterday, the 15th of 10th mo., in full flower, in a disused 
chalk-pit in the Betchworth range of hills. One might go a long way 
before finding 1 more remarkable instance of the waywardness plants 
sometimes exhibit in their time of flowering. The primrose is some- 
times met with on a sheltered hedge-bank, even during the most 
inclement winter’s frost; but the cowslip we look upon as a more 
transient visitor of warm spring weather. The period assigned it in 
Babington’s Manual is ‘ 1v., v.;’ and we should never expect to meet 
with it earlier than perhaps a few stray specimens in the beginning of 
the 4th, or a few still lingering till the end of the 5th, month. Is it 
early, or is it late? is a question on which opinions might be divided. 
Its locality, too, was most unusual for so peculiarly a meadow plant. 
The stony character of the ground in which it was growing is shown 
by he nature of the roots.” 


Melampyrum pratense y., Brit. Fl. 


The President read the following note, from Mr. Wardale, dated 
October 19, 1852 :— 

‘“ Having seen a notice, in the iast edition of the ‘ British Flora? | p. 
296, of the above-named variety of plant, and the locality therein 
mentioned, and perceiving that it has been entirely passed over in the | 
third edition of the ‘ London Catalogue of British Plants,’ may I beg 
the insertion.of it in a page of the ‘ Phytologist,’ as having another 
locality besides the ‘ Banks of the Wye below Monmouth.’ On the 
29th of June, 1849, on a visit to Hastings, it was proposed to make 
an excursion, as a morning’s amusement, to Hollington, distant about 
four miles, to view the church there, which of itself possesses no other 
particular attraction beyond that of its unusual situation, being in the 
midst of a wood, and accompanied by a cemetery surrounded by a 
hedge and bank. The pathway immediately leading to the situation 
is between hedge-banks, presenting at the time a profusion of wild 
plants, including Melica uniflora and the Melampyrum. After passing 
the stile at the entrance, some hundreds of Melampyrum pratense 7. 
are instantly seen distributed throughout the place, and give a consi- 
derable degree of gaiety and cheerfulness to the scene. Young 
oaks and hazels form the wood, the former of which the proprietors 
had already began to cut down, which, being denuded of their bark, 
did AV. exceed the diameter of seven or eightinches. The hazels 
are fied as a nursery: for hurdles as they may be wanted, or 
ac to their states of growth. The Melampyrum here gene- 
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rally shelters itself by the roots of the hazel, as the primfose is 
often found, in the spring, occupying similar situations. The plant, 
at a short distance, has somewhat the appearance of a small: bush, 
with a stem rising to the height of about fifteen or eighteen inches, 
and four or five branches curving upwards; and, without being so 
handsome as M. arvense, with its variety of colours; it is not entirely 
devoid of some claim to beauty. The flowers are much larger ‘than 
those of M. pratense collected in a wood by Hornsey; a little to:the 
north of the turnpike-gate at Highgate, in 1835; colour lighter, atté- 
nuating nearly to white; leaves also larger, some being an inch ‘in 
breadth at the base, ais more than three in Jength,—shape lanceo- 
late; .spikes not so close as those of M. arvense, the acuminatmg 
floral leaves pointing upwards, in various degrees of RAS x gre 


Cyperus fuscus in Yorkshire. 


The President read the following note, from Mr. J.G. Baker, dated 
October 20, 1852 :— 
_ “ Whilst looking, a short time ago, through a , bundle of unnamed 
_ Cyperacez collected in various parts of Cleveland, by Wm. Mudd, of 
Ayton, I was pleasantly surprised at finding amongst them a few spe- 
cimens of Cyperus fuscus. Upon inquiring for further particulars, J 
am informed they were procured last season, in company with Scir- 
pus pauciflorus, Carex pulicaris, Fissidens osmundioides and F. adi- 
antoides, Hypnum nitens and H. stramineum, Bartramia marchica, 
&c., from an extensive swamp or b2g on Guisborough Moor, about 
400 yards from Codhill farm-house, and a mile due east from the 
weli-known Roseberry Topping. The locality may be readily found 
by a stranger, or recognized in the map, as being situated directly 
between the rise of Sleddale Beck, one of the principal branches of 
the Esk running to the south, and that of the small stream that passes 
Guisborough, and runs into the sea at Saltburn, in an opposite direc- 
tion, by reference to the altitude of Roseberry, which is stated to 
be nearly 500 yards (1488 feet). The elevation attained by the Cy- 
perus may be estimated at 400 yards, which, in this latitude (55— 56), 
though taking into consideration proximity to the sea, will indicate: 
an average annual. temperature as low as 44—45 degrees. Its occur- 
rence in a locality so: widely distant from those already ascertained in 
this country, will give it the advantage in dispersed area and zonal 
range over its more conspicuous congener predicted by Dr: Bromfield 
(Phytol. iii. 1017), from a consideration of its extensive distribution 
on the continent, and will considerably increase the probability of its 
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detection in many of the intermediate counties ; whilst its compara- 
tively elevated position, in the present instance, opens the possibility 
| of its ultimate discovery considerably to the north of Yorkshire. 


Collomia grandiflora in Yorkshire. 


The following note is also from Mr. Baker :— 

“We have noticed this native of North-Western America somewhat 

+  plentifully this autumn, in a cultivated field not far to the north of 

.. Thirsk. As it grows intermixed with a crop of barley, and appears 
confined to thai portion of the field, it has most likely been intro- 
duced with the seed-corn, at no very disiant date, and may possibly 
disappear with a change of cultivation ; but, on the other hand, as it 
has seeded freely, and has a tendency to multiply spontaneously when 
grown in gardens, it may ultimately become more or less permanently 
established here and elsewhere. For the benefit of those not 
acquainted with the plant, it may be briefly described as belonging 
to a genus of Polemoniaceæ, more allied to the well-known American 
Phlox than to our typical British representative of that natural order; 
the species in question having a slender wiry stem, about a foot in 
height, which is usually simple, but occasionally branched in a fasti- 
giate manñer, with scattered, elongate-lanceolate leaves, more nume- 
rous and somewhat glandular towards its summit; and clustered 
terminal heads of flowers, with glandular, ciliated calyx-segments, 
and a dull, saffron-coloured, Phlox-like corolla, hardly worthy of the 
specific designation.” 


Errata in a previous Number. 


_ The following corrections are supplied by the same kind corre- 
spondent :—P. 721, for “ Pail.” read “ Parl.,” for Parlatore; p. 722, 
line 3, for “ Randolii” read “ Baudotii ;” p. 722, line 17, for “ Hawn- 
ley” read “ Hawnby ;” p. 724, line 21, for “ Mr. Baker” read “ Mr. 
D. Oliver.” 


Lastrea recurva in Mull. 


The President wished to correct an error of his own, in the last 
number. The discovery of Lastrea recurva in Mull is no extension 
of its northern range. Mr. Watson (Cyb. Brit. iii. 272) records the 
possession of a specimen brought from Hoy Hill, Orkney, by Mr. 
Anderson; and other nortborn stations are also mentioned sé Mr. 
although with less 
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Extracts from the ‘ Report on Substances Used as Food; exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, in 1851. Reported by J. D. Hooker, — 
FRS, &c. | 


(Concluded from page 722). 


FLOURS, AND PREPARATIONS OF THE PREVIOUS CLASSES. 


Great Britain.—Amongst the various, but far from extensive series 
of flours from this country, Prize Medals have been awarded to— 
Kidd and Podger, Isleworth Mills, for Australian wheat-flour ; Ed- 
ward Chitty, of Guildford, for flour of English white es and to 
Buck and Son, of Bradford, for oatmeal-flour. 

Amongst the curiosities worthy of notice is the Typha meal pre- 
pared from the rhizoma of T. latifolia, by M. M‘Ca!ium, of Leith. 

Australasia.—After what has been said of the cerealia of Port 
Adelaide, it is not surprising that the flours should prove of equal 
excellence, as is especially the case with those exhibited by H. E. 
and M. Moses, to whom Honourable Mention is awarded. Van Die- 
men’s Land contributes some barrels of excellent wheat-flours: one 
of these from J. Walker is deserving of Honourable Mention; the 
others appear to have been injured by the voyage. The New Zea- 
land “ Maori flour” (or flour produced by the natives) is deserving of 
notice. Biscuits, so extremely well made as to have been awarded a 
Prize Medal, are exhibited by A. M. Milligan, of Van Diemen’s Land; 
—these deserve especial notice, from the fact, that at a very recent 
period, the biscuit served out to the convicts, and to Her Majesty’s 
Navy, when refitting in Tasmania, was said to be the refuse of the 
English dockyards, and was certainly unfit for food. | 

France contributes a most extensive collection of flours and prepa- 
rations therefrom; amongst which it is very difficult to select for 
awards—the specimens are of such variety, as to merit and kind. 

The magnificent gruaux wheat-flour of M. D’Arblay, jun., has 
occupied much of the attention of the Jury, not only as the best 
sample of European flour, but from the exhibitor being the inventor 
of the gruaux principle in grinding, whereby a great saving of the 
finest and most nutritive portion of the flour is effected, and any 
wheat-flour made to contain more or less gluten in proportion to | 
starch. Hard wheats of all kinds, especially Sicilian, Russian, ‘and 
Sardinian, from the large per-centage of gluten they contain, are the. 
best adapted for this purpose. By means of D’Arblay’s adjusting: 
process, such grains are first ground high in the mill; the white 
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-middlings are then separated by coarse sieves, and re-ground low in the 
mill; finally, the flour is repeatedly passed through fine silk sieves. 
This process is evidently tedious and expensive ; but the flour produced 
is of the very finest description, especially for patés, and other prepa- 
rations of that description. The average produce of flour thus obtained 
is 25 per cent. from ordinary wheat. Such flour is extensively imported 
into this country, for bettering the inferior flours, especially the Irish. 

D’Arblay’s household flour, obtained by the usual grinding process, is 
also of first-rate quality. A Council Medat has been awarded to M. 

D’Arblay, “ for his gruaux and household flour, obtained by a novel 
and economical process, for the fineness of its quality and utility.” 


SEEDS AND THEIR CAKES. 


Of this description of sheep and cattle food, there is a tolerable 
supply in the Exhibition, but no samples of remarkable merit, and 
only one novelty, the cotton seed-cake. Amongst the various seeds 
used in the manufacture of oil-cake, flax (or linseed) is the most im- 
portant. Rape-seed is also employed, but is considered heating. In 
the Lubeck department a sample is exhibited of the “ dodder-cake,” 
made from the Camelina sativa. A small portion of inferior poppy- 
cake is contained in the Indian ones Walnut-cake is not 

represented at all. 

Great Britain.—The cotton seed-cake, exhibited by R. Burn (of 
Edinburgh), is a novelty worthy of especial notice, and was awarded 
Honourable Mention. The seed is recommended on account of its 
cheapness, being usually thrown away as refuse by the cotton manu- 
facturers: it is extensively used as a cattle food, in an unprepared 
state, in various parts of the tropical world, and to a limited extent in 
England, but its success is doubtful, and in the shape of oil-cake it 
has possibly not yet been fully tested. Several samples of linseed- 
cake from Yorkshire are exhibited, some of which are better than ever 
appear in the London market; they are, however, inferior to the 
American. 

Hops. 


_ The best hops are produced in England, and are chiefly cultivated 
in Kent and Sussex ; they are also grown to a limited extent in Sur- 
rey, Essex, Suffolk, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, 
the soil and climate of each district giving a peculiar character to the 
crop. On the continent of Europe hops have been extensively culti- 
vated, but never to perfection, the flowers having generally a rank 
smell and flavour. The plant has also been introduced into Canada, 
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Van Diemen’s Land, and on the Himalayah mountains, with various. 


success. The exhibition is, on the whole, good. 

Great Britain.—A Prize Medal has been awarded to J. M. Paine, 
for his Farnham Golding’s hops, grown on the phosphoric marl. 
These are fully ripe, and of fine flavour. The soil of this district is 
the very finest for the production of hops, but the growers often pull 
them too green. 

Canada sends the best hops that have ever been imported from 
that country, and which, had they less of the “ currant-leaf ” flavour, 
would fetch a good price in our market. 

Van Diemen’s Land has grown hops for some years, and, it has 
been said, with success ; but the specimens now exhibited are hardly 
recognisable, perhaps owing to defects in the packing, or accident 
during the voyage. | 

Belgium exhibits fair hops and of several varieties: these rank 
next to the Canadian in point of flavour. 

Grand Duchy of Hesse-—The Mayntz hops are of good flavour, 
well harvested, though rather smal], and have been awarded a Prize 
Medal; the Exhibitors are Stein and Schréder. Some Strasbourg 
hops are also good, resembling Golding’ 8. 

Russia sends a sample of unripe hops, better than usual, and which, 
were they sufficiently ripened, would probably rank next to the Eng- 
lish in quality. This appears to be a common imported variety of 
the English “ grape hop,” and is from Count Koucheleff—it deserves 
Honourable Mention. 


DRIED FRUITS AND SEEDS. 


_ The series of dried fruits is very extensive, and the articles gene- 
rally excellent in quality. Little novelty, either in product or import, 
is remarked, and none of invention in preservation. The divisions of 
this Sub-Class, proposed by the Royal Commissioners, are not here 


retained, the articles being considered in the aggregate, under each 


exhibiting country. Those preserved in sugar have been referred to 
another Jury. 

From the Wesi Indian Islands there are fruits, entire, of the Bra- 
zil nut (Bertholletia excelsa), from Trinidad; tamarinds and cashew 
nuts from Barbadoes. Demerara sends excellent fresh souari (butter 
nuts); dry bananas in slices, sweet but very poor; the monkey-pot 
fruit entire ; limes ; and bilimbi fruit preserved in pickle. — 


Van Diemen’s Land exhibits good dried apples grown in the | 


colony. 
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- Cape of Good Hope.—A Prize Medal has been awarded to the fine 
collection of dried fruits from the Cape Colony exhibited by R. Cla- 
rence ; of these the most remarkable are good sugary pudding-raisins, 
and a small black kind from the Constantia grape ; flat dried pears, 
good ; soft-shelled white-meated walnuts of great merit; good but 
flavourless almonds with formidable shells, and dried sliced peaches 
and apricots. 

. Wurtemberg.—Dried fruits for home consumption, ond apparently 
much appreciated in the country, are exhibited; such as bilberries 
preserved in great quantities, which are flavourless ; also some apples; 
pears, and cherries, which are better. 

_Spain.—The collection of Spanish dried fruits deserves Honourable 
Mention for general excellence. There are dried raisins, dried 
peaches, prunes, and thin-skinned figs ; walnuts of great size and good 
flavour ; almonds, Barcelona nuts, ground-nuts, pistachio nuts, ches- 
nuts, and belotes. 

.. Portugal.—The series from this country is particularly fine, and 
coidisis of copious samples put up in large bottles, ali of good qua- . 
lity. Those contributed from Villa Real, by Pinto da Fonsega Vaz, 
consisting of plums, figs, pears, peaches, and apricots, have been 
awarded a Prize Medal. A Prize Medal is also awarded to J. L. 
Gomes, for his magnificent figs; and Honourable Mention is made 
of the dried pears of Pinto da Fonsega Vaz. Besides the above, there 
are from these and various other exhibitors on walnuts, — 
chesnuts, belotes, raisins, plums, &c. — | 


TEA. 


- The exhibitors are few in this division, and have confined them- 
selves to imports from the eastern world, whence this product is, how- 
ever, admirably illustrated. China tea is exhibited in abundance, and 
of the finest quality. The British Indian produce, again, has never 
before been displayed in England as it is here by the Assam Tea 
Company, and the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India 
= Company, who send good samples of the Himalayah and Java growths 
in the best condition. The Jury regret the absence of samples from 
Madeira, and especially from Rio de Janeiro, as also from Chittagong, 
and various other countries in which the cultivation of tea has been 
attempted with more or less success. 
China Teas.—The collection formed by P. W. Ripley, « at Cantos) 


- expressly for this exhibition, is quite unrivalled, whether we regard 


the excellence of the specimens, the completeness of the series, the 
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rarity and costly nature of many of its perishable contents, or the sci- 
entific value it possesses ‘from the admirable arrangement followed. 
Some of the teas exhibited have never before been seen in England : 
whilst these and others command prices, in the China market, six 
times greater than the most expensive fetch, when sold retail, in Eng- 
land. Some are 80 perishable, that the voyage injures, and the sub- 
sequent. keeping and exposure in the Exhibition ruins, them ; whilst 
all are curious and highly instructive; circumstances quoted, to show 
how regafdless of every consideration but the complete illustration of 
this branch of commerce, Mr. Ripley has been. 

The Jury regret to find that the rules of the Royal Cosmniseléäises 
preclude Mr. Ripley from receiving any stronger proof of the high 
estimation in which his collection is held, than the award of a Prize 
Medal. The following scanty data are recorded for the information 
of the public, on a branch of industry which has never before been 
illustrated. 

Full chests of various Pekoe teas are exhibited, some of which fetch 

50s. per tb in the China market ; whilst 7s. is the very highest price 
any of the sort will fetch in England, and this only as a fancy article. 
The plain and orange-scented Pekoes now fetch little with us, but as 
caravan teas, are purchased by the wealthier Russian families. The 
finest, however, never leave China, being bought up by the manda- 
rins; for though the transit expenses add 3s. to 4s. per fb. to the value 
when sold in Russia, the highest market-price in St. Petersburgh is 
always under 50s. Among these scented teas are various caper 
teas, flavoured with Chloranthus flowers, and the buds of some spe- 
cies of plants belonging to the orange Olea 
flowers, &c. 
. The Cong-souchongs or Ni ing-yong teas are chiefly saiebel for 
the American market. Oolong tea is the favourite drink in Calcutta, 
though less prized in England, its a ew being injured by 
the length of the voyage. - 

‘Wor delicacy no teas approach sé mer called “ Mandarin 

’ which being but slightly fired, and rather damp when in the 
fittest state for use, will bear neither transport nor keeping. ‘They-are — 
in great demand among the wealthy Chinese, and ‘average 20s. per 
fb., in the native market. The pouchongs, souchongs, and’ congos, 
better illustrate the English — and are 4 the most — 
description. 

Of the Moyune district teas, are varieties ; 
much prized in the American markets, but not so much so in 
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England. Among the most important curiosities in the collection 
are the counterfeit teas of Canton. These are made of any refuse, 
such as moistened tea-leaves from the pot, beat up with gum and rice- 
water in a mortar, coloured with Prussian-blue and gypsum, and 
curled, twisted, or granulated so ingeniously as to counterfeit the most 
costly varieties. The gunpowder and scented caper are over-done, the 
appearance of the counterfeit being more equal and beautiful than the 
genuine teas ever are. 

Various curious teas used by the labouring classes of Chinese are 
exhibited ; some are merely coarse, and bad, sun-dried leaves ; better 
qualities, chiefly from Ankoy, are put up in baskets and boxes, and 
exported to the Islands of Java, &c. Curiously rolled and twisted 
samples, such as the “ old man’s eyebrows,” “ ball tea,” and other 
fancy manufactures, are all illustrated. Medicine teas follow these in | 
the series, and consist of cakes, lozenges, &c., made of leaves mixed 
with various drugs, herbs, liquorice and sweetmeats. 

Lastly, there are specimens of the plant itself, leaf, flower, and bud ; 
models and drawings to illustrate the processes employed in its manu- 
facture, packing, and shipment; samples of the materials used for 
scenting ; tea-pots, cups, &c. 

. Another collection of merit is that of W. P. Hammond and Co., 
which has also been awarded a Prize Medal. This contains, in 40 
boxes, the various teas more or less abundantly imported into Eng- 
land; and is further illustrated by goed paintings of. the processes 
employed in the culture, husbanding, and manufacture. 

Java Teas.—Exhibited by the Singapore Committee of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. These teas are good of their kind, 
but not equal in flavour to the Chinese, or even to the Kemaon. In 
respect of flavour they resemble the Assam, but are inferior in strength. . 

Kemaon Teas.—Exhibited by the Honourable East India Com- 
_pany—are not very fully represented. In flavour, these rank next to 
the Chinese teas; and, as a class, have rather the Ankoy flavour; 
being better adapted for green tea than black. The manufacture is 
much improved of late. Three samples are exhibited ; imperial hy- 
son, young hyson, and souchong ; for the two latter of which a Prize 
Medal has been awarded. —~ 

Assam Teas.—Eight boxes are exhibited by the Honourable East 
India Company—all full of well-made, strong teas, superior in this 
respect to the Chinese; but much inferior in flavour, roasting, and 
scent. In point of manipulation they equal the Chinese. For mixing 
with the Chinese article they find a ready sale in the English market; 
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and are in every respect superior to the ordinary tea—than which they 
command a much higher price. The quantities exhibited in these 
boxes are too small, and have consequently lost much of their flavour 
during the voyage and subsequent exposure. 

The gray flowery pekoe is the best sample exhibited ; in appear- 
ance and flower it cannot be surpassed by any China tea, but is rather 
wiry in the leaf, from the buds having been gathered too young; 
whence, perhaps, also its deficiency of flavour. It is of a much 
higher class than that of Kemaon and Java, and would command a 
high price in the English market. A Prize Medal is awarded to it. 

Brick Tea of Tibet.—A sample of this curious product is exhibited 
by the Honourable East India Company. It is formed of the refuse 

tea-leaves, and sweepings of the granaries, damped, and pressed into 
a mould, generally with a little bullock’s blood. The finer sorts are 
friable masses, and are packed in paper; the coarser, as this, sewn up 
in sheep-skin. In this form it is an article of commerce throughout — 
Central and Northern Asia, and the Himalayan provinces ; and is con- 
sumed by Mongols, Tartars, and Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, 
butter, and boiling-water, more as a soup than as tea proper. Cer- 
tain quantities are forced upon the acceptance of the western tribu- 
taries of the Chinese empire, in payment for the support of troops, 
&c.; and is, hence, from its convenient size and form, brought into 
circulation as a coin, over an area greater than that of Europe. 

Assam Tea.—Sent by the Assam Company, and exhibited in the 
British Department. This collection is contained in twelve chests ; 
it is admirable, and in perfect order. As the indigenous plant has 
been manufactured in Assam, and the China plant has also been intro- 
duced and cultivated for the purpose, the exhibitors have judiciously 
‘sent samples of the different kinds of tea from each; thus enabling 
the Jury to establish the superiority of the introduced Chinese plant, 
over the indigenous (or native Assam), for the manufacture. There is 
a decided advantage in point of flavour possessed by the Chinese leaf, 
though the manipulation appears perfectly equal in both. A Prize 
Medal has been awarded to the Assam Company, for this valuable 
collection of admirably-prepared teas. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TEA. 


Of these, the Exhibition contains hardly any examples. One spe- 
cimen of mate or “ Paraguay tea” (lex Paraguayensis) is exbibited 
as a curiosity. This beverage is in universal use throughout Brazil, 
Uraguay, Paraguay, the Plate district, Chili, and Peru. 
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Dr. Gardner’s prepared coffee-leaves are worthy of notice, as afford- 
ing a really palatable drink when infused as tea is; more so perhaps 
than coffee is to the uninitiated. That this preparation contains a 
considerable amount of the nutritious principles of coffee, is evident 
from the a:alysis ; but as the leaves can only be collected in a good 
state, at the expense of the coffee bush, it is doubtful whether the 
coffee produced by the berries be not after all the cheapest, as it cer- 
the tainly is the best. 


CoOFFEE, Ni1ss, &c. 


Under this head the Jury have considered chocolates prepared for 
use, when plain;' or if only sugared, for ordinary use; and have ex- 
cluded such as are made into pâtes, as more properly belonging to 
confectionery department. 

Many good samples of coffee are exhitfted from various parts of the 
world, and amongst them some of excellent description from British 
colonies, which have never before been known to produce this article, 
On the other hand, there is a deficiency of specimens from the most 
important producing countries, as Jamaica, Duminica, Berbice, St. 
Domingo, Costa Rica, the Brazils, Manilla, and Java. 

Of cocoa the same may be said: the best producing countries export 
the choice of their produce for the markets of Mexico, Spain, France, 
and Italy ; the high differential duty obliging our manufacturers to be 
contented with the inferior products-of Trinidad, Granada, St. Lucia, 
&c. In chocolates (manufactured cocoa) France alone is well repre- 
sented: England cannot, here, compete, for the reason just stated 
(under cocoa), and various adulterations are hence prevalent, the chief 
of which are potato-flour and sago.. 

Great Britain —R. Snowden’s patent purified coffee-nibs are the 
produce of an improvement in the method of preparing coffee for the 
table. The berry is split, and the husk (that formerly adhered to the 
whole berry), which is usually removed from all but the slit, is here 
extracted from that also :- after which operation the berry is ‘better 
adapted. for roasting. The coffee thus prepared is of the finest qua> 
lity. The illustration of the process'is complete ; and ample spéci- 
mens are exhibited. A Prize Medal has been awarded to Mr. Snowden > 
for his new method of ied the: membrane from the foles 
| of the seed. - | 

: Java exhibits good but of. Ho» 
nourable Mention is made of one sample, marked as from the Menado 
district, which has a good, bold, well-formed ‘berry ; and also some 
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samples from Sourabaya; both are contributed by the “ Singapore 
Committee” of the Honourable East India Company. . The Java cof- 
fee is only prized in the market for its delicacy of flavour, as in point 
of strength it falls short of the West Indian. 

_ The samples of Aden coffee contributed by the Honourable East 
India Company are not superior, and more resemble the Berbera 
(Abyssinian) plant, usually called long- berried Mocha, than the genuine 
Mocha. The specimens are dirty, and not sufficiently garbelled 
(picked). Aden, alias Mocha coffee, is, along with the other omnes 
of the Red Sea, sent first to Bombay, by Arab ships, where it is “ gar- | 
belled,” previously to its being exported to England. The bean is 
always broad and small, and the climate of India is supposed to im- 
prove its flavour. 

Ceylon.—The great extent end importance of the cultivation of 
coffee in this island renders this department of the Jury’s labours par- 
ticularly interesting. The samples of both lowland and uplaud crops 
are, in general, excellent, and much useful instruction is conveyed by 
models of the drying-houses, sheds, and implements used in the ma- 
nufacture of the berry ; together with the latter, itself, in the different 
stages of the process of cleaning and drying, removing the pulp and 
husk, of which a portion, it will be seen, always adheres to the slit, 
and is ground in the mill, except when removed by Snowden’s patent 
process, already alluded to. 

Demerara, once the great coffee-country, now cultivates very little 
indeed. Many samples, of various growths, are sent from the few 
remaining estates. None are of much merit; the best (that from the 
estate “ Klein Pouderoyen”) is good. Pearl-berry coffee is also ex- 
hibited, and poor samples of cocoa. 

_ Trinidad exhibits very poor coffee ; apparently degenerated from 
plants originally of Mocha; and, from its want of aroma, is probably 
badly cured or damaged. The cocoa from the same island is truly 
magnificent, and such as is never seen in our market. Mr. Purdie, 
of Her Majesty’s Botanic Garden, Trinidad, to whom the public .are 
mainly indebted for the whole Trinidad collection, sends cocoa as 
prepared for both the English and Spanish. With regard to the 
Spanish, such has never been seen in England; every bean is very 
large, round, ripe, clean, and of a fine bright-red colour. The Eng- 
lish is good of its kind, but is, literally, the refuse of the Spanish ; 
the beans being lean, flat, half-ripe, flinty, and often bitter. A ane 
Medal is awarded to the | 
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CHICORY AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR COFFEE. 


Judging from the number of exhibitors and samples, the cultivation « F 1 


of chicory i is far from being extensive or remunerative. Few of tlie 
specimens sent are of much value, and none can, under any circum- 
stances,” represent coffee in flavour. As an adulteration the chicory 
may be profitable, and, supposing this to be its principal =, the 
exhibition of much was not to be expected. 

There is a curious seed exhibited from Turkey called “ Kenguel :” 
it is said to be extensively cultivated in the Kair-yr-eh and Komah ; 5 
and roasted ground, and used like coffee. The plant is the “ Gumelia.” 


TOBACCO. 


The exhibition of raw and manufactured tobacco is (upon the 
whole) one of the most satisfactory of the class on which the Jury 
were called upon to decide. The import trade is very fully repre- 
sented by numerous samples of excellent articles. The British, 
German, Algerine, and United States manufactured tobaccos for smok- 
ing and chewing are no less complete; and the products of the 
famous snuff-mills of Scotland, ireland; rue re and Austria are all 
shown. 

British Exhibitors.—The beautiful cases of W. Benson have been 
awarded a Prize Medal: they contain an epitome of the London 
tobacco trade ; and amongst them a box of Havannah cigars, ticketed 
Flor de Cabanas, Partagas, and Martinez manufacture, stands pre- 
eminent for evenness and perfection of manufacture. The variously 
sized, coloured, and formed cigars in one box are stated to be all the 
produce of the same crop of tobacco ; differences of colour and strength, 
and, in some degree, of aroma, also, depending upon the age of the 
leaf employed, and its position on the plant,—the oldest or lowest 
being used for the egies (and extensively counterfeited) flat oily 
cigars called “ Bravas.” 

Among other raw or leaf tobaccos, the American varieties are par- 
ticularly well illustrated, but too insufficiently labelled to convey 
much information to the public, who would be glad to learn, from 
such a collection, that-the commoner “ shag tobacco,” is prepared 
chiefly from the “ Mason” county leaf; the mild “ Kanaster” and 
similar qualities from the thin, delicately flavoured, mild, Ohio leaf; 
the common strong ships’ tobacco, used in the 
Navy, from the Virginia leaf, &c. rés 

Hungarian tobacco, almost unknown in Great Britain, is tes 
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exhibited both in this and in the Russian Department. It is very fine, 
and of peculiarly delicate = sec more s0- than the tobacco 
À cultivated in Purkey. © 
M. Hyams’ samples of Britishomade and from the 
New Granada leaf, deserve notice from their extraordinary cheapness, 
as does his specimen of Columbian tobacco. The Jury also ‘mention 
Buckland and Toplis for their neatly fabricated cheroots of tobacco, 
and other narcotic herbs and drugs, required as medicine or for luxury. 
A piece of wood at the mouth extremity retains the oil effectually (an 
old invention). These cheroots draw well, but are very rank. 
_ The most important exhibition of German tobacco is that from 
Mannheim, sent by Wm. Sachs, which, unfortunately, owing to the 
lateness of the crop, arrived too late to be placed on the Award List. 
«Tt is but fair to the producer to state that it has been pronounced 
superior in flavour, and in point of curing, to any European tobacco 
known in the English market. The. Agricultural Society of Baden 
has encouraged the culture of this crop, which has rapidly increased to 
200,000 cwt., annually grown on the banks of the Rhine. The culti- 
vation is carried on by small proprietors, and employs 20,000 hands ; 
and the produce is sold at a very cheap rate. It is exported in leaf, 
in vast quantities, to England, Belgium, Spain, and, in bad seasons, 
to the Havannah itself; and the cigars are consumed in the United 
States to a great amount. Great attention is paid to the selection of 
fine covering leaves, upon the goodness of which the burning and 
drawing so materially depend ; and in this the manufacturers, judging 
from the samples exhibited, seem to have been eminently successful. 
Though still inferior to the best American tobacco, it surpasses much 
| that is brought into the market. 
= The Spanish department excels all others in the beauty and variety 
| of its cigars. The Havannahs are here alluded to, for the Manilla 
cheroots are scarcely represented in the Exhibition, which is very 
much to be regretted. 
The best Havannah tobacco-farms are confined to a very narrow 
area on the south-west part of the great island of Cuba. This district, 
27 leagues long and only 7 broad, is bounded on the north by moun- 
. tains, on the south and west by the ocean, whilst eastward, though © 
there is no natural limit, the tobacco sensibly degenerates in quality. 
A light sandy soil, and rather low situation, suit the best. Of the 
small collection of cigars shown, two exhibitors have been awarded 
Prize Medals. ‘The one, Don Buenaventura Gonzalez Alvera, for his 
‘ Ramas ” cigars: these are considered the best it is possible to pro- 
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duce, and fetch £30* per 1,000 in the Havannah; they proved ex- 
tremely fine in flavour, and perfect in burning qualities, but they were 
so tightly rolled as to draw with difficulty, which is rather considered . 
an advantage by the Spaniards in this cigar. The other Prize Medal 
was given to a much milder cigar, drawing freely, and considered 
equally Weliciously flavoured, by the Jury ; the exhibitor is known as 
De Cabanas and Cabazel. 


STARCHES. 


There are two remarkable and closely-allied substances, brad 
together from countries almost at the antipodes of one another, and 
both new to the Jurors ; the one is a starch washed from a species of 
Zamia, found wild in St. Domingo, and exhibited by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk : the taste is odd and salt, as if it had been immersed in lime ; 
in its present condition it can be regarded as a curiosity only. The 
other is a starch from a West Australian Zamia: this would appear, 
in quality, to rival arrowroot, which,-in every respect of feel and taste, 
it resembles. ‘ 


SUGAR. 


Maple Sugar.—This substance, which is abundantly used in Ame- 
rica for common purposes, has hardly had a fair trial in England, 
owing to the cheapness of the colonial cane-sugars, and the difficulty 
of depriving the maple produce of its peculiar flavour. If it promised 
success, the cultivation of the sugar-maple tree might be almost inde- 
finitely extended in Canada over a large area, well suited to this tree, 
but unfit for pasture and agriculture. There are few samples exhi- 
bited, but to three of them Prize Medals are awarded ; two—in the 
United States—to W. Barnes and L. Dean; the other to A. Fisher 
(Canada), for the sample of double-refined sugar, which is of superior 
colour and grain. Honourable Mention is also made of that from J. 
Bales, of Canada. | | 


* A friend of ours, lately returned from the country, says that £6 15s. ® thousand 
_ is the highest price he has ever heard mentioned for cigars. This, being exactly 30 
dollars, suggests the idea that “ pounds” in this instance has been — A sub- 
stituted for “ dollars.”"—Ed. Phytol. | 
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PAR of the Botanical Proceëdings of the prone Meeting 
of the British Association the of Science. | 


ts President, es announcing the first paper, adverted to the 
duesene of the late William Thompson, of Belfast; and conclifded by 
moving a resolution, to the effect that the Section desired to put on 
record their deep regret at the loss which science and humanity have 


sustained by the sudden and — death of this —..—. 
naturalist. 


On the Altitudinal Ranges of Plants in the North of Ireland, by 


Prof. Dickie, M.D. 
. The observations were made on Slieve Donard in the County 


| Down, attaining an elevation of 2796 feet; Muckish and Erigal, in 


County Donegal, the height of the former being 2190 feet, of the lat- 
ter 2450 feet; and Nephin, in the north-west of County Mayo, its 
elevaiion being .2639 feet. It might have been expected that in 
general the species noted would have the upper and lower limits of 
each respectively obeying the usually understood law; instead of 


= which, it appears that their natural upper limits are, with a very few 


exceptions, lower in the North of Ireland than in North Britain. The 
lowest limits of plants usually found at high elevations were next 
examined, and those of twenty species in Ireland compared with their 
recorded lowest limits in different parts of North Britain; from which 
comparison it appears that the lower limits in Ireland are generally 
much lower than in North Britain. It may be stated, in other words, 
that in Ireland, with a climate which is generally mild, plants usually 
growing in low grounds do not rise so high upon the mountains as in 
North Britain, with a less favourable climate; and plants usually 
growing at high elevations descend lower in Ireland than 1 in many 
parts of North Britain. 


= Prof. Balfour had often observed a considerable descent of alpine 


_ plants. Draba incana he had found on the sea- “shore. ue 


oppositifalia was found very low near Glasgow. 
Prof. Walker-Arnott mentioned several instances of alpine sis 
descending to the sea-shore, as Saxifraga aizoides. He thought those 


plants descended which grew in the vicinity of streams, and would 


divide alpine plants into dry and moist. There was a considerable 
difference in the distribution of plants, according as a et on 


continents or islands. 
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Mr. L. Reeve observed, that the lines of distribution of many of the 
plants referred to by Prof. Dickie ‘corresponded with the isothermal 
lines of Humboldt. 

The Prince of Canino thought it of first ispottaiee to distinguish 
between dry and wet alpine plants. In investigations on-the distri- 
bution of plants, care should be taken to take into consideration the 
physical properties of the soil. 
> Mr. Wyville Thomson had found alpine plants at the mouth of the 
river Dee, but not in its course. He thought this was due to the sea 
supplying the warmth low down which the snow did higher up; 
neither snow nor sea protecting the plant in the middle parts of the 
river’s course. 


| Dr. Lankester read the Report of the Committee on the Registra- 
tion of the Periodic Phenomena of Animal and Vegetable Life, and 
stated that two sets of tables only had been filled up of those which 
had been sent out by the Association. ‘Those sent in were from Miss 


Llewellyn, of Penllegare, near Swansea, and from Mr. Matthew i ] 


gridge, of Swansea. 


Maraholosion’ Analogy between the Disposition of the Branches of 
Exogenous Plants aad the _ Venation of their Leaves, by Prof. 
M‘Cosh. 


The author said that the view which he took of the morphology of 
the plant might be regarded as an extension, in the same direction, of 
the theory of Goethe. According to this theory, all the appendages 
of the axis of the plant, including leaves, bracts, sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, &c., are formed on a common plan, of which the leaf may be 
taken as the:type. . It had occurred to him (Dr. M‘Cosh) that we may 
regard the branches of the plant and the whole plant as formed 
on the same plan. We may thus regard the plant as constructed on 
one model throughout. Speaking in this paper of reticulated leaved 
plants, he showed that there is a correspondence between the ‘dispo- 
sition of the branches along the axis and the distribution of the:vena- 
tion of the leaf. 1. In some plants the lateral branches are disposed 
pretty equably along the axis, whereas in others a number are gathered 
together at’one point, and the plant becomes im consequence‘ verticil- 
_ jate»or whorled. Now, he found that wherever the branches ‘are 
whotled, the leaves of the plant, as in the Rhododendron, or the’veins 
of the individual leaf, :as in the common sycamore and lady’s-mantle, 
are also whorled. 2. He showed, further, that. when ‘the leaf'has a 
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petiole, the tree has its-trunk unbranched to near the base (as in the 
case of the sycamore, apple, &c.), and when the leaf has no petiole 
the trunk is branched from the root, as in our common ornamental 
lawn-shrubs, the bay-laurel, holly, box, &c. 3. He showed, further, 
that the angle at which the branches go off from the axis is the same 
as that at which the side veins go off from the main veins. His ob- 
servations during the past summer had been chiefly directed to this 
point ; and he made the measurements by means of a graduated circle 
with a movable index. In these measurements, he took the angle 
formed by the maii lateral branches with the axis, and by the main 
lateral veins with the midrib. The angle of the veins of the leaf is 
easily taken. It is more difficult to determine the natural angle of 
the branches, inasmuch as the direction of the branch may be modi- 
fied by a variety of circumstances, as by winds, its own weight, &c. 
Still, there is evidently a normal angle for each species of plant, which 
may be ascertained by taking the average of a number of measure- 
ments of a freely-growing plant. He had measured in all about 210 


species of plants, and found the angle of the branch and of the vein | 


to correspond. He produced a tabulated statement of these. 210 
plants, and called the special attention of the Section to several of 
them. 


The Black and Green Teas of Commerce, by Dr. Royle. 


_ It was a remarkable fact, that the subject of the difference between 
the black and green teas had been until recently a matter of great 
uncertainty. The Jesuits, who had penetrated into China, and Mr. 
Pigou, were of opinion that both the black and green teas were pro- 
duced from the same plant; while Mr. Reeve believed that they were 
manufactured from two distinct plants. Now, as regarded himself, 
he (Dr. Royle): had adopted the view that the best kinds of black:and 
green tea were made from different plants ; and examination of tea 
samples seemed to confirm that view, but a repetition of the experi- 
ment had not done so. Mr. Fortune; subsequent to the China war, 
having been sent out to China by the Horticultural Society of Eng- 
land, made inquiries on the subject. He there found the Thea Bohea 


in the southern parts of China employed for making black tea; and 


in proceeding as far north as Shanghae, he found the Thea viridis 


used in making green tea near the districts where the best: green tea 
was made. So far, therefore, the information obtained seemed to cons 


firm the view of two different species of Thea being employed to make 
the two different kinds of tea; but Mr. Fortune, in visiting the dis- 
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trict of Fokien, was surprised to find what he conceived to be the true 
Thea viridis employed in making black tea in districts near where the 
best black tea was made. He took plants with him from Fokien to 
Shanghae, and could find no difference between them. It was still, 
however, desirable, to get specimens from the district where the black 
and green teas of commerce were actually made; and this had latterly 
been effected. In consequence of the great success which had © 
attended the experimental culture of tea in the nurseries established 
in the Himalayas, Mr. Fortune was again sent to China, by the East 
India Company. . He proceeded to the northern parts of the country, 
in order to obtain tea-seeds and plants of the best description, as the 
most likely to stand the Himalaya climate. Mr. Fortune procured 
seeds and plants in great numbers, and sent them to the Himalayas, 
where they had been since cultivated. When he had reached Cal- 
cutta, the tea-manufacturers, whom he had brought with him, made 
from plants in the Botanic Gardens their black and green tea from 
the same specimens; so that it was evident it was the process of . 
manufacture, and not the plant itself, that produced the green tea. 
All now who were acquainted with the difference between black and 
green teas, knew that they could be prepared from the same plant 
without the assistance of any extraneous materials, though it was a 
common thing for manufacturers to use indigo, Prussian blue, turme- 
ric, &c., in colouring the tea. Dr. Royle showed specimens of the 
black-tea-plant from the Woo-e-Shan, and of the green-tea-plant 
from the Hwuychou districts. No specific difference could be ob- 
served between the two specimens. | 


Growth and Vitality of Seeds. 


Dr. Lankester read the ‘ Twelfth Report of a Committee appointed 
to make Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds.’ The 
seeds set apart for this year’s sowing were those collected in 1844. 
It was the third time the same seeds had been experimented on; and 
it was found that there was a very evident decrease in the numbers 
which have vegetated, compared with those of previous sowings. Dr. 
Lankester explained the object of the Committee, and stated that the 
fact of raspberry-seeds growing, which had been taken from the sto- 
mach of the body of a human being buried in a tumulus in Dorset- 
shire, and which hed been doubted, had been re-investigated during 
the past year; and there seemed no reason to doubt that We — 
thus buried for centuries had germinated. 

Royle. that, having been when the mass 
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of matter from the stomach of the dead person was brought to Dr. 
Lindley in London, and the raspberry-seeds discovered in it, he had 
ho doubt of the correctness of the conclusion, that the seeds which 
had thus been swallowed and buried had germinated after the lapse 
of centuries. 


On a Microscopic Alga as a Cause of the Phenomenon of the Colour- 
ation of large Masses of Water, by Prof. Allman. 


It appeared in little conglomerated gelatinous-like masses; and 
when submitted to the microscope, it was found to consist of a num- 
ber of fronds. The younger fronds were nearly spherical, and con- 
sisted essentially of a central mass of transparent gelatinous matter, 
surrounded by a crust composed of minute cells, containing a green 
colouring substance. The crust, being much slower in its growth 
than the internal nucleus, soon bursts; and the nucleus then, by an 
apparent spontaneous action, assumed a regular form, not unlike an 
 hour-glass, which soon separated into two distinct fronds. Some of 


them being put into a glass tube, and placed in the window, were. 


observed to arrange themselves in a mass on the side of the tube op- 
posite to that exposed to the sun’s rays, that side of the mass towards 
the light being formed into a beautiful concave curve, which might, 
he thought, when fully investigated, reveal some important facts as to 
the nature and influence of light. 


On the Distribution of the Marine Alge on the British and Irish 
Coasts, with reference to the (probable) Influence of the Gulf 
Stream, by Prof. Dickie. 


_ There were, the author said, forms of Marine Algæ generally ad- 
mitted to be characteristic of our northern coasts, and others of the 


southern. The remarks he was about to make referred to those ge- 


nerally deemed of southern type; that is, those which usually are 
more or less aburdant in low localities, and, on the other hand, are 
absent from high latitudes. Such species, natives of our coasts, may 
be classed under three heads: first, those confined to the southern 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland; second, species of more extetisive 
range, since they -extend to the north of Ireland and south-west of 
Scotland; third, those found abundantly in the south of England, and 
ranging along the western coasts of both islands as far as Orkney and 
Shetland : atid the species enumerated under these three classes, and 
émioanting to more than twenty, ate, so far as@ve can ascertain up to 
the present time, absent from a certain part of the east coast of Seot- 
VOL IV. : 5G 
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land. A considerable proportion of them re-appear in Shetland and 
Orkney. The marine vegetation in these northern islands resembles 
that of the north of Ireland, though there is a difference between them 
of from four to five degrees of latitude. The marine plants of some 
of the north-eastern counties of Scotland, intermediate in latitude, are 
of more boreal character. The drifting of tropical fruits, &c., to the 
western and northern parts of Yreland and Britain, is a proof of 
the direction and presence of the Gulf-stream ; the development of 
southern forms of Algæ at the extreme northern parts is a proof of the 
same, and, moreover, seems an indication of its influence in reference 
to temperature. Are we to consider their abseuce from certain parts 
of the east coast of North Britain as owing to a lower sea temperature 
than in localities where they exist? The portion of the coast in 
question is precisely that which, from the generally understood course 
of the Gulf-stream, may be least exposed to its influence. Investiga- 
tions respecting the temperature of our seas are, however, still deside- 
rata; and, without such, an important modifying element has been — 
overlooked having reference to the climate of the British Islands. 

Prof. E. Forbes said that the distribution of marine animals corre- 
sponded with that of marine plants. The same anomalies which 
Dr. Dickie had pointed out with regard to plants existed with regard 
to animals. Less attention had been given to the distribution of 
marine Alge than to almost any other organic existences, With the 
exception of the labours of Dr. Harvey, little or nothing has been 
done. We wanted a more accurate knowledge of the temperature of 
the ocean at different depths. [This hint resulted in a subsequent 
recommendation from the Section, that the Government would prose- 
cute this inquiry. ] 

Prof. Walker-Arnott said that he possessed waggon-loads of Algæ 
from all parts of the world, which were greatly at the service of any 
botanist who would work at them. The collecting part of the task 
had been done ; the naming and arranging were now alone necessary, 
Dr. Harvey could do no more than he had done at present. 


Report on the Influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers 
of Plants growing under different Atmospheric Condécions, by Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone. 


As a preliminary matter of inquiry, the mere effect of ssleunel 
media in accelerating or retarding the growth of various kinds of plants 
was tried. Hyacinthæ were chosen as the sample of bulbous-rooted 
plants. Roots of as nearly as possible the same size and description 
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in every respect were grown under the various bell-glasses. Certain 
differences were described, both in the rootlets and the leaves, which 
might fairly be attributed to the character of the light. The time, of 
flowering, and the flowers themselves, were not affected by it; and 
the greatest growth (estimated quantitatively in each instance) took 
place in the plant exposed to all the rays of the solar spectrum; the 
next greatest was under the blue glass. Wheat was also grown in a 
similar manner, the method of arrangement of apparatus being minutely 
detailed, and the character of the corn-plants which appeared under 
the various glasses. Those under the yellow were the most sturdy in 
their growth; those under the blue the least healthy ; whilst. some 
grown under a nearly darkened shade grew quickly nine inches long, 
put forth no secondary leaves, and died in a month. Mallows were 
_ grown in a similar manner. The detailed observations were to much 
the same purport as in the preceding instance. As it had been for- 
merly observed by the author and his brother, that plants kept in an 
unchanged atmosphere appear to enter into a sort of lethargic condi- 
tion, experiments were instituted for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther the alteration in light produced by coloured ,media made any 
marked variation in this matter. The pansy and the Poa annua were 
the plants selected ; and comparative experiments were made with a 
darkened shade, wed with no covering atall. The results were various, 
but scarcely conclusive, unless in reference to the fact that plants 
survive much longer for being in unchanged air. The colourless and 
yellow media appeared most favourable to the healthiness of the plants. 
As experiments on growing plants must stretch over a considerable 
time, the author’s observations were not put forth as foundations for 
any generalization, but just as samples of his preliminary attempts. 


Trifolium repens. 


The Rev. Prof. W. Hincks described an anomaly of the Trifolium 
repens (white clover), in which the pedicels of the flowers were very 
much elongated, and the petals and pistil converted into leaves. 


On the Transmutation of Ægilops into Triticum, by Major Munro, 


The author laid on the table a series of specimens which seemed to 
indicate a gradual transition from plants recognized by botanists as 
belonging to the genus Ægilops into those having the characters of 
the genus Triticum. He suggested that, as we had no wild represen- 
tative of the Triticum hyperboreum which yields ~~ » viet have 
been derived from a species of Ægilops. | 
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Remarks on the Flora of the South and West of Ireland, by Prof. 
Balfour. 


This communication contained the results of a three-weeks’ tour 
with some of his pupils in the southern and western districts of Ire- 
land, viz., in the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Galway. 


Nees von Esenbeck. 


Tux following circular has been printed, and sent to many of our 
most distinguished naturalists. The readers of the ‘ eT will 
please to regard it as addressed to each of them :— 


“9, Devonshire St., Bishopsgate, 
“ July 19, 1852. 

“ Sir,—That eminent and truly philosophical naturalist, Nees von | 
Esenbeck, having been reduced to circumstances of a most distress- 
ing nature, through being deprived of of his Professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, I have the honour to inform you that, with a view 
to affording him some temporary relief, a subscription has been set on 
foot, to which I very respectfully and earnestly solicit the addition of 
your name. 

“The following sums have been offered ; and it is requested that 
further contributions may be sent, either in cash payment, Post-office 
order, or postage-stamps, to my address, as above; and the receipt 
will be acknowledged on the wrappers of the next published numbers 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ and ‘ Phytologist,’ or in any other way the donor 
may require. |  Enwarp NEWMAN.” 


Dr. Balfour, F.L.S. &c. .. 
J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., FRS. ke. eed 
0500 200 000 000 00 00 109000 
Right Hon. Viscount Downe .... 
Samuel Hanson, Faq. se. 00 000000 2 O 
Professor Henslow, F.L.S., F.C. PS. sis sine 
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| | 
William Spence, Esq., F.R.S. cov 5 0 0 
E. G. Varenne, ve » & 
DB; FLD. 800. 2 0 O. 
James Yates, Esq., F.R.S. 80. 1 © 0 


_ The following letter has been received from Professor Nees von 
Esenbeck :— 


| “ Breslau. 
“ Respected Sir, 

4 bave received, with heartfelt thanks, the present of £20, © 
which, nobly sympathizing with my misfortunes, and influenced by 
feelings akin to my own, you have enclosed in your letter. | 

“This truly acceptable present not only supplies the pressing 
necessities of the outward man, but at the same time administers 
consolation to the spirit within, and gives it assurance that, although 
lonely and deserted in the land of its birth, and looking around in 
vain for sympathy there, it yet receives that sympathy from the home 
of freedom in the human race. 

“IT experience a feeling of deep shame in the neglect I have suf- 
fered in my own country, as contrasted with the kindness evinced by 
yours, since it argues that ours is a less noble race, less forward to 
assist the distressed, less powerful in freedom. 

‘When, however, the free man, in the spirit of a brother, offers us 
his hand, we press it to the heart, as I now, in thought, do yours, 
thanking and blessing you. Be pleased to convey these sentiments 
to those who have, through you, afforded me this consolation and 


assistance. | 
“ I am, with sincere respect, 


“ Yours most devotedly, 
 NEESs VON ESENBECK. 
To Edward Newman, Esq., 
&e., &e., &c.” 


vd soon as the subscription-list appears to warrant such a course, 
a second £20 will be forwarded. 
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PROCEEDINGS or Societies, &c. 


BoTANICAL Society OF EpINBURGH. 


Thursday, November 11, 1852. (Seventeenth Session).—Dr. Sel- 
ler, President, in the chair. | | | 

Various donations were announced to the Society’s library and 
herbarium, and also to the Museum of Economic Botany at the ee 
Botanic Garden. 

The following papers were read :— 


Tubular Structure in Plants. x 


_ “On the Development of Tubular Structure in Plants;’ by R. Hob- 
son, M.D., Cantab., Leeds. Communicated by Dr. Balfour. 

The object of this paper was to show the mode in which tubular 
structure is formed by the aggregation of cells in a linear series, and 
the subsequent absorption of the partition walls. The structure 
selected for observation was the moniliform hair found on the claw of 
the spurred petal of the heart’s-ease (Viola tricolor). The author — 
stated that “ If the structure of the tube is traced, under the micro- 
scope, from the root, or base, upwards, the lower part will be found 
fully formed (tubular), having gradually substituted a tubular for its 
previously cellular formation. A little higher up, absorption of the 
partition walls (the united portion of the cells) is yet incomplete, being 
in transitu from cell into tube; whilst the remaining part is entirely 
cellular to the extreme point, which point is, in fact, a simple cell. | 

“There may be distinctly seen, in a portion of this multicellular 
tube, near to its base, marks sufficient to prove that those points of 
the cells which have been primarily in union to form the tube have 
now been absorbed, or in some other way removed, and that this.ab- 
sorption, or removal, has taken place precisely in an equal degree 
from the centre of the different septa, or united portions of: the cells, 
towards the periphery of the tube, to the extent required to perfect 
Nature’s ‘ handiwork.’ The marks to which I allude are triflingly 
apparent annular contractions.” 2 

The author also made some observations as to the time occupied in 
the formation of the tubes. He remarked :— 

“In order to ascertain whether the mutation of cell into tube occu- 
pied much time, I instituted a comparison between the tubular por- 
tion of the hair on the full-blown flower, and that on the flower just 
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opening, and found that the lower portion of the tube on the former 
(the full-blown flower) had generally became tubular to the amount 
of from eight to ten cells in each hair, which usually consisted of from 
twenty-five to thirty cells ; whilst that of the latter (the opening flower) 
had become tubular only to the extent of about two or three cells. It 
therefore seems that the time occupied between the first opening of 
the flower and its fading period is sufficient to convert six or eight 
cells into tube ; and it is probable that in the earlier part of the sea- 
son, during more genial weather, the fading stage would be delayed, 
and consequently that in proportion as the blooming period is pro- 
longed, the length of the tubular formation would be increased ; but 
it seems doubtful whether these tubes ever become tubular through- 
out their entire length. 

* On the two contiguous petals, on the inner and inferior sent of 
each, on a prominence where the claw takes its origin, there is a ridge 
of hair of a totally different character from that on the claw of the 
spurred petal, being at all ages pervious throughout, dilating gradu- 
ally from its base to within a trifle of its extremity, when it again gra- 
dually lessens in diameter, until it terminates almost spherically. 
There is not any second cell to be detected in any portion of these 
tubes, even before the flower opens. Their origin and termination 
seem to be a simple cell, lengthening and dilating ; and therefore they 
are clearly unicellular. In the multicellular tube it is evident that, in 
order to secure a tubular structure, Nature clearly manifests her 
intention, by generating a single linear series of cells; and that this 
multicellular tube shall be a cone she as clearly manifests her determi- 
nation, by generaring cells gradually decreasing in transverse diameter 
from the base to its apex ; and it would seem that where she has com- 
pleted her cellular arrangement as regards their position and forma- 
tion, her subsequent care is, by some peculiar and amalgamating © 
process, to unite the adjoining cell-walls into one compact septum, 
denominated a partition wall. 

“ As regards this septum, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
repeated and minute microscopical investigations of the progressive 
growth and formation of the multicellular tube, at different periods of 
its age, may furnish material data on which to found a knowledge of 
the probable mode of its absorption, or removal. 

“To discover whether the comparative increase of growth of the 
‘opening and fading flower kept pace with cellular conversion into — 
tube, I measured the transverse diameter of the tubular portions of 
the two stages of growth of a cultivated plant, and found that the ave- 
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tage transverse tubular diameter of the hair of the multicellular tube 
of an ordinary full-blown. flower in September was 1-1540th ; whilst | 
the tubular diameter of the opening flower was 1-2820th, giving an 
increase, during the blooming period, of 1-774th. — 

“The average of the tubular diameter of the antoelluter tubes, 
which had been exposed to light and air, in the full-bloom flower of 
the cultivated plant was 1-928th ; whilst the tubular diameter of the 
opening flower was 1-1546th, giving an increase, during the blooming 
period, of 1-618th. On measuring the transverse diameter_of the 
multicellular tube of the full-blown flower in its native state, I found 
it to be 1-8487th ; whilst that of the opening flower was 1-2566th, giving 
an increase, during that portion of the blooming period, of 1-871 th. 

“ The diameter of the unicellular tube of the wild flower, which was 
full blown, measured 1-182th; whilst that of the opening flower was 
1-1370th, giving an increase of 1-688th.” 

The paper was illustrated by drawings, and by specimens under the 
microscope. 

Cumberland Forms of Myosotis. 


* On the Cumberland Forms of Myosotis ;? by Mr. James B. Davies. 

In this paper the author, after describing various forms of Myoso- 
tis, of which specimens and drawings were exhibited, called attention 
to the Myosotis palustris, var. strigulosa (Reich.). This, in its true 
form, occurs plentifully at Duddingston Loch, where it was detected 
some years ago, by Mr. J. T. Syme. 


Cumberland Plants. 


_ ©On the Plants found in Cumberland, in June, 1852 ;’ by Mr. James 

B. Davies. | 

The author gave a detailed account of the species which he had 
found in the Lake district of Cumberland during the month of June. 
Among the plants noticed were the following :—Rosa inodora ? R. 
micrantha? (near Applethwaite, under Skiddaw), Rubus saxatilis — 
(Walla Crag), Hieracium auriantiacum (Vicar’s Isle, doubtfully native), — 
Corydalis solida (do.), Alchemilla alpina (between Walla Crag and 
Falcon Crag), Oxyria reniformis, Saxifraga aizoides, S. stellaris (near 
Grassmere), Luzula Forsteri (in many places), Galium boreale and G. 
Mollugo, Scrophularia vernalis, Carex vesicaria, Orchis pyramidalis, 
O. latifolia, var. incarnata, Habenaria albida, H. bifolia, and ei 
chlorantha. 
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